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« 

This -work was originally undertaken, with a Tiew of furnishing tr »m 
Schools a hisiory of the United States, at once so simple in style and arrange- 
ment as to be easily comprehended, and so full in its aetails as to convey some 
just impression of the great subject of which it treats. Its reception hy the 
public Has greatly surpassed the expectations of the author, and he conse- 
quently feels a desire, as well as an ooligation, to take advantage of an oppor- 
tunity offered by the publishers to bestow upon the work a careful revision. 

Accordingly, in the present edition, such errors as have come to the knowl- 
edge of the author, have been corrected ; and with a view to consistency in 
the Chronology, the dates, throughout have been made conformable to the 
Nete Style. Tnat every error and defect is even now removed is more than 
may be hoped ; and the author can only say that any sug^stion, made with 
a view to the improvement of the work, will be received with thanks. 

In regard to arrangement in treating of the History of the United States, 
two plans have been adopted : one called ethnographic, which presents each 
settlement or colony separately ; and one caWed chrorK^aphic, which blends 
the several subjects in one general view, and carries them all forward with 
the advance of years. 

In the present work, the author has adopted the plan followed by Bancroft, 
and other leading writers upon* our national history — a combination of the 
two systems, so far as to secure the advantages of both. Thus, for instance, 
\rirgihia is presented by itself —^hat is ethnographically — till the proper 
time arrives to inform the reader that another colonv, consisting of a kindred 
people, is established upon the same continent. The history of that is then 
taken up, and pursued to a convenient point, when the account of Virginia is 
resumed. 

It is easy to see that, by this course, the distinctness of the ethnographis 
arrangement is secured, wHile the ec[ualiy important advantage of just general 
views, is preserved. The inconvenience of treating our history upon a rigid 
system of ethnographic arrangement, is obvious, wheh we consider that it would 
carry the reader forward in the account of Virginia more than one hundred 
9nd fifty years, in ignorance of the important fart, that other colonies were 
springing up along the Atlantic border during this period, thus laying the 
ioundation (or a great nation, in which Virginia itself was finally to be merged. 
Such an arrangement results in a series of distinct histories, and so far as our 
national history is concerned, proceeds upon a radical error, inasmuch as it 
regards the separate colonies as distinct "nations and tribes." 

It may be well, however, in studying the following work, for the pupil, after 
he reaches the period of the French and Indian war, at pape 69, or when he 
has gone through the book, to turn back and review the history of the indi- 
vidual colonies, ethru^aphically — that is, by tmcinff continuously the his- 
tory of Virginia, then the history of New England, tnen the history of New 
York, &c. By turning to the taole of contents, he will easily make out this 
course, and thus both a areneral and a particular view of our early national 
history may be renderediamiliar to his mind. 

It will be perceived that the author has added to the present edition an 
explanatory and pronouncing Dictionary of proper names. The teacher will 
see the advantage of turning the attention of the pupil to this, and askina 
him questions upon it as occasion may require. At pages 336, 6 and 7, a brief 
notice of events which have recently occurred in the United States, will be 
found. ■" 

Entered, act nrding to the Aet of Congresii, in the year 1843, bj S. G. OoonuoH, la 
the Clerk's Ofise of the District Court of Massachusetts. 

Entered, aooording to the Aot of Congren, in the year 1864, by S. G. CkMnaiOH, la 
the Clerk's Office of the District Court for the Southern District of New York. 
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CHAPTER I. 
The 'progrest of History. 

I Ik the following pages we Jiropose to give a hislorj of tha 
Ignited Suies, with some account of other portiuns of Amerioa. 
HiMor^ ia a lecital of whit has happened, respecling- nations and 
countnea; and oui history of America will be an account of themoM 
interesting events that have occurred in the new world. 

3. Ail OUT leaders know that the history of mankind begins with 
Adam and Eve, almost 6000 years ago ; that their descendants spread 
over Ada first, then over Africa, and then over Europe. 

3. At what time mankind began to settle in Europe we cannot 
pi^cisely tell : we only know that about 1856 years B. C, ot about 
3700 years ago, a man by the name of Inachus led a company of 



were the descendants of those who had wandered there from Aaia. 
Inachus and his companions established themselves in Greece, and 
from that point of time, Europe gradually became occupied by civil- 
ized people. 
S. Thus the three quarters of the globe were settled ; and as tliey 

CHAP. l-,l. m>U«hlMi>rTl a. Whim .ndwlien. Aim htMDTT begin* In wmt 



10 GEOGRAPHY OP AMERICA. 

'. , All lay tpge^ruR Qne continent, mankind acquired a general, though- 
still imperfect, potion ^ their shape and extent. But America war • 

/'i!e^jat^^fK>m|Aj»a bytthe Pacific Ocean, almost ten thousand miles) 
-acTOis; ancf firora*£uidpe and Atirica, by the Atlantic, about three, 
thousand miles across. Of America, therefore, the people knew 
nothing. 

6. The ships in old times were small, ill-built, and feeble, com- 
pared with the ships of the present day. The people did not know 
the shape of the world ; the art of navigation was in its infancy, and 
even the mariner's compass, that mysterious but steadfast friend of 
the mariner, was not invented till about the year 1242. The cross 
ing of wide oceans was therefore a thing that could not be done. 
Navigators seldom dared to stretch forth upon the boundless sea; 
they only ventured to creep carefully along the shores, always keep- 
ing the land in sight. 

7. As navigation improved, mankind grew more adventurous upon 
the sea; and, by degrees, their knowledge of the world — its seas 
and oceans, its shores and continents — was so far increased, that the 
Old World, or the eastern hemisphere, was tolerably well under- 
stood. The idea had also occurred to many individuals, that the 
great oceans probably contained large masses of yet undiscovered 
land. 

8. It seems to be the course of Providence to make a gradual 
development of that knowledge which is important to man ; and 
when any great revelation, or any great discovery, is needful, the 
means of effecting the desired object are provided. The time had 
at length arrived for dispelling the mystery which had hitherto 
brooded over the mighty seas ; and Christopher Columbus, the instru- 
ment of accomplishing this great work, was born and trained for his 
career. 

9. It was he who not only discovered America, but made it known 
to the people of the Eastern Continent. The discovery was so new, 
vast and surprising, that the land he had found seemed like another 
world ; and accordingly it was called the New World. 



CHAPTER II. 
A geographical sketch of Ainerica* 

1. BsFoaE we proceed to recount the history of America, it will 
be weU to fix definitely in our minds an outline of its geography. 
As history details what things have happened, geography informs us 
where tliey happened. It is impossible to have a clear idea of the 
former, without a knowledge of the latter. 

Ana and Africa? Why did they know nothing about America? 6. What of naviga> 
tion in old times? 7. What was the result of improvement in navigation? 8. What 
Is said of the course of Providence? What of Christopher Columbus? 3. Why was 
Ameriea called the New World? 
Il — 1 What does history tell us ? What does Geography tell us ? Why should ws 
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6EO(3RAPHY OF AMERICA. 11 

9. On %ae suoceedioff page is a map t>f America, which, yon 
ohserve, lies between Europe and Africa on the east, and Asia on 
the west. The Pacific Ocean is 10,000 miles across in the widest 
part ; and the Atlantic, about 3000 miles. Columbus had to cross 
this latter ocean, to find America. 

3. The continent of America consists of two great masses of land, 
nnited by a narrow strip of land, called the Isthmus of Darien. Tne 
southern purtion is called South America ; the northern, North 
America. The West Indies, consisting of a great number of fine 
and fruitful islands, lie almost between North and South America ; 
and it was these that Columbus first discovered. 

4. The whole length of the American continent is about 9000 
mOes, or a little more than one third of the circumference of the 
globe, which is about 25,000 miles. The figure below will show 
this. The whole len^h of the eastern continent, from north to 
south, is about 7000 miles. 




5. The surface of the earth is supposed to contain nearly 
200,000,000 of square miles : about three fourths, or 150,000,000, 
are water; the rest, 60,000,000, are land. The following table 
shows that America contains a little less than one third of all the land 
on the globe. 

The eastern continent has about 31,000,000 square miles of land. 
The western continent has about 15,000,000 square miles. 
The islands of the Pacific, about 4,000,000 square miles. 

6. America is distinguished for the grand scale upon which its 
natural features are formed : it has the largest masses of fresh watci 
lakes; the most extensive valleys; by far the largest rivers; the 

know geography before history 1 2. Between what oceans is America ? How wide is 
the Pacific? The Atlantic 1 What ocean did Columbus have to cross, in order to fiou 
American 3. What of the continent of America? The West Indies? 4. The whole 
Ungth of the western continent? The whole circumference of the globe? Whole 
bngth of the eastern continent ? 6. Extent of the whole surface of the globe ? Flow 
ntoT square miles does America contain? 6. For what ia America distiof / shed 
X What of iu vegetation ? Its aninuds ? 



K POiJnCAL DIVISIONS OF AMERICA. 

hrjiCMt range of mountain* ; and tha loftiMt volcanoes on Ihe globa. 
The ullen peaks of the Andes are nearly equal in elevation to ui« 
lodiest of the old continent. 

7. The climate of America, along the Atlantic coast, is colder than 
that of the Eiiatem Hemisphere ; the vegetation is nearly the same 
The original animals of America diller in species from those of the 
eastern world. We have here no native elephant, rhinoceros, hippo- 
putamus, giraffe, tiger, leopard, or hon. Our domestic animals, with 
the single exceptions of the dog aod turkey, are wholly of European 



CHAPTER m. 
FoHtical JHvtsiont ofAmerka, 



I. Thk present divisions of Korth America are as foUowa : the 
UiiilC'l Slater : Mexico ' Giistimala ; Rnisian potu^ssions ; Grceo- 
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«Mid; Iceland; British possessioss, including the Caiiadas, New 
Branswick, Nova Scotia, and a vast unoccupied country to the nortb, 
which passes under the name of New Britain. The United Statea 
contain nearly 2,400,000 square miles, and British America some- 
thing more. 

2. The United States, Mexico, and Guatimala, axe independent 
eountrie», with republican governments ; the other portions are under 
the control of European powers. 

3. South America contains Peru, Equador, Venezuela, New Gra« 
nada, Bolivia, Chili, the Argentine Republic, and Uruguay, all of 
which are independent republics. Besides these, there are Brazil, 
which is governed by an emperor ; Paraguay, under the successors 
of the dictator, Francia; Guiana, which belongs to several Euro- 
pean powers ; and Patagonia, which is only inhabited by tribes of 
savages. 

4. The West India islands are divided between various European 
governments, only one of them, Hayti, being independent. The 
principal islands are Cuba, belonging to Spain, and Jamaica, belong- 
ing to Great Britain. 

5. The whole population of America may be estimated at about 
45,000,000. Of these, the largest portion are white people, or the 
descendants of Europeans. There are, however, a good many In- 
dians, some partially civilized, and others still maintaining their wild 
independence. There are also several miUions of negroes, mostly 
slaves, and many belonging to a mixture of the white and dark races 



CHAPTER IV. 

A Ivrd^s-eye view of the History of America. 

1. The discovery of Columbus, about 350 years ago, first made 
the civilized part of mankind acquainted with America. The people 
then occupying the country had no books, and possessed only very 
imperfect modes of recording events. Of their history, prior to the 
discovery of Columbus, we know but little. 

2. The history of America chiefly lies within the compass of the 
last 350 years. It shows us that diis continent was discovered by 
Columbus, under a commission from the king of Spain, who claimed, 
as l)elonging to the Spanish crown, all lands discovered by ships 
sailing under the flag of that country. 

QiUBttion* on the Map, p. 12. Where is Cape Homf Greenland? Isthmus of 
Darien? West Indies? Hudson's Bay? Gulf of Mexico? Caribbean Sea? Ndir> 
iMindland ? In what direction are each of the succeeding places from New York? 

III. — 1. What are the present political divisions of Nortli America? Extent of Um 
United Statea? British possessions in America? 2. Wtiat independent countries in 
North America? What are under the control of European powers? 3. What of ttM 
iMskjns of South America? 4. The West India islands? 6. Population of America? 

IV .-1. When were the discwTories of Columbus made? How waa the cirUind 

3 
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3. Soon after Columbus had revealed his great'discovery to Europe, 
many adventurers came hither, chiefly in search of gold, silver and 
precious stones, which were very abundant in aome parts of the coun 
try. Many of these adventurers had commissions from the king of 
Spain, and several of them were supplied by him with ships, money 
and soldiers, the purpose of which was to conquer and take possession 
af different parts of America for Spain. 

4. Thus Mexico was conquered by the bloody Cortez ; Peru by 
the cruel and remorseless Pizarro ; and Chili by Almagro. Other 
portions were seized by other leaders, until the southern part of North 
America, two thirds of South America, and the finest of the West 
India islands, were within the grasp of the king of Spain. 

5. The Portuguese seized upon JBrazil ; the French upon Canada, 
the mouth of the Mississippi, and some of the West Indies ; and 
England upon a portion of the Atlantic coast of North America. 
Other European powers picked here and there in the scramble, 
seizing upon such parts and pieces as they could get. 

6. Thus America became the spoil of European kings, who seized 
upon the lands, and conquered or destroyed the native inhabitants, 
ac(u>rding to their interest or pleasure. The whole proceeding took 
place in a dark age, and under one great and melancholy error, which 
was this — that uncivilized people are heathen, and consequently ene- 
mies of Grod, and whom it is, therefore, right to subdue, enslave, or 
kill, as may be deemed convenient by Christian men. 

7. Thus it happened that the wars against the natives in America 
were generally carried on under the sanction of the Christian religion ; 
the Indians were massacred by millions, in the name of Jesus Christ ; 
whole empires were devastated by those who went forth preaching 
and praying and performing all the rites and ceremonies of the 
church ! 

8. The chief elements of the history of America consist in six 
general topics, which are as follows : 1st, its Discovery ; 2d, its Par- 
ticipation betw^een different European Powers ; 3d, the Wars with 
the Indians ; 4th, the Wars among the European Powers, which in- 
volved the American colonies ; 5th, the Struggles of the Colonies for 
Independence ; and, 6th, the General Progress of Wealth and Civili 
nation. 

9. In the following pages we shall endeavor to give a view of 
these topics, devoting the largest space to the United States, which 
present not only the most interesting, but by far the most instructive 
passages of American history. 

wrorld first made acquainted with America? 2. To what limits is the history of Amer- 
tea chiefly confined? What does this history show? 3. Wtiat followed the announco- 
nient of Columbus' discoveries? 4. What of the Spanish conquests? 5. The Por- 
tuguese? French? English? Other European powers? 6. What did America than 
become ? Wltat great error prevailed in the settlement of America? 7. What was the 
consequence of this error ? 8. What are the six chief topics or elements in tlie histoiy 
•f America ? 9. What of the history of the United States } 
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CHAPTER V. 
Dtteovery of Ajnerica by the Northnun, 



1. BnoRE we proceed to speak of Columbus, we must saya few 
words respecting the accounta of the discuvery of America, previous 
lo his time. The Welsh have a tradition, of some celebrity, accord- 
ing to which, a chieftain of Wales, named Madoc, mtide several 'dlS^ '■ 
lant voyages to the west, about the year 1170. 

2. In one of those expeditions, they say ihat he discovered "ft 
&ir and large country ;" and, reluming to Wales, took with him & 
number of his friends and relatives, and set forth to settle theie. 
From this period there was never anything heard of them. Il haa 
been thought that the " fair and iar^e country" was Anierica, and 
that these emigrants went ihiiher. But there is no good reason to 
believe this tradition. 

3. The discovery o( America by the Northmen, at an earlier 
period, rests on a surer foundation. The inhabitants of Norway and 
Ocnmark were by far the most adventurous seamen of Europe durlns 
the middle ages. As early as the year 8li0, they had discove^ea '' 
Iceland, and it was colonized by the Norwegians in feT4. 

4. Greenland was discovered not long after, arid was settled by 
two odoaios, one from Denmark and one from Norway. Hence the 
inteieourse between this place and the home country became com- 
mon. According- to well authenticated accounts, in the year 1002, 
Leif, a Norwegian, with a number of men, set sail firom Gtcenland 
aitd proceeded to the south-west. 

3. Whit of Lha Kiinhminl Ictkmil 4, Qihi 
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5. The; soon came to land, and, conlinning thetr TOjmge, diaeai^ 
tirBd a country of grapes, which they named VitUand, or the Land 
of Wme. The party reWmed to Greenland, but, soon after, Thor- 

wald pursued the discovery in the Kune sliip. HaiVing landed on a 
beautiru] shore, he feil in with savages, and was kiUed by Ihem. 
His party escaped and returned to Greenland, whence stUl other 
expeditions were sent to the newly discovered country. 

6. Thougli the accounts of these voyages are somewhat vagne, 
there is no good reason to doubl that these Northmen actually dis- 
covered the coast of New England, and for some time were in tha 
habit of making voyages thither. Cajie Cod, Nantucket, Martha'a 
Vineyard, and other places, are described in their accounts too accu- 
rately to sdmit of serious doubt as to their identity. 

7. The knowledge of Vinland, however, appears not to have been 
genetalli^ communicated to Europe, and it was hnally lost to the 
Northmen themselves. After the year 1130, we hear nothing of it 
in their annais, and ail traces of such a country were entijvly obUt~ 
eraled from the minds of men. At the period of Columbus th4> ex- 
istence of America was as complete a secret a* if the hard) Norr*- 
gians had never ploughed these nurlhern seas. 



CHAPTER VI. 
AccoujU of Colwrnina. 



FmUmt of Coiumbht. 

I. This Western World was discovered by Christopher CataiDbm 

•«A.k.e.1 7. WhuoflhiiltiiQ-rLedgsDrVinlindl Whuof il«e diicorgrlui In Ite 
VI -t How lanf Mum Um iliKaTOT m Amgrtu br UulBRibui * WhU duiifa has 
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US we have already said, about 350 years ago. How surpTising the 
changes which haTe taken place in this comparatiTely short period ! 
[nstead of a mere wilderness, or at best an abode of savages, much 
ot the continent is now peopled by civilized men, and thickly studded 
with cities, towns, and villages. 

2. Columbus was a native of Genoa, in Italy, and was bom A. D 
1435. He was chiefly employed, till he was fourteen years of age, 
with his father, in combing wool. He was exceedingly fond oi 
Docks, but. the circumstances of his father did not allow him to indulge 
bis natural fondness for them. He was particularly pleased with 
books of voyages and travels, and early numifested a desire to see 
foreign countries. 

3. At length he was allowed to go to sea. His first voyages were 
in the Mediterranean. Of these history tells but little. We know 
that he was employed, for a time, in a war between the Venetians 
and the Mohammedans, and that, in one instance, when the vessel to 
which he belonged had taken Hre, he saved his life by swimming. 

4. But Columbus was too active and enterprismg to be always 
confined to the narrow limits of the Mediterranean. He travelled to 
almost every part of the world which was then known ; and his prac- 
tical mind at length led him to contemplate a voyage to parts which, 
as yet, had not been even thought of, by most persons. 

5. The mariners of the fifteenth century knew little of foreign 
countries. Their knowledge was chiefly confined to the coasts and 
islands of Europe. They had never ventured so far along the shores 
of Africa as to cross the equator. The trade with the East Indies 
was at that time carried on by land, and the West Indies were of 
course undiscovered. 

6. The strong desire which was felt by commercial men to find out 
a path to the East Indies by water, led to much conversation on the 
subject ; and some persons began to think and speak of the probability 
of reaching that part of the world by sailing round the southern point 
of Africa. But Columbus had a plan which extended still further. 

7. Having learned, from books of geography and astronomy, that 
the earth was round, it very naturally occurred to him that there 
might be kiore land somewhere to counterpoise what was already 
known on one side of the globe ; and that it was at least quite possi- 
ble to find the East Indies by sailing westward. 

8. But what was to be done ? Ho and his friends were poor, and 
it would require much money to fit out an expedition like that which 
the prosecution of his schemes would demand. He was therefore 
compelled to seek the patronage and pecuniary aid of others. 

9. He first explained his views and stated his plans to the senate 
of his native country, Genoa ; and subsequently to the king of Por- 
tugal and the king and queen of Spain. They heard him with pa- 
tience, but, believing him to be somewhat visionary, were not disposed 
to afford him the necessary aid. Still he was not discouraged. 

Uken place) 2. Wliatnf Columbus 9 31 What more of Columbus? 4. What of the 
travels of Columbus? What did he begtn to contemplate ? 6. What ol the mariners 
of the 15ih century ? 6. What was theBasire of commercial men ? 7. What was the 
ftaa of Columbus? 8. MTbat difficulties were in the waijr of Columbue? 9. What did 

9 
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10. He b*d bv tbi* tiina dnwn into his seirice his two yonnger 
mothen, Banholoinew and Dieso. BBilholomew had eren been Bent 
to Engl&nd, to solicit aid from Henry VII. ; but the verael in irhiGh 
he went was talien by {lirates, and noliuDg' more was heard, for soma 
time, either of him oi his undartaJiing. 

" , In the mean time, the appeal lo (he king and qneen of Spain 



and ninety men, and provisions for one year. Such an outfit was 
thought exceedingly libeial ; and queen mbeUa even parted with het 
jewelii to aid in paying the expenaee. 

13. The names or the three vessels that thus set oot for America, 
were the Santa Maria, the Pinia, and the Nina. The two latter 
were mere harks, hut the Sanu Maria, Columbus' own Teasel, was 
of considerable size. In addition to a crew of ninety men, about 
ih'rtj other perBcmB went out with them aa mere adTeutursra. 



CHAPTER Vn. 
Firtt discovery of America hy CeittTHhitu, 



htduau stnpraed at the veneli ef Cotumbui as Ifiti/ i^proaA. I 

1. CoLOMBua was now not far ftom fifty-fiTa years of age. H« 

had spent forty years at sea, and nearly twenty in planning this western I 

voyage. The day of his setting sail must have been a proud one to I 

him. How muBt his strong heart have beat high with emotion ! i 

9. The little fleet left the port of Palos, in Spain, on the morning I 

irCDlumbiuI II. WhuoTFaidlnanduul 
M of MtllDf Hll upon hil TOJIOtt 
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•f Auffust ]3th, 1493. Their course was south-westward till they 
reached the Canary islands, after which they proceeded exactly west. 
They had a good deal of unfayorable weather, and were forty days in 
reaching the West Indies. 

3. The seamen grew tired of the voyage, and once became mutin- 
ous. Columbus, though an old commander, was greatly troubled with 
them ; but he contrived in one way or another to keep them from open 
rebellion. At length, on the 21st of October, they faintly discovered 
land ; and on the 22d, they were alongside of a beautiful green island. 

4. This proved to be what was called by the natives, Guanahani, 
one of the Bahamas ; but Columbus named it St. Salvador. It was 
several leagues in extent, and had inhabitants upon it. Columbus, 
who had been the first to discover land the night before, was the first 
to go on shore in the morning. 

5. As soon as he had landed, he knelt and kissed the new earth, at 
the same time thanking God, who had prospered their enterprise. 
His men, impatient and mutinous as they had been during the voyage, 
now crowded around him and begged his forgiveness. The scene 
must have been truly affecting. 

6. The native inhabitants of the island — naked, copper-colored, 
with long black hair, and without beards — gathered around the new 
comers, not knowing what to make of them. They looked at the ships 
with even greater amazement than at the men ; regarding them, as 
some gigantic species of animal; and when some guns were dis- 
charged, they thought they had eyes of fire and voices of thunder. 

7. When Columbus had spent a little time in examining the new 
island, he proceeded to make further discoveries. Cuba was seen, 
November 7th, and Hispaniola or St. Domingo not long aflerwards. 
These, however, weraall the lands which were discoTM^ during 
this first voyage. tttJiV^^AEr^us supposed theseJ^be a^Pi of the 
Indies, they afteirwaroTacquired the name o^^R W^t Indies 
Columbus set out on his return to Spain, January^l4thm^93. 

8. On their panage homeward, the adventu/en encountered terri- 
ble storms, in one of which they were near being lost. In the moment 
of the greatest danger, Columbus had presence of mind enough to 
write, on parchment, a short account of his voyage, enclose it in a 
cake of wax, and commit it to the sea in a cask, in hopes that if all 
else should be lost, this might survive, and give information of his dis- 
coveries to the world. After seventy days, however, they arrived safe 
in Spain. 

9. A second voyage waB made in the fall of 1493, during which, 
Columbus discovered Jamaica and a few other islands. But now 
unexpected difficulties occurred. Enemies tliickened around him and 
retarded his progress. It was not till the summer of 1498, that he 
made his tliird voyage, during which he discovered the continent, to 

How lon| a time had he spent in planning his voyage ? 2. When did the fleet sailf 
What of their course? 3. What of the men during the voyage? What happened Oc. 
tober 1 1 , 1492 ? What on the 12th 7 4. What was the first land discovered in America ? 
What of Oolumbus ? What did Columbus do on landing ? What of his men 7 6. What 
of the natives of the newly-discovered island? 7. What other discoveries did Columbu* 
make during this voyage? How did the West Indies gel their name? When did Co 
huubas sat sail on his return ? 8. What of the voyage homeward! 9. What of tht 
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which he had been the first to open a pathway. Even then, being 
charged with misconduct, he was carried home in irons. 

10. Columbus was, however, liberated, and made a fourth voyage 
to America, in 1502, with his brother Bartholomew and his son Fer- 
dinand ; but it was his last. The same enmity which had caused him 
to be sent home from his third voyage in fetters still raged, and he 
at last became its victim. After languishing in obscurity and poverty 
for a time, he died at Yalladolid, in Spain, May 30th, 1507, in the 
seventieth year of his age. 

11. The new continent, on every just principle, should have been 
called Columbia, after its first discoverer. But Americus Yespucius, 
a Florentine, who visited the continent in 1499, and published a map 
of the coast, contrived to have it called by his own name. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
Oiner discoveries in America. 

1. The fame of what Columbus had done was soon spread through 
Europe, and adventurers flocked to the ^iew World — some for honor, 
some for enterprise, and others for gain. In general, however, the 
^at object of pursuit was gold and other precious commodities, as 
'Till become more evident in the progress of our history. 

2. Two Englishmen, John Cabot, and Sebastian, his son, were the 
first discoverers of the continent of America. They sailed in May, 
1497, under the patronage of Henry VII., of England. They saw 
the continent a year sooner than Columbus, and two years before 
Americus Yespucius. In this and subsequent voyages, they also dis- 
covered the islands of Newfoundland and St. John, and coasted as far 
south as Yirginia, claiming the country in behalf of the king of 
England, by virtue of these discoveries. 

3. In 1501, the king of Portugal sent out a fleet of discovery under 
the command of Graspar Cortereal. He sailed along the shores ot 
North America six or seven hundred miles ; but he appears to have 
thought more of money than anything else ; and not finding gold, he 
•eized on fifty of the native Indians, carried them home, and sold them 
as slaves. 

4. Emboldened by his success, he made a second voyage, but did 
not live to return. The general belief is that he lost his life in 
attempting to secure another cargo of slaves ; and that Labrador was 
the theatre of his crime and its punishment. This, however, is not 
quite certain. 

5. The French, too, engaged in attempts to make discoveries. 
What they did, however, was at first principally about the mouth of 

weond and third ▼0^568 of Columbus ? 10. What of his fourth voyage? What bmn 
•f Columbus 7 11. what of the name of America ? 

VIIL — 1. What followed the didcoveries of Columbus t What were the oblecta of tht 
mAj adTenturers in America 9 2. What of the Cabots 7 3. What of the kiak of Poct» 
§tt and Gas|iar Cortereal 7 B^ fi. What of the Freaah t 
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ibe St. Lawrence, and the iilands of Newfonndland and Cape Bmon 
By Ihe year 1505 or 1509, they were quite familiar with thja reffion, 
ftnd Denys, of HonSeur, had drawn a map of tbe Gulf of St. Law 

6. As early aa 150S, the French had became mQch en^ged in the 
fisheries on the nonh-eaet coast of the present United Suties, and, a« 
if to follow up the wicked example of the Portuguese, and involve tha 
firat aetllera in cruel wars, had.iorcibly carried away to France some 
uf the nativea. They appear also to have meditated the eerlaCiiisbDient 
of colonies in the New W odd. 



CHAPTER IX. 
Discoveries in North America. 



Death of Fonct dt Lam. 

1. Onk of the moflt remarkable voyages of discovery was made ti 
1524. Francis I., kbg of France, sent oat to America one Verr*' 
zani, a Florentine, who, with a single vessel, the Dolphin, aflei a 
long voyage of fifty days, in which he encountered a terrible storm, 
reached North Carolina ; thence, sa.iliiig northward, he explored tha 
coasts of New Jersey, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, MLiine, and 
Nova Scotia, and returned to France. He also paid some at^tion to 
the coasts of Florida. 

3. In 1534, the same king sent James Cartier to the (lulf of St. 
Lawrence and Newfoundland. In a second voyage, this navigator 
Kiiled up the St. Lawrence as far as Montreal, to which he gave its 
present ntme. He learned from the Indians something of northeni 

IX. - 1. Whu nmirlMWo Mjifot look plan tn 163) ) % Wlut ocwimd to 1631 1 



New Yoifc uid Venoout ; ud he claimed poaaeeaion of Cuiada in 
bebalf of the French. 

3. TboDgh the French were early attracted to Florida, the Span- 
iards weie before them. Ponce de Leon, a voyager with Columbua, 
baring become disaflected towards him, proceeded from Porto lUco, 
in Match, 1513, to make diacoveries by bimaelf. He found a new 
ngion, on the 6th of April, to which he gave the name of Florida, 
on accoant of ila florid or blooming appearance. 

i. The king of Spain, in whoaa name Leon claimed the coantiy, 
appointed him the ^veriior of it, on condition of his ealabhahing n 
colony there. In anemptine- to effect a settlement, he met with many 
remarkable adventureB ; finaJly hia people were attacked by the Indiana 
and driven away, and he was himself mortally wounded. 

5. In 1530, two slave shipa were fitted out at St. Domingo, which 
proceeded lo the coast of South Carolina, and hating decayed the 
native Indiana on board, suddenly set sail and carried them to St. Do- 
nungo. It is not Burprising, Irom this and similar outrages, that the 
savages of the continent, from one end of it to the other, becajne bu»- 
piciouB of while men. 

6. In 1540, Ferdinand de Soto made a tour through Florida, north- 
ward, to Georgia, and thence westward, across the Cherokee country 
and Alabama, to the country of the Chickasaws, where ho spent the 
winter. In the spnng of 1541, he discovered and crossed the Missis- 
sippi, and tiaveDed in Arkansas and Missouri. He died in 1543, and 
hia companionB passed through I^uisiana lo Mexico. 

7. The details of this expedition are full of iniereat. The Indiana 
of these regions, at this period, were numerouB, and their mannen 
and cuBloma present much that is curious. 



Sir Winter Baldgh. 

. g- , '^^ '"'^ already aeen that the English, throu t,n the Calwla. 
1.1 WbiUoCFlori(idMdFon«d.L«ouJ S. Wlui ot tUit Mf. t S. Whu dT P<» 
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kiid established laige claims in the new contiDent. In 1684, Queen 
Elizabeth sent out the celebrated and accomplished Sir Walter 
Raleigh, on a voyage of disooyery. He entered Pamlico Sound, and 
explored the coast northward. The queen bestowed upon thia region 
the name of Virginia. 

9. Among the discoveries of minor importance, made towards the 
close of the sixteenth century, were those of Bartholomew Gosnold, 
an Englishmatn. In a voyage to Yir^nia, as the whole coast was 
then called, he discovered and named Cape Cod, Martha's Vineyard, 
and Elizabeth Island; he attempted to form a settlement on the 
latter, bat without success. 



> \ 



CHAPTER X. 
Settlement at Jamestowru 

1. Ws must now leave the general current of events in America' 
and turn our attention, particularly, to the settlement and process 
of our own country, the United States. While the Spaniards 
Portuffuese, French, and other nations, were carving out the New 
World to suit themselves, we must now consider the operations of the 
English in North America. 

2. But, as our attention will first be directed to the southern 
section of our country, let us study the map at p. 24. This pre- 
sents us with a view of the Southern States, as they now appear 
We shall here see divisions of states and locations of towns, which 
did not exist at the time at which our history commences. The 
mountains, rivers, shores and waters, were, however, the same. 

3. One hundred and fifteen years passed away, after the discover]! 
of America by Columbus, and one hundred and t^n after the discov- 
ery of the continent by the Cabots, and no permanent settlement had 
yet been effected within the limits of what are now called the United 
States. 

4. But a new era in the histonr of this western world was at hand 
A company had been formed in England, under the patronage of king 
James I., whose object was to make settlements an3rwhere in Amer- 
ica between the 34th and 38th degrees of north latitude ; or in what 
was then called South Virginia. For this purpose they obtained a 
loyal grant or patent. 

5. In May, 1607, a colony of one hundred and five persons, under 
the direction of this company, arrived off the coast of South Virffinia. 
Their first intention had been to form a settlement on Roanoke island ; 
hut, being driven further to the north in a violent storm, th«»y discov- 
ered and entered the mouth of Chesapeake Bay. 

<Unand do Soto 9 7. What of the southern Indians 7 8. What of Sir Walt«r Balaifhl 
•. What of Gosnold? 

X —1,2. Let the teacher put such questions as he deems necessary upon the nap. 
B. How long a time had elapsed afler the discovery of America, before any permanent 
MtUenient was made In tlie prese.U United Sutes? 4. What company was fbrmod ia 
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LB of Ihe king' of England. To a, poinl of land further within the 
mouth of the bay, and near where Hampton now stands, they gxrv 
lie name of Point Comfort, on account of the comfortable anchongs 
they found there. 
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•baiUM. There vere only twelve kboMrs tnd a few mechtuiics in 
UiB company — " fbitj-eight gentlemen and four mechanics," us llu 
hisloritui inronns ub. All, moreover, were single men'; not in ot- 
gHnized family being &mano' Ihem. 

8. They were commanded by CapKun Chrifftopher Newport, an 
old and experienced navigator. After smoking the calumet, or pipe 
of peace, with the natives, on the spot where Hampton now Btands, 
they proceeded bIowIj up a river, which, in honor of their king, tliey 
called James River. 

9. But although they began by smoking the pipe of peace, it 
appears that some of the savage tribes, as they ascended the river, 
•bowed signs of hostility. They had doultleaa heard of the treat- 
meat of Uieir brethren at the Roanoke river, twenty yeara before, as 
vill appear in the history of North Carolina ; or perhaps they remeiD- 
bered the kidnappers of 1530. 

10. At length the colonists came to a peninsula, some lifty miles 
up the river, on its northern side, which they selected as a suitable 
place on which to establbh themselves. Here they landed and went 
to work. The place was called JamesiiMn. It was now about tho 
middle of May. 



Building Iwusea at Jamatmtn, 

11. The plan of government for the little colony had been pr(»- 
pared ibr die emigrants before they left England. One of their first 
efforts was to ratify, as it were, this constitution or form of govern- 
ment. The officers consiaied of a council or board of seven persons, 
frran whom they were to select a preddent, who was to act as chief 

«Uim) e. WhMofttalndiiin.t 10. WhMof lamMWwnl 11, IS. Wtolottl«i«« 
■mmentoflhtcoloay? 13. Wbs wsnllncounKllonl 
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IS. We most not omit to notice the method of fonning this <iii«l 
United States government. The London Company had selected thfi 
council beftvre the emigrants set out, but the names were carefully 
put up in a box and concealed till the party should a^ve in Virginia ; 
they were then to open it and organize themselves. A code of laws, 
which had also been prepared by the Company, was to be at the same 
time promulgated. 

13. The names of the seven councillors were Bartholomew Gos- 
nold, the navigator, John Smith, Edward Wingfield, Christopher 
Newport, John Ratcliff, John Martin, aAd George Kendall. They 
made choice of Mr. Wingfield for their president. 



CHAPTER ^XI. 
Weakness of the Colony. 

1. While a part of the colonists were busy in clearing the soil 
and building suitable huts and fortifications. Captain Newport, in 
company with Captain John Smith, ascended the James river to the 
falls, and visited Powhatan, the chief of the Indians in those parts, 
at his principal seat, just below wh^re Richmond now stands It was 
a village of only twelve wigwams. 

2. Captain Newport left the colony, about the middle of June, for 
England. No settlement was ever lefl in a more pitiable condition 
To say nothing of the danger from savage foes, their provisions were 
poor and insufficient, the water was unwholesome, and the summer 
heat intolerable to those who had been accustomed to a cooler climate ; 
many of them were sick, and those who were not sick were discour- 
aged. 

3. In less than a fortnight afler the departure of the fleet, hardly 
ten of them were able to stand up ; nor so many as five were fit to 
guard the fort, or plant crops for future sustenance. The sickness 
increased, till, in some instances, three or four died in a night. Fifty 
of them, or about half the colony, perished before autumn came on. 

4. To complete the catalogue of evils, they quarrelled among 
themselves. They first excluded from the council Captain Smith, 
professedly on account of sedition, but really and truly from motives 
el envy. Next they deposed Mr. Wingfield, the president, and ap- 
pointed Mr. Ratcliff in his stead, who was no better, and thus things, 
for some time, went on. 

5. They discovered, at last, that Captain Smith, whom they had so 
much hated, was the best man among them, and their chief dependence. 
In truth they could not do without him in peace or in war. Money, 
with him, was not as with most men, and especially those of this col- 
ony, a main object : the good of his feUow-men was the higher motive 
in his breast. 



XI. — 1. What of Captain Newport and Captain Smith? 2. What was the state of 
Ihe colony when Captain Newport left with the fleet 7 3. What soon followed ? 4. What 
added to the evils of the colony ? 5. What of Captain Smith? 6. Why is it proper to 
ie!l the s*ory of Captain Smith in detail ? 



6. Captain Smith became bo identified with the hiatory of the eiri- 
. aaj, and, indeed, with the history or our lace, that it may be well to 
give a more particular account of him — his birth, education, »t4 

idTentures in eaily Ufa. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

Captain John Smith. — His life artd. adveyitures. 



Captain Jehti Smith making Irtalies milh tti Indians 

1 Taia most remarkable man of all the firet settlers of JameBtowi^ 
wai torn in Ijncolnshire, England, In I5T9, He waa put as an appren 
tice )D a merchant, at the age of fitleen, but, disliking the business, he 
left his master, proceeded lo HntJand, eiilisled foe a time as a soldier, 
and It length found his way to AuBtria. 

3 Here he entered the Austrian army, then engaged in a war with 
the Turks. Aftet many singular adventures, and not a few hazardous 
exploila in single combat — having, in three several instances, cut off 
the heads e( his antsgonisla — he was at length wounded, taken prio- 
oner, and, on his recovery, sold as a slave. 

3. In this situation he conducted so well as speedily to win 'ha 
confidence of his new mistress, who, with a view to restore to him his 
(reedoro, sent him to her brother, an officer at the Crimea in Russia. 
Here, contrary to her expectations, he was put to the severest drudg- 
ery, and his life made a burden. 

4. DeterminEd to escape from his new master, he at length fonnl 
a convenient opportunity. He was employed at threshing, about 
three miles from the house. Here his master visited him once a day. 

in.- I. W^eilBnii wnEranaxOipuIn John Sinilh burn I WhuIDfllll urlj-IIfat 
1 WhMlupiHnedUibiuiin Aunliial 3. Wbu bappenal u hltniouing lUeTuiUI < 
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Watching his opportunity, Smith despatched him with the ilai], ld4 
his body in the straw, and, mounting his horse, fled to the woods. 

5. After wandering; several days, uncertain of his fate, he came to 
a guide-post. By means of the marks on this, he found his way. 
Thus he returned, through Russia, Poland, Germany, and France, 
to his native country ; not, however, till he had turned aside through 
Spain, to visit the kingdom of Morocco, and spent a short time there. 

6. He reached England just as companies were forming for settling 
the new continent of America. As he had lost none of his courage or 
bravery, he was admirably adapted to the hazardous undertaking. 
He was immediately attached to the expedition under Captain New- 
port, and made, as we have seen, one of 4he members of the Virginia 
council. 

7. Small bodies of men, when exposed to great danger, are, for the 
most part, united among themselves. But it was not so, as we have 
seen, with the Jamestown colony. There was no bond of union, 
even in the hour of danger. To restore harmony, then, was the first 
object at which Smith aimed. 

8. Peace and order, by his efforts, being at length restored, he 
found leisure to do something towards defending the colony from foes 
without. The Indians threatened them. By his ingenuity, he suc- 
ceeded in quieting them for the present, as well as in removing the 
fears which had agitated the colony. 



CHAPTER Xffl. • 

Smith taken prisoner, 

1. As soon as the colony became secure and was well supplied 
with provisions. Smith undertook a short voyage of discovery. An 
opinion prevailed among the first voyagers to America, ihto which 
Smith hsid fallen among the rest, that it was only a little way across 
the country to the South Sea — the ocean path to every sort of'^wealth. 
They supposed that by ascending almost any river which came from 
the northwest, they could soon find a passage by water, thither. 

2. The Chickahominy is a branch of the James, uniting with it a 
little above Jamestown. With a handful of associates. Smith as- 
cended it in a barge as far as it was boatable, and then, leaving the 
barge with a part of the men, who were to remain aboard, ascended 
in a canoe still higher up the stream. 

3. He had no sooner lef^ the boat, than the crew went ashore at 
the very spot where a brother of Powhatan, with some Indians, lay 
in ambush. They seized one of the men, and, after having compelled 

6. What of his escape ? 6. What of Smith respecting the American colony? 7. What 
was the stale of the colony when Smith was elected go 'ernor? 8. What did he do? 

Xni. — 1. What opinion had Smith adopted? 2, What river did Smith ascend with 
M exploring party ? 3. What occurred after Smith left the boat ? 4. How wim Sraltb 



SMITH TAKEN PRISONER. 






Smith going on an aploring ixctirsion. 

4. Having proceeded about twentr mile&, th^ overtook and killed 
the companions of Smith, and wounded him. They then autToundfld 
snd attempted to lake him; but, though wounded, he defended hiin- 
•elf antil he had killed three of his asaajlanta, when he sunk deep in a 
marsh and was captured. 

5. Smith knew the character of the Indiana, and set about devising 
pedienls to piolong his life. He took from his pocket a compass, 
1 amused his guards by showing them the vibrations of the needle. 

Ho also endeavored lo give them some feeble notions of the earth and 
of the vi«ble heavenly bodies. He also made use of other little 
devices lo gain time. 

6. But what most eicited the wonder of the savages was the fact 
that he could make a few marks on paper, from which the coluniats 
of Jamestown could understand him and comply with his request — 
for, as he was some time among the Indians, they permitted him to 
make the experiment. For a while, they regarded him as a sort './ 
magician, whom it might not be safe to destroy. 

7. They concluded, at length, however, to conduct him to Pow- 
hatan. He was therefore bound fur this purpose and brought before 
(he king, whom he found seated on a wooden throne, with two girls. 
Ills daughters, at his side. Alter a consultation with his princi|iai 
men, it was determined to put him to death, and they proceeded tu 
make the preparation. 

I «■ Wbu puUculirir utODldigd tbt ta 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Slory of Pocahontas. 

1, Two large stones were brought in, and laid at the feet of tn* 
nvage king, and Smidi's liead was placed on one of Ihem, while 111* 
savages galherad around lo witness the execution. Powhatan's club 
was laised, and every one was waiting in silent suapeuse t» see il fall 
on the victim. 

2. At this critical inBta.nt, Pocahontas, (he eldest of the gills, and 
the most beloved by the king, tiow, scarcely twelve years of age, 
nislied forward and threw herself wiih a shriek on Smiili. Her hair 
was loose, and her eyes wild and streaming with tears. She taisod 
her hands lo her father, and besought him, with all the power of la 
diui eloquence, to spare his captive. 



Pocahontas. '^^- 

3. Powhatan, thouah little used lo pity, could not resist Jier er 
(reades and tears. He dropped his uplifled club, and lookeS rouni) 
upon his waniors, as if to gather new courage. They too were 
touched with pity, (hough they were savages. At last he raised hi« ' 
daughter, and promised her to spare the prisoner's life. 

4. He was accordingly spared, and the very next day conducted by 
B guard of twelve men to Jamestown. He had been a prisoner about 
■even weeks. He was to send bach by the guard two cannon and a 
grindstone, for which Powhatan was to let him have a large tract of 
EOuntiy, and forevpr regard him as his son. 

6. He reached Jamestown in safety, but no^ wishing to send gun* 
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tt) the sarages, he determined to frighten them. HoweTer, he brought 
forward the two cannon and a grindstone, but they thought them too 
heavy to carry. He then discharged the cannon, loaded with stones, 
among the trees, which so afiected them that they were glad to return 
to Powhatan with a quantity of toys and trinkets in their stead. 

6. Powhatan was greatly pleased with the presents, but Indian 
friendships are not always permanent. Some time afterward, his 
savage feelings became again excited against the English, and a plan 
was laid for cutting them all off at a blow, which, but for the inter- 
ference of Pocahontas, would probably have succeeded. The day 
and the hour were set, and Pocsdiontas was informed of both. 

7. The very night before the deed was to be done, in the midst of 
a terrible storm, which, with the thick darkness, kept the savages in 
their huts, Pocahontas proceeded to Jamestown and revealed the plot. 
The colonists were therefore on their guard, and a part of them saved. 
This first plot to massacre the English took place in 1609. 

8. It does not appear that the savages ever found out who revealed 
their plan, for Pocahontas remained at her father's house for some 
time afterward. In the mean time, with the aid of Captain Smith, 
peace was once more established between the two nations. 

9. Pocahontas, having now become the warm friend of the Eng- 
lish, came every few days to the fort at Jamestown, with her basket 
of com for the garrison, which proved of great service to them. At 
length, however, she was stolen by a foraging party of the white 
people, and a large/sum was demanded of her father for her ransom. 

10. Powhatan" was unwilling to comply with the terms proposed, 
and began to prepare for a war on the English ; and had it not been 
for an event, as singular as it was unforeseen, a most exterminating 
war would doubtless have arisen. A young man, by the name of 
Rolfe, proposed to marry Pocahontas, and the proposal met the appro- 
bation of the king. 

11. She professed the faith of the Christian religion, and was bap- 
tized from a font hewn from the trunk of a tree, in the little rugged 
church at Jamestown ; and soon after was married. She became a 
^ithful wife and an exemplary and pious mother. Some of the prin- 
cipal families in Virginia descended from this union of a young planter 
with an Indian princess. 

12. In 1616, Pocahontas went with her husband to England, but 
she was very unhappy there. Captain Smith, who was in London at 
the time of her ^rival, called to see her, but, on account of her color, 
was a little reserved in his manner of treatment. This added to the 
ntensity of her feelings, and she wept like a child. 

13. Captain Smith inquired the cause of her grief. '' Did I not 
gave thy life," said she, " in America? When I was torn from the 
arms of my father, and conducted among thy friends, didst thou not 
promise to be a father to me ? Didst thou not say that if I went into 
thy country, thou wouldst be my father, and I should be thy daugh- 

not the Indians take the cannon ? 6. What plot was soon laid? 7. How did Pocabon 
laa sare the colony? 8, 9. What of Pocahontas? 10. How was war prevented ? li. 
.tHrba ol PocalwntM? 12. What of Focaboataa in the year 1616) 13. 14. What o» 
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tor? Thou httt deoeived me; and behold me here now. a strange 
and an orphan ! " 

14. Captain Smith could not resist such eloquence He intro- 
dixed her to many families of respectability, and did all he could 
while she remain^ in England, to make her happy, except that he 
never ventured to bring her before the king. She fell a victim to the 
united influence of grief and the climate, and died at the age of twen 
ty-two, as she was about to embark for America 



CHAPTER XV. 
Captain Smithes voyage of disco oery. 

1. During the captivity of Captain Smith, he had been carried in 
triumph, by the Indians, from the Chickahominy river, to their vil- 
lages on the Rappahannoc and Potomac, and thence through their 
other settlements to the Pamunkey river, and finally to the lower resi- 
dence of Powhatan, in what is now called Gloucester county. 

3. '* It is an ill wind that blows nobody any good," says an old, 
but current afid just maxim; and the captivity of Smith, though an 
evil in itself, had its advantages. It gave him such a knowledge of 
the country, and of the character and condition of the native inhabit- 
ants, as proved to be of the liighest importance afterward, boUi to him 
and the colony. 

3. We have seen already that the number of the settlers at James- 
town had been much diminished before the massacre of the men who 
went out with Smith. Some had also died during his absence. 
From one hundred and five, who came over, he found them reduced, 
on his return, to forty, and of these a part we;re just contriving to 
desert the colony. 

4. Attempts had been made at desertion twice before. Captain 
Smith resolved to put a stop to this, even if it cost him his life ; and 
he succeeded in doing so. But the state of things in Jamestown was 
exceedingly discouraging ; the government was of no force whatever, 
and everything would have gone to ruin, but for his courage and 
determination. 

5. At this critical period in the history of the colony, Captain New- 
port arrived from England, with 120 emigrants. The news of his 
arrival in James river raised the drooping courage of the people and 
diffused general joy. It is not improbable that the point on the James 
river, which is known by the name of " Newport's News," is the 
point from which his vessel was first discovered. 

6. But the joy was of short duration. The new comers, like too 
many of those who first emigrated, were chiefly " vagabond gentle- 

eurred between Pocahontas and Captain Smith in England 7 What was the fau of 
PocahontM 7 

XV. -- 1, 2. What apod arose from Smith's capture by the Indians! 3. How won 
Iks Goionisu reduced 9 4. What of daaertiona? 6. What of Captain Nawpoitl 
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nmn,"^— as the settlers called them — and goldsmiths. The latter, 
no doubt, came over, filled with the idea of obtaining gold. None of 
them, howeyer, expected to earn their living by hard work. All 
they thought or talked of, was about digging, washing, refining and 
carrying away the most precious of metals. 

7. Even Martin, one of the council, and Captain Newport himself, 
oecame absorbed — if indeed their brains were not actually turned — 
with the laea of finding gold. Martin claimed, no doubt sincerely, 
tliat he had discovered a gold mine, and Newport, af^er loading lus 
vessel with what proved to be worthless yellow earth,, believed him- 
self to be rich, and returned to England. 

8. Worn out with fruitless endeavors to direct the attention of his 
people to something more important than searching for gold, Captain 
omith undertook to explore the inlets, rivers and shores of the Chesa- 
peake Bay. This he accomplished, in the course of two voyages, in 
an open boat, and with only fourteen men. 

9. These voyages were undertaken and completed in about three 
months. He ascended the Potomac, above where Washington now 
stands, discovered and explored the Patapsco, and, it is thought, 
entered the harbor of Baltimore. The whole distance travelled was 
estimated at about 3000 miles. 

10. But to explore, merely, was not all that Captain Smith ao- 
eomplished. He journeyed into the interior, and made treaties of 
peace and friendship with many tribes of the natives. He also pre- 
pared and sent over to the London Company, a map of the country, 
which is still to be seen, and is very correct. This expedition, con- 
sidering all the circumstances, is one of the most wonderful on record ; 
and displays not only skill and perseverance in Smith, but far-sighted 
and statesman-like wisdom. 



CHAPTER XVL 

Smithes administration of the government. 

1. In three days afler his return from his second voyage up 'he 
Chesapeake Bay, Captain Smith — not yet thirty years of age — was 
made president of the Virginia council. It is worthy of remark that 
of the seven members of the council who came over about a year 
before, all but Smith and Kendall were now dead, or degraded, or 
devoted to the gold business. 

2. Not long after the appointment of Smith as president, Captaiu 
Newport came out from England with seventy more emigrants, twu 
of whom were females. Of nearly 300 emigrants, who had now 
come over, tbes^ appear to have been the only females who had as 
yet ventured to j« in tne colony. 

«, 7 What of gold ? 8, 9. What of Captain Smith's exploring? 10. What did Smith 
ii* besides? „^ _, 

XVL — I. What ofllce had Smith conferred upon him 1 How old was he 7 2. Wbafc of 
4 



S. From die oonplalnU of Binith to ths London compinr, 3 
■ppran that the chankcter of this thiid set of emigrants was no bettsr 
than the former. "I eotieat you," says he, " rather send but thirty 
oBipenters, husbandmen, gardeneis, fisheimen, bl&cksmiths, masons, 
and diggen-up of tiee-roota, well provided, tliaa a thousand «f aucb 



Captain SmiVi, prtsidmt. 

A. Smith was indefatigable in hb endeitvors to establish amoiui 
the coloniats habits of order and indastir. His maxim was, " Ua 
who will not work should not eat," And he had some success. 
Sereral of the " gentlemen" colonists became wood-cutters. They 
were required to labor six hours a day, for the common good; the 
rest of the time they had to theinseiTes. 

6. At length, Jamestown began lo have the appearance of a regu- 
lar and comfortable abode. It is true that they had as yet scarcely 
fifty acres of soil under cultivation, and were obliged to get their food, 
in part, from the Indians and from England ; yet they were now im- 
proving in their condition. They were also healthier, only seven 
having died daring the year 1608. 

6. Towards the close of this year, a fleet of seven Teasels arnved, 
will) about 300 emigrants. Nine vessels had set out, but two ti 
them had been wrecked at the West Indies. But Smith could hardly 
rejoice a1 the arrival of" rakes and Hbenines," and people who were 
" packed off," as many of them were, " to escape worse destinies at 

7. Something, however, must be done with them. One planof hi» 
was lo form new colonies. More than one hundred went up to th« 
(alls of the James river, and began a settlement ; one hundred mora 

Cipuln Ncwpon 1 3 What comrlsinu dnu Smilh mka lo tlw Lcndon G(iiin)iBD7 1 
4. Vhu cnduivra did Gmiih makt 1 6. Wut of Junenann t B. Whit uuk pUa* 
M tk( tVtm 0* Iha jmi ISOS 1 T Wtai tt m« (olunia 1 G, WWi (hm mMbnuiM 
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Indiana, and were either destroyed or driven sway:* 

8. A great mislbrtune now befel the colooj of JaiDestown. Cap- 
tzin Smith, bein^ severely wounded by an accident, and almost worn 
nut with hja au^rings and the ingratitude of his employera, deputed 
for England, leaving the gosemmenl, for the time, to one Percy 

9. Captain Smith was, mdeed, a most remarliable man. Few' 
men are better calculated to be pioneeia in settling a wilderness tLan 
he. Few could have seen more clearly in what the tme Interest of a 
Ti^ng' settlement consisted; and still fewer would have been equallj 
energetic and disinterested. 

10. Feelings — deep and painful — no doubt he had, for who has 
them not, in situations so trying as hisi — Yet the historian weU re- 
marks, " that he was the father of Virginia ; the true leader who first 
planted the Saxon race within the borders of the United States. " 
We shall have occasion to mention him again, in the history of Rn 
t'mtfliind. He died in London, in 1031, aged fifty-two yean. 



CHAPTER XVU. 
The colony on the verge of ruin 



Lard DtlanoT* amvti 

1. Th* departure of Captain 8roith for England wsa like (ho h«l 
•etttnjT of the san to the colony at Jamestown, at least for a time. 
No place ever went more rapidly on towards ruin. Order and indus- 
try disappeared, and the IndiaitB not only became less friendly, but 
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actually began to assmne a hoBtOe attitade, and to lenew Iheix out 
rages. 

2. Nor was this all. The indolence and bad conduct of the aettleii 
brought on a famine in the colony. Their want of food became so 
distressing that they devoured the skins of horses, as well as the dead 
bodies of those persons who died or were slain, whether of their own 
party, or that of the Indians. To add to the distress, thirty of them 
escaped and became pirates. 

3. In the short period of six months after Captain Smith's depart- 
ure, the number of the colonists was, in one way or another, reduced 
from 500 to 60. These, moreover, were so feeble and discouraged 
that they were wholly unfit to defend themselves against the Indians ; 
BO that the colony was daily and hourly in actual danger of perishing. 

4. In this dreaded condition, little short of despair, they resolv&d 
to return to England. But the decision was scarcely made, when one 
of the vessels which had been shipwrecked in the West Indies six 
months before, and whose crew and passengers had wintered there, 
arrived in the river, and landed at Jamestown. 

5. The wretched, despairing colonists were now urged to remain. 
They were now about 200 in number. But no pleadings of Sir 
Thomas Gates, who was to be their presiding officer till &e arrival 
(»f Lord Delaware, could prevail with them. Their plan was to sail 
for Newfoundland and scatter themselves among the vessels engaged 
in fishing there, and thus find their way back to England. 

0. They had four pinnaces remaining in the river, into which they 
entered, though almost without provisions, even for the voyage to 
Newfoundland. They had resolved — strange to say — on burning 
the town when they left it, and the energy of Gates, who, to the last 
moment, endeavored to persuade them to remain, was barely suffi- 
cient to prevent it. 

7. They actually set sail on their voyage. But just as they 
reached the mouth of the river — such was the ordination of Provi- 
lence — Lord Delaware, with provisions and more emigrants, arrived 
from England. This inspired them with a little courage ; and, as 
there was a favorable wind, the whole company bore up the river, 
and slept that night at the fort in Jamestown. 

8. Lord Delaware began his wise administration next morning, 
with religious exercises, after which he caused his commission to be 
read ; upon which a consultation was held, and a new government 
organized, in accordance with the wishes of the London Company 
and their commissioners. 

9. Much is said by historians in praise of the wisdom, firmness, 
and piety of Lord Delaware. It is recorded that the first business of 
each day was to assemble early in the morning in their ** little church, 
which was kept trimmed with the wild flowers of the country," and 



XVn. — I. What effects had the departure of Capuin Smith? 2. What of faminaT 
8. What took place in the space of six months 7 4. What did the colonists resolve ts 
do ? What of a vessel from the West Indies ? 6. What of Sir Thomas Gates ? 6. What 
»f the feur pianaces ? 7. What of Lord Delaware 9 8, 9. What of Lord Deltwai«'s 
•dmialstntisrif 
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(ben to inroka the preseiKw and blesnng of God, sAeT whidi ll 
nynued to theii daily ]abon. 



CHAPTER XVm. 
Progress of the colony at Jamestown. 

1. EvERYTHiNO HOW woTO \ better appeaisnce. Funir.e n* 
onger stared the cotonisU ui the face; their health was improved 

considerably; and the Indians were less truubleBome than ihey had 
been. Under the administralion of Lord Delaware, the people began 
lo enjoy not only safety, but comfort. Theii wretched cabins wen 
even exchanged for boarded houses. 

2. Unfortunately for ilie colony. Lord Delaware's health f^ed,and 
lie returned to England. He was succeeded, however, soon after his 
departure, by Sir Thomas Dale. This governor made an imporiant 
change in the condition of the colony. Hitherto Ihey had held their 
property and labored in comi " '^ ' ■ ■ -- l 
seltler a lot of three acres to < 
lAeTwuds increased to lifly ai 



3. In September, Ifitl, tan ships and 3IK) new emigrants arnreil. 
Other ajrivals there must also have been during the year, for it is Ibo 
eooourrent testimony of historians that the poj>u!ation was at iliii 
time about 700. Among other things which arrived, were 113 cows, 
80 goats, 300 swine, and a htrge stock of provisions. It must h» 
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temembeied that none of these domestic animals were natiTes oi 
America. 

4. A new colony was formed this year, further up the riyer, and 
enclosed with a palisade; it was named Henrico, in honor of the 
king's son. Another settlement, fiye miles from Henrico, was called 
New Bermudas. There was peace, now, with the Indians, and this 
peace was prolonged by the marriage, in 1613, of Rolfe with Pcca- 
hontas — an event whi(ji has already been mentioned. 

5. Tobacco, which had been discoyered by Columbus in his first 
yoyage* and had now come into use, was first introduced mto Vir- 
ginia in the year 1614. In 1615, the fields, the gardens, tnd even 
the streets and squares, of Jamestown were plant^ with it, and its 
sultiure was found highly profitable. 

6. It does not appear that more than two females came over, till 
1611, when 20 arrived. In 1620, when the number of the colonists 
was suddenly raised from 600 to 1860, there was a reinforcement of 
90 "respectable young women." They were procured by the 
planters as wives, by paying from 100 to 150 pounds of tobacco each, 
to defray the expenses of their passage. 

7. A number of unfortunate measures were adopted, about this 
time. One was the sending over to the colony, as laborers, by order 
of king James, 100 criminals ; another, the introduction of the silk 
manufacture, for which the colony was not yet prepared. A still 
more serious mistake was the purchase of 20 African slaves from a 
Dutch vessel — these being the first introduced into the English set^ 
tlements. 

8. There were frequent and numerous changes in the ofiicers of 
the government, especially that of the chief magistrate, near this 
period, and some changes, also, in the mode of administration. Still 
the colony was more fiourishing, in 1620, than at any former period. 
Within three years 50 patents of land were granted, and 3500 new 
emigrants received. There were now, in the commonwealth, 11 
parishes and 5 ministers. 



CHAPTER XIX. 
Settlement of New York, 

1. While the colony of Virginia was thus advancing, another set 
•lement, to the north, had ^een established. The island of Manhattan 
on which the city of New York was afterwards built, was first dis- 
covered, by Captain Henry Hudson, in 1609. This Hudson was the 
distinguished navigator who made discoveries to the north waid of 
Canada and Labrador, and explored the large bay which is called by 
nis name. 

161 M What of domestic animalflT 4. New colonies? Peace? Rolfe and Pocahori' 
las? 6. Tobacco? 6. Females? Indians of the colony? 7. MisUkes? 8. Changw 
an the government ? Land patents? 
XIX. — 1. What or Henry Hudson? 2. Hudson's birth and instructions 7 Hisdi* 
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Dijteh T-^el Ind^ Company to try to find ths But Indiea bj niliof 



Budlixi landing m Maixhattaii Iiiand, 

ffl a northwcsteni direction. Unable to proceed, on acoount of ihe 
ice, he returned to Newfoundland, and coasted aJong the shores of the 
United Slatei, discoveiiDg Manhattan Islsnd, where New York now 
■tandfl, ajid at the same time sailing up and giving- name to Uudaon'i 

3. As he waa in the service of the Dutch when he made his dia- 
eoveries, the latter claimed the country. The Elnelish, however, set 
np an earlier claim to it, ae being a part of North Virginia. They 
also sajd that aa Hudson was a BritisK subject, the countries be dis- 
Mvered were thein. 

4. But the Dutch were determined to hold the lenitoi^, if poasible. 
They, therefore, in 1610, opened a trade with the natives at Man- 
hattan Island, on the spot where New York now stands, and erected 
a fort on or near the present site of Albany. To the country in gen- 
eral they gave the name of New NeEherlanda ; and te the station on 
ManhalBin Island, when it afterward came to he settled, that of New 
Amsterdam. 

5. In 1613, Captain Argale, of Virginia, who had sailed to the 
north to break up a selllement the French were forming on the Pe- 
nobscot river, slopped at New York on his return, and demanded the 
•urrender of Ihe island of Manhattan, and indeed of the whole country, 
to the British king. 

6. But though the Butch yielded their claim at this time, it was 
(jmpty because they were unable to defend it ; for the Dutch tradern 
ooniinued to occupy it, and a new Dutch governor, in 1614, threw 

nmrr of the HudHn's river, fce. 1 3. Wh; vtn hli Aifwni\a for Iha beneftt of Iba 
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•ff tha joke, uid pat the fort it New Amsteidam in a poeition of 
defeuea. The deura of the Dutch to hohl the place u not aurpruinf 



Dutch trading itiith tbt Indiana. 

when WB leam that the beaver and other skins procnred then It 
1634, were thought to be worth over ten thousand dollare. 

7. The Dutch continued to resiBt the claims of the British to the 
couDtty till the year 1664, and, in Ihe mean lime, kept up a profitiHo 
trade with the natives. The progresa of the settlement was, however, 
exoeedin£ly slow, as long aa it remained in tlie hands of the Dutch. 



CHAFfER XX. 



J. We now turn our attention to New En^rland. Nothing bod 
been known us to the interior of this region lill the year 1605. Cap- 
tain Gosnnld had, indeed, explored the coasts, and attempted a settle- 
ment on Elizabalh Island, in 1602, but without success. The country 
went by the general name of North Virginia — South Virginia ex- 
tending only BO far north aa to include the country near Hudson's 

3. About the year 1605, Captain Weymouth, an EngliHiimaii, 
while searching for a northwest passage to the East Indies, discov- 
ered the Penohacot river, in Maine, and canied home five of the native 
Indiana with him, to be educated. These Indians excited great curi- 
inity in England ; and their accounts of the country led other naviga- 
tors to the Baiue coast. 

IX. — 1. What of New England J Z Cspuin Wejmomhl 3. The njmoulh Ci>«- 
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S. There wBHacompanyfomMdinEnglanil, about tiiiHtiine,ca11ed 
tiM Plymonth Company, whose object naa to proBGcute diiKoveriM 



Captain Wegjneuth txhtiiting Indians in Ertgland. 

antf make octtleiDenis aionpr the coast of North Virginia, aa the Lon 
don Company were then about to do with regard to the coast of South 
Vii^nia. 

^. In 1606 the Plymouth Company sent out two ships of discovery, 
under Captains CliaJoni; and Piynne. Captain Chalons took with 
nun two of the live Indians brought otbf by Captain Weymouth. 
But he did not reach America, for hia vessel was taken by the Span- 
iards, and he himself carried as a prisoner to Spain. 

5. Captain Prynne, more successful, surveyed the coasts of the 
country very extensively, and carried with him to England such a 
glowing account of Its excellent harbors, rivers, forests and (isheries, 
that, in 1607, a hundred adventurers, in two ships, went out to seek 
their fortune in America. Even in the depths of the green woods, 
they eipected to And " mines of gold and silver and diamonds." 

6. They first fell in with the island of Monhegan, on the coast of 
Maine, but-landed at the mouth of the Kennebec river, then called (he 
Sagadahoc. They settled at Parker's Island, and built a fort on ll, 
which was named Fort George. They brought with them two mora 
nf iho five Indians taken awav by Captain "Weymouth ; and this pro- 
cured them a welcome from all the Indian tribes. 

J. The Penobscot Indians were, at this time, the ruling tribe from 
Salcro to Acadia, or Nova Scotia. Pleased with the new settlers, 
their chief acknowledged subjection to the English king, and sent his 
son to visit the colony, and opened a trade with them for furs. Happy 
had it proved, if the &iendly intercourse thus begun on our coast had 
been continued. 

8. In December, of this year, Ihe ships returned to England i forty • 

lunil 1. WbUwurinnsin lOnei S. WhU or Cgjniiln Piriioe) 6. Wtui tr tki 
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Are of the RdTentOTers renujaod behind. TheH, howerei, wen mm 
diseounged. The winter was exceaairely seveni, and not haTiBg 
brought over a very libera] supply of proviaionB, they were ledoeed la 
the necenity of living upon lish and very lesn gune, and finally apon 
dogs' flesh. They letomed to England with the next Teasel, uid 
gsTB up the colony. 

9. A atrange story used to be told of these settlers by one of th» 
Indian tribes residing on the Kennebec ; but it does not comport Ten 
well with other accounts of their pacific disposition. However, as it 
W quite posaiblo the deed deacribei may have been done to the Indiana 
by somebody, it mav be well to relate it. If true, we eaouot wonder 
MX their subsequent hatred and revenge. 

10. The English, it is said, employed the Indians, on one occa 
■ion, to'draw one of their cannons into the fort, by taking hold, unit- 
edly, of a long rope iastened to it. As soon as they were formed in 
a straight line, delighted with the sport, the cannon was discharged, 
and a great part of the Indians were killed or wounded. 

11. In 1614, Captain John Smith, the South Virginia adventurer, 
sailed from England, with two ships, on a voyage of discovery, to the 
coasts of North Virgbia. Arriving at Monhegan Island, in Maine, 
lie built seTenl boats, such as would belter answer his purposes llian 
larger vessels ; and, in one of these boats, with eight men, he trav- 
ersed the whole coast from Penobscot to Cape Cod, and made matiy 
diaeoreriea. 



Smith hviliing hoatt in MmM. 

in. On bis return to England he prepared a map of the whsk. 
eoast, &om Maine to Long Island Sound, most of which he lud leeo 
and observed during his journey. To many of the capes, points 
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MkhIb, lie., of this legion, he g&ve the names thej nov bear. Th* 
nap was presented to the king's eon, aflerwArds Chajrles I., who 
aamed the country, in ganeml, New England. 

13. Captain Smith, on leaving the coast, had left one of his tssmIs 
lo procure a cargo of fish for the Spanish market. But Hunt, the 
•"nunander, decoyed on board tw-nty-seveo Indians, nhich he earned 
*iTa7 and sold for slaTea. Thn crime, no donbt, afterwards caused 
P9K death of thouBandaof unoSendiDgmen, women and children. 



CHAPTER XXI. 
The first settlers of New England. 

1. The fiiBt pennanent settlement in New Enj^Iuid was made id 
lfi20, bj a company of men, women and children, called Puritans. 
They were a pious and excellent people, but somewhat peculiar in 
their religious opinions and habits. 

3. The Puritans were desirous of a more pure worship of God than 
that of the national chureh of England, and, on this accoont, had sep- 
a-ated themsehes from that chureh, and thus became exposed to a 
religious persecution, which, in 1607, drove them, with their pastor, 
1 1 Amstenlam, in Holland. 



Mr. Bobauaa preacktag in Hottartd. 

3 This pastor was the Rev. John Robinson. Under his pious stte 
tlwy remained a year in Amsterdam, when they found it desirable to 
nmoTe to Leyden. The flames of persecution continuing to rage iu 
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England, they 'were joined bj manvof their conntryinen, and the eai»- 
giegaUon b«)»iiue, In a few jnars, large snd reBpectable. 

4. Yet they never felt tbemselvee at home in Htdland. Thejr 
were BtrangeiB and sojoumera there, and Hkely lo remain so. Man; 
were the leasona — some of them weig:hty — for refusing to eettle 
down peimanenlly among' the Dutch. They were on the look-out, 
Ihcrefore, for a resting-place. 

5. Just at this time, in the good proTidence of God, an BHylnm vng 
opened to them in the wilds of America. In thai untrodden country 
they could be free, aa Ihev imagined, from persecution and tyranny. 
There they could read their Bibles bv their own firetildes, undiatuibed, 
and worahip God aa their own conscience told them was right. They 
could alao transmit to their children and grandchildren the same privi- 
leges. 

6. Having procured a vessel, the Speedwell, of sixty (one, they 
made preparationa to depart for America. Before leaving Holland, 
however, Ihcy kept a day of fasting and prayer. They then went to 
Delflhaven, ajxiut twenty miles from Leyden, and thence 10 Southamp- 
ton, in England, where they were join»J by a company of their Puri- 
tan friends from London, in a vessel of one hundred and eighty tons, 
called the Mayflower. 

7. Their little fleet being in readiness, they set out, August IStli, 
for America; not, however, till they had spent a parting hour with 
their friends, whose faces they were to see no more, in religious 8ei> 
vicei. A little way out of port, the Speedwell sprung a leak, and 
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9. <)nB imndreii and two of the Pmitans now crowded thomselTea 

mio ona vessel, ilie Mayflower, and made a fir.al erabwkation. Thia 
waa September 16, 1630. The weather, as might have been feared 
•t this aeafiOD, jiruvcd unfavorable, and they were more than two 
aiontha in reaching the shores of Cape Cod. 

9. It had been their intention to settle further south, near the Hud- 
•on i and with thia view, they had procured a patent of the Iiondon 
Company. But winter was now nigh, Hudson's river far off, and 
perilous shoais and breakere between. They therefore gave up their 
original plan, and sought a landing-place near wheie they were. 

10. On the Slst of Navember, siity-six days after they left Soiith- 
unplon, they found themselves at anchor in Cape Cod harbor, near 
the present town of Truro ; having lost, during their long and peril- 
ous passage, but one man. 

It. Before landing, the; formed, in the cabin of the Mayflower, a 
Klemn compact for their future safety and government, which was 
Mgoed by forty-one of the number — the rest being women and chil- 
dren — and John Carver was immediately chosen governor of tha 
colony for one year. 



CHAPTER XXn. 
The Puritans at Cape Cod 



1 Wluu of Iha Mi^r 
Jf dlun did Ihaj Bdopi 
It kaibn ludlnfl 
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try. The pmapeet was not Tery inriting, especially at each a seasoii, 
bat it vaa their only Teaoutce ; and rixteen men were deputed for the 

2. In theii JiiM attempts to go ashore, the water was so shallow 
they were c^liged to wade a considerable distance, and majiy of tliera 
toot seven colds, which, in some instances, appeared to 1^ the foun- 
dation of what we usually term quick-oonsumption. Thev fooiid 



nothing, moreover, on shore, but woods and sand-liills. They had 
gone out anned, bat bad not been molested. 

3. The next day, November 33, was the Sabbath. On this day 
they tested, " acconling to the commandment" and their uniform cus- 
tom. On Monday, the men went on shore to refresh themsslves and 
make fiuther discoveries ; the wnnen went also, attended by a guard, 
to wash some of the clothing. 

i. This aame day, they also began to repair their shallop for the 
pnrpose of coasting, iha Mayflower being too large and unwieldy for 
convenience. It waa a alow task, however, for the carpenter did not* 
complete the neoeasary repairs till sixteen or seventeen days had 
ela)wad, and winter wae now at hand. 



First nghi ef tht Indians. 

5. On Wednesday, November 95, a party of wxteen men, con>' 
manded by Captain Miles Siandish, and well armed, went out to maka 
discoveries, when about a mile from the sea t'ey baw five Indians, 
who, at Bight of their new visitors, Inunp^ieiy fled. The latter pur. 
sued them ten mile«, but did not overtake them. They had gime an 
far, however, that they were obliged to kindle a lire and sleep in tb* 

6. The next day they found several heaps of sand, one of wliicli 

XXlt — 1. Wtial 
■urnd NiirambuSS 
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was oorered with mats, and an earthen pot lay at one end of it. On 
^^g&^Sf ^^y found a box and arrows, upon which they condudod it 
was an Indisin grave, and accordingly replaced everythiug as they had 
Ibund it. 

7. In another place they found a large kettle, and spur it another 
pile of sand, in which, on a close examination, was found a basket 
containing three or four bushels of Indian com. ** This providential 
discovery," says Holmes, in lus Annals, *' gave them seed for a futur* 
harvest, and preserved the infant colony from famine." 

8. due fact should be mentioned, which shows what sort of men 
these were. Though they took away the kettle and a part of the 
com, it was with the firm intention to retum the kettle if ever they 
found an owner^ and pay for the com ; and to their honor be it re- 
corded that they actually found the owners a^rwards^ and liberally 
paid them. 

9. In the course of the same day, they found more graves, and the 
ruins of an'Ihdian hut or house ; and in one place a number of pali- 
sadoes, or stakes and posts, framed together like a wall. They also 
saw a trap for deer, in which cme of the party was caught, though 
without much injury. 

10. After sleeping a second night in ihe woods, they returned to 
their companions, who received them with great joy. It was about 
this time that the first white New England child was bom. His namo 
was Peregrine White, and he lived to be eighty-four yeans old. 



CHAPTER XXIU. 
Landing at Plymouth, 

1. It was the 16th of December, when the shallop was ready 
Four of the principal men, with eight or ten seamen, immediately set 
out on a tour of discovery. Snow had already fallen, and the weather 
was so severe that the spray of the sea, falling upon their coats, and 
fieezing, made theip look like coats of mail. They slept the first night 
on boaid the boat ; but the next morning the company divided, and a 
part travelled by land. 

3. As they went on, they found an Indian burying-ground, sur 
rounded by palisadoes,^ and. many graves with stakes around them. 
But they saw no livin^person, nor any place suitable to be the habita* 
tion of uving men. They met at night with their friends of the shal- 
lop ; and the whole party slept on shore by a fire. 

3. They rose at five next morning, but had scarcely finished the*f 
prayers, when the ^ard they had set cried out, " Indians ! Indians !" 
and a shower of arrows fell among them, accompanied by such yel1« 

' — - - - — ,, ^ 

9. What did they find the next day ? 7. What other things* did they find ? What a* 
wm T 8. Did the PuriUns pay for the kettle and corn they took ) 9. What other 
thinndid ttw party find ? 10. The return of the party f The first child ? 
2Hn. — 1 What happened ou the 16th Denembar ? 2. What of Indian gnrw, kr 1 
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Tht landing. 

oy the Kpoit of th 
whoop. They tho 

and fled. 

4. The arrows were preserved as curioiiliea by the Enriish, for 
they were the first they had seen. They were pointed with deer's 
horn and eagle's claws. Their assiuIantB were of a tribe who remem- 
bered Hunt, the kidnapper of their people, and it was no wonder they 
■ought rerenge for the past, or defence against future molestation. 

5. The exploring party now went on board the shallop, which pur- 
sued its course along the northern shore of the Cape, towards Plym 
outh. They sought for a convenient harbor, but no harbor was tu 
be found. At last the pilot, who had some knowledge of the coast, 
assured them that he knew of a good one far ahead, but which, with 
much exertion, might possibly be reached that night. 

6. " They follow his guidance. Alter sailing some hours, a storm 
i>f snow and rain begins. The sea swells; the rudder breaks; and 
the shallop must now be steered with oars. The sCorm increases, and 
I ight is at hand. To reach the harbor before dark, as much sail as 
[lossible is home — the mast breaks into three pieces — the sail falls 
dverbiard. But tho tide is tavoiable. 

7. " The pilot," says Bancrotl, " in dismay, would have run the 
Tesse on shore in a core full of breakers. 'About with her,' ex- 
plaimcd a sailor, ' or we are cast away.' They gSt her about imme- 
diately ; and, passing over the surf, they enter a fair sound, and shelter 
themselves under the lee of a small rise of land. 

B " It is dark, aiid the rain beats furiously ; yet tho men are m 

1. Indluu) 4, Amiint G, S, 7, S. WMt Kcounl doeiBuicron eiieT S.Wkvc* 
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mty and cold, and weak, that they slight the danger to he appre- 
hended iiom the savages, and, after great difficalty, kindle a &re on 
shore. Morning, as it dawned, showed the place to be a small island 
within the entrance of the harbor." 

9. The day which had dawned was Saturday. They not only npeat 
this in quiet rest, but also the following day. It is wonderful to think 
what pious regard these Paritans had for the Sabbath. Though tiieix 
friends on board the Mayflower were waiting in suspense, and every- 
thing required the utmost haste, they would not proceed on Sunday if 
they could help it. 

10. When the Sabbath was over, and they had examined the coun- 
ay, they determined to make it the place of their settlement. They 
were particularly pleased with its pleasant brooks and woods, and the 
excellent land. The soil of both the main land and two islands adja 
t«nt was covered with walnut, beech, pine and sassafras ; and numer- 
ous corn-fields were also to be seen. It was December 21, when they 
made the landing ; and this is the day which should be kept as the 
anniversary of the interesting event. 

11. They proceeded to convey the intelligence of these things to 
their friends on board the ship, which forthwith came to the shore, at 
the point fixed upon. On the 30th of December, after landing and 
viewing the place again, they concluded to settle upon the main land 
on the high ground, amid the corn-fields. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 
Settlement of Plt^mouth, — Tioo men get last in the woods, 

1. The next day after the Puritans landed, they began to cut tim- 
oer for building, and in a few days to erect cottages, or, as we should 
<ay, log-houses. They continued at this work, whenever the weather 
would admit, till about the first of March, by which time they had 
formed quite a village. 

2. The colony consisted of nineteen families. . Each family, for the 
sake of expedition, had built its own cottage ; but they all united in 
the erection of a store-house, twenty feet square, for general use and 
wnvenience. They called the place Plymouth, after Uie place of the 
same name they had left behind them in their native country. 

3. The first Sabbath after they landed was observed with unusual 
solemnity. Some kept it on board the Mayflower, and others in their 
now houses — which being made, as has already been said, of logs, 
rery siK)n aiforded them a partial shelter. 

4. On the 12th of January, 1621, three weeks after the arrivoi. 
two persons, named Goodman and Brown, walked into the woods to 

Vatunlay, Sunday, and Monday following? 10. Wh ' did they return to settle in the 
place they had found 9 11. What of the landing? 

XXIV. — 1. What did the Puritans do after landing; 2. How many families did the 
•Bkinx coaaiat of? What did ihey erect 1 Why did ihey call the place Plymoutnl 

4 « 
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About midnighi Ihey beard a strange 
howlinff in tbe woods aruuad them. At Hist it appeared to be a good 
ivay off, but it gradually came nearer. They imagined it to pioceed 
from )iona, and were excessively (lightened. 

0. In their alarm they eiiught a tree which they could ascend in a 
mument, should the danger become imminent. Tliey then continued 
to walk round it, but were ready to leap upon it. It would bave been 
■ cold lodging-place in the middle of winter, and in a severe snow- 
Morm ; and though it might have saved them from the wolves, which 
caused their fright, they would, probably, have frozen to death. 

7. Fortunately, however, Ihey did not perish, though the ciomuuE 
found thcin faint with hunger and cold, and Goodman's feet were m 
frozen that his 6iends were obliged to cut olf his shoes. Their being 
compelled to walk round the tree all night, tedious and distreaung u 
it bad been lo them, doubtless saved their Uvea. 



CHAPTER XXV. 
Sufferings of the colonists. 



1. Tin winter of IfiaO-3l, as we have already seen, was seTcra, 
even for a severe climate. The beginning of March brought a south 
wind and warm weather ; and the birds began to aag in the wood* 

|WintiXtlHaiHSBMaQi*ltMtl><drlandlag1 4-7. tVhal Iwppwsd to Ooodmu wl 
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most merrily. The green grass also began to appear, hastened by tha 
Temal sun and warm showers. 

2. But the colonists did not all live to see the return of spring and 
summer. Their sufferings had been so great, especially ailer their 
arrival on the coast, that, as one historian testifies, about jfialf of them 
were wasting away with consumptions and lung fevers. Besides this, 
their labor in erecting their cottages was very great. 

3. Of the one hundred and one persons who landed, by the first cf 
April all but fortynsix were dead, including among them Mr. Carver, 
the governor, his wife, and a son. The living had hardly been able 
to bury the dead. Nor had the healthy been able, at all times, to 
take care of tlie sick ; for at one period there were only seven persons 
who called themselves well, in the whole colony. 

4. Happy for them was it, that, in the arrangements of Divine 
Providence, spring came on thus early and favorably, and with it, to 
those who survived, returning health and vigor. It is worthy of re- 
mark, that of those who survived the sorrows and dangers of this 
terrible winter, the far greater part hved to an extreme old age. 

5. But new distresses were in reserve for them. The provisions 
Jiey had brought out from England, together with what they could 
raise and procure afterward, were but just sufficient to sustain them 
through the next winter and until a second crop of com could be had. 
Yet, in November, 1621, a ship, with thirty-five emigrants, arrived, 
wholly out of provisions, and dependent on the colonists. 

6. This reduced them to half allowance for six months, and a part 
of the time to still greater extremities ; for it is said that for two months 
they went without bread. ** I have seen men stagger," says Wins- 
low, who was one of their number, ** by reason of faintness for want 
of food." Soinetimes they depended on fish ; at others they bought 
provisions, at enormous prices, of ships that came upon the coast. 

7. Nor did their sufiferings very soon end. As late as 1623, their 
provisions were at times so nearly exhausted that they knew not at 
night what they should eat next morning. It is said that in one in- 
stance they had only a pint of corn in the whole settlement, which, on 
being divided, gave them but five kernels each. It appears, indeed, 
that for months together they had no com or grain at all. 

8. Milk, as yet, they had not, for neat- cattle were not introduced 
among them till the fourth year of their settlement. When any of 
their old friends, from England, arrived to join them, a lobster or a 
piece of fish, with a cup of water, was of\en the best meal which the 
richest of them could furnish. 

9. Yet, during all these trials — firom hunger, fatigue, sickness, 
loss of friends and many other sources, their confidence in God never 
once forsook them. ' Their sufiferings even bound them together as by 
a closer chain, and while they loved one another better than before, 
their love of God was increased in the same proportion. 

XXV. — 1. What of the winter? March ) 2, 3. What of deaths and suflTerhigs ? 4. 
Sprinf ? 6, 6. What did they suifer during the year? 7. What of tlie want of corn 
■Ad bnadl 8. What of milk? What did they set before their firimda? 9. Uuw dM 
Um Diif riin« boar their triaid f Wliat effect did these produce? 



CHAPTER XXVI. 
Treaty with the Indiatu. 

1. Ih Much, 1621, JDst before Goremor CarreT's death, bo Indian 
Chief, br the name of Samoset, aniTed at the Tillage. He had seen 
tome of the English lishcniien at Penobscot, and learned a Uttle 
broken English, and bis first troids to those he met with, on entering 
the town, were, "Welcome, Englishmen!" This dispelled their 
fears, and gave them courage to enter into conversation with him. 

2. Samoset was naked, except a leathern belt about his waist, with 
a wide fringe. He was tall, straight, and strong ; his hair long be- 
hind and ahoit before, and he had no beard. He had with hka a bow 
and arrows — the usual weapons of war used by his c^iuntrjinien. 

3. The settlers received Mm hindiy, entertained him as well as they 
were able, and lodged him for the nigbt. In the morning they gave 
him a horseman's coat, a knife, a bracelet, and a ring. Upon thU he 
departed, promising to make them another visit in a few days. He was 
a kind of under sachem or chief of the great tribe of the Wampanoaga. 

4. He came to them again, in a few days, according to bis promise, 
and brought five more Indians with him. They sang and danced 
before the settlers, in the meet fomiliar and friendly manner, and 
parted io an :imicable way, 

5. Short'y aflerwaid other Indian enme to the village, and aaid 
that Mauasoit, the great chief of all tbe tribes in the south eaal*. 



Mavaitiit nakitig a trtatg. 

part of Massaehaeetts, was near by. He soon made his appM^ano* 
on the top of a tiill, with sixty of his men. The Englishmen weie m 
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fi8t afraid of such a body of saTages ; for their whole number, men., 
women, and children, did not exceed fifty. 

6. Mr. Winslow was sent out to make a treaty with them. He 
carried Massasoit two knives, and a copper chain with a jewel in it *, 
and to his brother, Quadapina, he gave a knife, a jewel for his ear, 
some biscuit and butter, and a pot of " strong water," or ardent spir- 
its. Mr. Winslow satisfied the two chie&, and invited them to the 
village. 

7. They accepted the invitation, and, with twenty of their men, 
came to the town to see Grovemor Carver. To convince the villagers 
that they were friendly, they left their bows and arrows behind them 
on the hill. Mr. Winslow, on the other hand, to assure the Indiana 
that their companions should not be hurt by the '^ thunder and light- 
ning" of the villagers, staid vnth the party on the MQ. 

8. A great desd of parade was made by the governor, in receiving 
them. His soldiers met them at the foot of the hill, and, vdth drums 
an4 trumpets sounding, conducted them to his house, where, after 
Grov^nor Carver and Massasoit had kissed each other's hands, they 
sat down on a green rug which was spread for them. 

9. The Indians, Uke all ignorant or savage people, were greatly 
delighted with these attentions. Food was set before them, and 
" strong water" was given to the king ; of which, it is said, he drank 
so freely that it made him " sweat all the while." A treaty was made, 
which was kept faithfully fifty years. 

10. It was this same Massasoit that taught the English to cultivate 
Toaaae or Indian com ; the first of which was planted in the May 
following. Through his influence, moreover, nine smaller chiefs, who 
had before been suspicious of the English — partly, no doubt, because 
they had stolen their countrymen — subscribed, as he had done, a 
tifiaty of peace. 

11. The English had an opportunity, soon after this, of returning 
the favors of Massasoit and Samoset. The Narragansets, a powerful 
tribe of Rhode Island Indians, made war upon Massasoit. After there 
had been a good deal of hard fighting, the English interfered in behalf 
of Massasoit, and the Narragansets were glad to make peace. 

12. It was not long after this time th^t the first duel was fought 
in New England. U was between two servants, with sword and 
dagger. They were tried for their crime by the whole colony, and 
sentenced to be tied together, neck and heels, for twenty-four hours, 
without food or drink. A part of the punishment, however, was, in 
the end, remitted. 

Indians came to the village 7 8. What did Governor Carver do? 9. How were the 
Indians pleased^ What of the treaty 7 10. What more of Maseaaoit? 11. The Ntf 
■fuia^ta 7 12. The first duel in New England I 

6* 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 
Drought in the Colony. 

1. GoTirKOB Cartir had died about the end of Mai«h, 1031, 

uid Mr. Bradford, anerward the hisloriaa of the proiince, had bdi> 
occded him. GoremoT Bradford wu much loved and revered for his 
pubhc spirit, wisdom, and piety, and was conlinued in his office neari; 
the whole time till hia death, about fort; yc^rs in all. 

2. The corn this year proved to be abundant and excellent. Tha 
summer grain was not so good. But the setdeis found plenty of 
ducks and other wild fowl, as well as fish, and thcae were of great 
tervicn to them in the way of food. Still, they sometimes su&red 
from Bcaicity. 

3. About this time, Canonicus, sachem of tRe Narragansets, fiir- 
gelting or disregarding the treaty he had made, sent to the Plymouth 
people a bundle of arrows lied up wilh a serpent's skin, which waa 
the sign of war. Governor Bradford returned the akm, wrapped 
round some powder and ball. The Indiana were so frightened that 
Ihey dared net touch it. They sent it back again, and gave np tJte 
meditated hostilities. 



Ltdiax tUdaratiiM of tear. 

4. The English, however, trom the circniiBtiooe, took the hmt, 
■nd began to tbrtlfy their settlement. It had, from the first, been laid 
But into streets and lots. They now surrounded the whole with a 
wall, called a stockade. Their gims were mounted on a land of 
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tower, built on the top of the town hill, with a flat roof — the lower 
story serving them for a church. 

5. As a further preparation to defend themselves, should there be 
an invasion, the men and boys of the settlement were divided into 
four squadrons, which alternately kept guard night and day. Captain 
Miles Standish, an excellent young man, distinguished for his bravery, 
was made the pommander-in-chief. 

G. The harvest of 1622, owing to a drought, was scanty, and the 
colonists were obliged to buy food of the Indians. Governor Bradford 
taravelled among them for this purpose, and Squanto, a friendly Indian, 
accompanied hun. They procured twenty-eight hogsheads of com, 
for which they- paid in knives, blankets, beads, &c. Squanto sickened 
and died while on this tour. When dying, he asked Governor Brad- 
ford to pray that he *' might go to the Englishman's heaven." 

7. But Squanto, anxious as he was to *' die the death of the righ- 
teous," was, in hfe, more artful and cunning than honest. ' Still, it 
is not to be denied that he employed his cunning in favor of the £ng- 
tish. The Indians dreaded him as a sort of conjurer ; and he took 
advantage of their fear to impose upon them, by relating to them great 
stories about the military skill and power of the English. 

8. Up to the spring of 1623, the Plymouth colonists had labored in 
fiommon. But some of them, as it had been at Jamestown, would in 
this way be idle. It was at length ordered that every family should 
work by itself, and should be furnished with land in proportion to its 
numbers. Under this system the idlers soon disappeared. Even the 
women and children went to work in the field. 

9. The next year land was assigned to the people to be theirs for- 
ever. From this time forth there was no instance in the colony of a 
general scarcity of food. Indeed, before many summers had passed 
away, they had com to sell to the Indians, in greater abundance than 
the latter had ever sold to them. 

10. In the progress of the year 1624, new emigrants came over, 
and brought with them cattle, with a few swine and some poultry, 
also clothing and provisions. The colony now contained thirty-two 
houses, and one hundred and eighty inhabitants. The fields and gar- 
dens began to assume a pleasing and ratlier a cheerful appearance 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 

The Virginia Massacre. 

1. Wi most now return to Virginia, of which Sir Thomas Vfyzxt 
had, in 1621, become the governor. He pursued the same general 
course in regard to the savages which his predecessors had done — a 
course by no means fortunate. Still the country was beginning to bo 

fiHtl f Squanto 7 7. Character of Squanto 9 8. How did they hold their praperty tlO 
16S3f What was the effect of this system f 9. What etfi)Ct did diatvibuUon hKf% 
W. What of cattle ? State of the colony In 1624 7 
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•oittewluk. pTOspeniiU. Then were BJiaady some 60 eettlemeuti, in- 
cludine & popntation of about 3000. 

9. Aftei the marriage of Rolfe and Focahontaa, the Indiana had 
Hied at peace with the English for some tune. But Powhatan, al- 
ready a very old man, had survived his danghter bat one year, and 
Opechancanough, his brother, who mortally hated the English, had, 
in leiS, succeeded him. A plan wu therefore laid, in lOSS, to de- 
Kroy them.. 



tndmiu plottitig tht mauaert. 

3. "RiiH plan required a good deal of contriTance on the part ot tne 
Indians, for the settlers were scattered along both sides of tiie James 
river, for nearly 150 miles, and the Indians were aJso much scattered. 
It is thought that, in the more thicldy settled parts of the country , the 
Indian population did not average more than one to a square mile. 

4. But Opechancanough took time enough & his plot, and perse- 
Teted till he had brought all his people to unite! Ipth hiin in executing 
it. And though years may have elapsed irom ^e time the plot be- 
gan, the most enure secrecy was maintained among them to the very 
night before ihey struck the blow. 

5. Indeed, on the very morning of the day appointed for the eieco- 
tion of the bloody deed, eoine of the Indians were "in the houses and 
at the tables of those whose death they were plotting." " Sooner," 
■aid they, " shall the skj fall than peace be violated on our part." 
But their deceit in war was not so well understood two hundred yean 
•goai 
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the people of Jamestown and a few of the adjacent settlements were 
00 their guard, and a large part of them was thereby sayed. 

7. The attack was made precisely at noon, April 1st, and was 
made upon all, without regard to age, character or sex. The fe^le 
and sickiy no less than the healthy ; the child at the breast as well as 
its mother ; the devoted missionary as well as the fraudulent dealer in 
trinkets and fiirs — were alike victims. 

8. It is not a little singular that the savages should have selected 
such an hour of the day, in preference to the darkness of the night, 
for their work of butchery, and still that the blow should have fcen 
struck 80 suddenly. Yet thus it was so unexpectedly was the toma- 
hawk turned against them, that many, it is said, jiever knew what 
killed them. ^ 

9. Thus, in one short but awful hour, 347 persons, in a population 
•f 3000 or 40^0, were butchered, and a group of eighty settlements re- 
duced to eiglft. The rest were so frightened tjiat they dared not pursue 
their usual aybcatione. Even the public works, in most places, were 
abandoned. And to add to the general distress, famine and sickness 
followed the massacre, as well as a gt^eral war with the Indians. 

10. The 'savages, however, were -out poorly provided with fire- 
arms, and a dozen, or even half a d^n white men, well armed, were 
able to cope with a hundred of thlhi. WheJt Smith was captured, he 
was defending himself, single-handed, till he stuck 'fast in the mire, 
against fiwm one to two hundred Indians. "S a 

11. Peace, it is true, was finally made ; but k' was offljhi peace 
of compulsion, so far as the Indians were concerffed. They gave up 
open war, because the colonists- came over too fast, and were too 
strong for them. But they still meditated revenge, as is obvious from 
the &ct that only twenty-two years elapsed before they attempted 
another outrage. 

12. The 28th of April, 1644, was the time appointed for this 
second massacre, in which pot only the settlers were aimed at, but 
their cattle and other property. The attack was sudden and unex- 
pected, hke the former. Providentially the savages took fright, from 
some unknown cause, and fled in the midst of their cruelties, not how- 
ever till they had slain 300 persons and destroyed much property. 

13. This second massacre, as well as the first, was succeeded by 
sickness and suffering, and both of them by emigration to New Eng- 
land and the return of some to the mother country. Not lons^ after 
the second massacre, the aged chief, Opechancanough, died of a 
wound inflicted by a soldier, after he had fairly and honorably given 
h'unself up as a prisoner. 

6. What took place the night hefore the massacre? 7. What of the stuck Y Who 
were the victims? 8. What was sinrular? What of the suddenness of the attack? 
9. How many persons were killed ? How were the settlements reduced ? Fears of the 
settlers? 10- Comparative power of the whites and Indians? Smith, when captured? 
!1. Sute of feeling among the savagas ? 12. What of the secmd massacre ? 13. What 
feOoweJ the massacres in Virginia? Ooeciiancanough? 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
Settlements on Massachusetts Bay. 

1. Wi must again return to the history of New England. A set- 
dement was begun at Weymouth, Massachusetts, in 1622, by Thomas 
Weston, a merchant of London, and fifty or sixty more. The next 
year a plot was laid by the Indians to destroy it, which would no doubt 
have succeeded, had not Massasoit, the friendly chief, who supposea 
himself to be about to die, revealed it. 

2. As soon as the plot was known, it was decided to break it up, 
if possible, lest the conspirators, if successful, should carry their work 
of butchery into the rest of the settlements. Captain Standish, witli 
eight men, was therefore sent out to destroy the leaders in the con 
spiracy, and put the rest in fear. 

3. This was a most singular expedition, and one which to us, at 
the present day, seems almost incredible. What could nine men do 
in the way of chastising a whole tribe of Indians. Yet Captain Stand- 
ish and his men ventured boldly among them, slew the conspirators, 
and several others who opposed them, and drove the rest into the 
swamps, where many, it is said, perished from disease. 

4. A settlement was begim at Braintree, in 1625, on a hill not far 
from the seat of the late rresident Adams, and was called, in honoi 
of Mr. Wollaston, the principal settler. Mount WoUaston. But the 
colonists consisted of fifty servants, and it did not thrive. The follow- 
ing year a part of them were transported to Virginia. A settlement 
was begun, in 1624, at or near Gloucester, on Cape Ann. 

5. The same individuals who settled Gloucester proceeded soon 
after to settle Salem, Charlestovni, Dorchester, Watertown, Roxbury 
and Boston. Among the number were several ministers of the gospel, 
and a Mr. John Endicot, afterwards Governor Endicot. 

6. Salem, called by the Indians Naumkeag, was liegun in 1628, 
by Mr. Endicot and about one hundred emigrants. They were rein- 
forced the next year by three hundred or four hundred other emigrants, 
who brought with them one hundred and forty head of cattle, and a 
few horses, sheep and goats. Two hundred of the Salem settlers 
proceeded, soon afterward, to Charlestown, and others to Dorchester 
and elsewhere. 

7. These various settlements were incorporated, in 1629, under the 
name of " The Colony of Massachusetts Bay," and extended as far 
north as the present boundary of New Hampshire. A form of gov- 
ernment was projected by their friends in England, and Mathew Crad- 
ock appointed governor ; but he was succeeded, soon afrer, by John 
Endicot. 

8. A curcumttance took place m 1628, which deserves to be le- 
~ - — 

XXIX. — 1. What of Weymouth, In New Enfirland ? 2, 3. What did Captain Standl«ii 
and eight soldiers do? 4. Braintree? 5. What other towns were now settled? $, 
Salem f 7, What of the aolonT of Massachusetts Bay ? 8. What of one Morton ? 
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rarded and remembeted. One Morton, a man gieedv of K>iii| ^ho 
ame orer to Weymouth with Captain WoUaston, sold guna, powder 
uid allot to the Indians, and taughl them how to use them. He wm 
renuked by Governor Endicot and others, but to no paipose. At lut 
he was seized and sent to £ngland, but not till faa hiul done a woik 
q{ mischief for which a, long life oould not atone. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

New Hampshire 



Firtt lettUmmt in JVitn Hav^uktrt. 

1. Tub first permanent settlement in New Hampshire was made 
m the vear 1623, on the Piscataqua river, not hi &om the place 
where Portsmouth now standa. The ^rst house built was ^led 
Mason Hall, ia honor of John Mason, who, with Ferdinando Gorges, 
set on foot the enterprise, and afterward procured a patent of the ler- 
rilory. It was soon after eranted to Mason alone, and then first 
received the name of New Hampshire. 

a. The place where they established themselves was called Uttle 
Harbor. It baa often been mistaken fbi Portsmouth ^ but this town 
was not settled til] eight years afterward, and was two miles farther 
np tlte river, at a plice called Strawberry Bank. Some parts of the 
wall and chimney of Mason Hall were slaiiding till about half a ceif 
tury aeti. 

3. Ot.-.er places in New Hampshire were settled the same year 
iiiclndiiig Cocheco, afterward called Dover. But the progress of 

JUZ. — I. WhenandvhirawullufimpannaiiiiiiliiillliniinlniidalnNeirHunp- 
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the colony was dow. It was not separated from Massachusetts till 
1680, and, as late as 1743, only contained six thousand persons liable 
to taxation. It suffered much from the Indian wars. 

4. The first le^slative assembly was convened in New Hampshire 
m 1680; and John Mason was the first governor. A constitution 
was formed for the state in 1783, and went into operation the next 
year. This year is remarkable for an earthquake, which shook even 
the granite mountains of New Hampshire itself. It was felt as fai 
south as Pennsylvania. 

5. There was an insurrection here in 1786, excited and led on by 
the insurrection in Massachusetts of the same period. On the twen- 
tieth of September, a body of two hundred men surrounded the court- 
house at Exeter, in which the general assembly were sitting, aad 
held them prisoners for several hours. Other acts of violence were 
also committed. There was, for a time, every appearance of a 
civil war. The insurrection was only quieted by calling out the 
militia. 

6. New Hampshire has been in general a peaceable and quiet 
state; it is distinguished for its excellent pastures, and towering 
hills, and fine cattle. The White Mountains lift their lofly peaks in 
this state, and they may be seen at sea at a vast distance. They are 
the highest mountains in New England. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 
Government of the colonies, 

1. The agreement of the settlers at Plymouth, just before ther 
«anded, has been mentioned, as well as the names of some of theiv 
early governors. For four years, the governor of the colony had no 
other counsellors or assistance in his office than what was afforded 
by one individual. In 1624, the number of assistants was increased 
to five. 

2. The lands had at first belonged to the Plymouth Company, but, 
in 1627, the colony purchased them for eighteen hundred pounds, 
and received a patent for the same, with ample powers of government. 
Seven assistants with the governor constituted the government. This 
system was continued till 1639, when deputies or representatives of 
the people began, for the first time, to have a voice in the govern- 
ment. 

3. The main object of the first settlers of the colony of Massachu- 
setts Bay, like that of the colonists at Plymouth, was to escape per- 
secution, to which they were exposed in England, and to enjoy the 

Separation from Massachusetts? Population in 1742? Indian wars? 4. First legisla- 
tion in New Hampshire? Constitution? Earthquake? 5. Insurrection? Charac* 
leristlcs of New Hampshire ? 6. The White Mountains ? 

XXXI. — 1. What assistant or council had the governor of the Plymouth colony 
the first four years ? How was their number increased in 1624 ? 2. What ef the lands t 
riie govemmeot of the eoiony from 1627 } 3 Objaet of the settlers of Plymoaih 
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hgh priTilege of woTshipping God according to the 
own consciencee. The setUera of boUi coTonieB we 
part, Puiiiana. 

4. At first tl 
«e(U Bay had been, ' ... 

don. But in August, 1G29, the Company very wisely concluded to 
transfer the govemrocni from London to Massachusetts ; ajid tor Uua 
purpose proceeded to the choice of a new boud of officer*. 



Beard ef London. 

S. In lirttie of this arrangement John ' . ^ ... 

foTemor, and Thomas Dudley deputy governor. They came c 
m June, 1630, wilh a fleet of eleven ships, and mare than eight 
hn idred emigrants, at an expense of one hundred thousand dollars. 
Se ren hnndi«d mare emigranU are said to have come over the same 
yeir. 

S. GoremoT Winthrop and his associates brought vrith them ■ 
charter for the colony, which, among other things, empowered them 
to elect their own oflicera. They held this charter about sixty years, 
or titt the union of the colonies of Massachusetts and Plymouth — an 
event which took place in the year 1691. 

7. Under the charter which has just been mentioned, the legtsla- 
tnre of the colony consisted of a governor, deputy governor, and 
ciglilcen assistants, to be elected annually by the freemen, and lo con- 
stitute, as it were, an upper house or senate; and of the geiiei:i1 
body of the freemen themselves. They met four times a year, and 
of\Mier if found necessary. 

8. The first legislative assembly, or genera, court, as il was called, 

ihuHtii B^r bcfnra IflSSJ Wlioi chan^n ihen u>i>k iilKe J S. WhK^Vhn Wi.r 
thinMU HiiJ unlarlKaehanatl 3. Wlua uxl wlisnilMilHGm g««n] caiitinHt 
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met at Boston, in October, 1630. Upwards of one hundred persons 
were made freemen. At the general court, in May, 1631, the num- 
ber of Areemen had increased to about one hundred and fifty. 

9. The population did not increase at this time so rapidly as i^ 
bad a short time before. Only three hundred and forty persons came 
over in the space of two whole years. Emigrants were probably 
deterred by sickness ; for during the single winter of 1629 more than 
two hundi^ of the Massachusetts settlers died. Such was the terror 
insmred by sickness and other causes that about one himdred returned 
to England. 

10. Nor was this all. The dwellings, and perhaps the clothing, of 
the settlers were insufficient for the climate. The winter of 1631 was 
one of unusual severity, even for New England, and some were actually 
firozen to death. Famine followed on sickness. Not a few were 
compelled to live on shell-fish, ground-nuts and acorns. The gov- 
ernor himself, at one time, had *^ his last corn in the oven." 

11. A day of fasting and prayer for the colony was appointed 
February 6, 1632 ; but onAhe 5th, a ship arrived from England, weU 
laden with provisions. The day of fasting was changed to a day of 
thanksgiving — the first of the kind ever kept in the present territory 
of the United States. 

12. It is worthy of being remembered that the custom of drinking 
healths at ordinary meals, which prevailed at this time in England, 
and had found its way to America, was early abolished in the colo- 
nies ; Governor Winthrop setting the example of self-denial at his 
own table, and urging it among his people. 

13. The first churches in Boston and Charlestown were founded 
in the summer of 1630, after a solenrn fast. At the close of another 
fast, in August of the same year, a minister was installed. For two 
or three of the first years of the colony, none but members of tk^ 
church were allowed to vote in the general court or assembly. 



CHAPTER XXXIL 
Settlement of Maryland. 

j^t 1. The settlement of Maryland had its origin in the exertions of Sir 

George Calvert, a Catholic, afterwards called Lord Baltimore. He 
had been a secretary of state under King James I., and was made i 
lord on account of his services to the crown — one of which services, 
it is said, consisted in bringing about a marriage between the king's 
son and a Spanish princess. 

2. Lord Baltimore visited America in 1632, and having explored 
a tract of country lying on the Chesapeake Bay, belonging to what 



Number of freemen in 16317 9. What of the increase of the colony? Sickness n 
1629? Return of settlers to England? 10. What of ihe winter of 1631 ? II. Fsstinjf? 
/Arrival of a ship? The first thanlcsgiving? 12. Drinking healths? 13. FirsichurcliMl 
Who were the voters during the first years of the settlement? 
XXXI.- -i. What of Lord Baltimore? 2. What of his Wait to Ajv>«rica 1 HisJeathl 
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wta then called South Virginia, he returned to England to procurs 
k patent of it from the king. Before the patent was made out, be 
died, and it was given to his son Cecil. 

3. The provmce nas named Maryland, by King Charles I., in the 
patent, in honor of his queen, HenriettSi Maria, daughter of the king 
nf France. A part of the province appears to have been included in 
(he grant made some lime aflerward lo William Penn, and to have 
pven rise to much contention between the Buccesaois of Penn and 
Baltimore. 



Lorii Baltaaorc. 

4. la March, 1634, Leonard Calvert, the brother of Cecil, widi 300 
migrBnts, most of them Roman Cadiolic gentlemen, with their ser- 
vants, airived at the mouth of the Potomac river, and leaving the 
vessel, ascended in a pinnace as tar aa Piacataqua, an Indian village, 
aearlf opposite Mount Vernon. 

6. The sachem of Piscataqua gave Calvert full liberty to settle 
■here if he chose ; but, not deeming it on Ibe wbule safe, he began a 
settlement lower down, on a bianch of the Potomac, at the uidian 
town of Yoscomoco. The settlement was called St. Mary's. 

6. To gain the good will of the Indians, Calvert made them pres- 
ents of clothes, axes, hoes, and knives. Their friendship was easily 
secured ; and their women, in letum for the kindnesses of the English, 
taught them how to make com bread. This, perhaps, was the first 
knowledge which the settlers had of" ho«-cake," or johnny-cake. 

7. The colony of Maryland met with few of the troubles whiih 
had been esperienced by its sister colonies. They arrived in season 
to cultivate Uie soil for that year, and the seasons for several of the 

ling years were all favorable. Thev had the Virginians, 
er, lOT near neighbors, who furnished thera with cattle and 

S, Niuna of Mirtluull Wliit ouaibimd much cnnlentlonT 1. Whil took place li 
WM) fl. What of lh« Mcheni of FiKBiMiM I Wtuil of iho MUltimini.1 6. Whal ». 
(VroItiadUBlHlluul Horuksl T. In whu napecu did ttu Mufliml h(U<b 
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he odled StTbtook, Hid became the gorenioT of it. Tbe Dotdi tiM 
to diire him away, but without efibct. 

10. In June, 1636, 100 emigianiB from Doccbester and Water- 
town, accompanied by two ministeiB of the gospel, Mr. Hooker and 
Mi. Stone, cioBaed the mounlaiuB, awamps, and nvers, to Connecticut. 
They journeyed on foot, and diave 160 head of cattle ; aubsiBting 
chiefly during the journey on milk. They were a fortnight on Iha 
road. They settjed at Hartford, which they c^led Newtown. 

11. Ab they paned along, the wooda resounded with their eongs 
and hymns and prayers, aad with the lowing of their kine. They 
had no guide but a eorapaBa, and Him who guarded the host of Israel 
in their traveU from £gypt to Canaan. They had no pillows but 
hea^ of stooee. None saw them but here and there a group of wan 
Jenng savages, and the Eye which sees and observes aU secrets 



CHAPTER XXXrV. 
BAade Uland and Soger WiUiamt. 



Soger WUUoKU hanitKtd. 

I. [h February, lGQl,a Puritan ministOT arrived b NewEngluid. 
by the name of Roger Williama. He was as yet scarcely thirty jeaxn 
of age. Hewasamanof some enlightened views, but his temper wsa 
not properly disciplined. He was, however, an ardent friend of reli- 
gious liber^, and a foe to every form of legal intolerance. 

S. He was, at first, pastor of a church in Salem. Here, fasrine 
advanced the opinion that a commonwealth is bound to protect kD 

WliuafksnnDrGnTemarWlnlhnip) 10. WhU happened In ItWl' II. DtKrIba i)w 
W ocw o f iJie emtgnnu Ihnaili Iho wmda, 
nXIV. — 1. WuugfltoceiWmiuiwI 1 Ofi>)»tebsicfe«MbeKaiM*rMt«1 
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denominations of Christians, rather more boldly than was acceptable 
to the Massachusetts goyemment, and having also announced soma 
strange opinions, with an overbearing spirit, he was tried for heresy 
and was sentenced to leave ^e province. 

3. He first repaired to Seekonk, now in Rhode Island ; but having 
learned, soon affer, that the place was within the jurisdiction of the 
Plymouth colony, he removed, June, 1636, to the place where Provi- 
dence now stands, and laid the foundation of a colony, of which he 
was, at one and the same time, minister, instructor and father. 

4. But the labors of Roger Williams were not by any means con- 
fined to his own countrymen. Though his manners had been harsh, 
he had a good heart. Like Eliot, he did much for'the conversion and 
improvement of the savages. He even took pains, like him, to leam 
their language, that he might the better conciliate, instruct, improve 
and elevate them ; and at the same time, preserve his colony from 
destructive and bloody wars. 

5. Providence was within the territory of the Narraganset Indians, 
but Mr. Williams very soon obtained a deed of it ; not for himself or 
his friends, for though it was his own property as much as the clothes 
he wore, yet he gave away every foot of it. Nor did he love power 
more than property, for, instead of making himself the magistrate, the 
colonists had none ^1 the year 1640. 

6. The Providence settlement soon became the asylum of all who 
were persecuted in the other colonies on account of their religious 
opinions, especially the Baptists, to which sect Mr. Williams adhered. 
In 1639 a Baptist church was formed there ; the first in the United 
States. Twelve years later, the General Court of Massachusetts, by 
their severe laws, drove a greater number to Rhode Island than ever 
before. 

7. Rhode Island, properly so called — that is, the beautiful island 
which goes by this name, was first settled in the spring of 1638, by 
William Coddington and seventeen others. In the following Novem- 
ber, Mr. Coddington was chosen governor. These last were the fol- 
lowers of one Anne Hutchinson, a fanatic in religion, but in many 
respects a wise and virtuous woman. 

8. Until 1640, the citizens of Providence had made their own rules 
and laws in a general convention. They now thought it best to adopt 
a more permanent form of government, and, in 1644, Roger Williams, 
with the aid of Grovernor Vane, of Massachusetts, procured a charter 
for the two settlements, under the name of the Rhode Island and 
Providence plantations. 

What opinioiMdid he announce? What was the consequencaof this conduct? 3. When 
did Wifliams first eo 1 Where did he establish himself? 4. What of Williams and the 
Indians? 5. Did Williams take a deed of his land? What did he do with his land? 
What of the f oyemment of the colony till 1640 ? 6. Of whom did the Providence settle- 
meats become the asylum ? The Baptisu? What happened in 1639 ? What hapnened 
twelve years later ? 7. What occurred in 1638 ? What of Anne Hutchinson ? a Wha* 
•ccurred iu 1644 1 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
War toith the Pequod hidiara. 

1. CONNECTICUT was lint organized as a government separate It(>m 
M:iBsachusetts and Plymoulh, in 1636. Its inhabitants held theii liisl 
general court or assembly at Hartford, in the spring of that vest. 
The first law thej passed was that arms and ammunition ehould not 
be sold Co the Indiane. 

2. Enough, haweier, had been done, long before, hj unpriocipleil 
men, like Hunt and Morton, to eicile that savage jealousy, which, 
when once roused, makes little discriminaiion, but vents itself with 
nearly equal readiness on all who are white, without regard to age or 
sex. The period we« at hand when the colonista of Connecticiil wera 
to feel the full force of savage vengeance. 

3. The Pequods, or Peguota, were a very formidable tribe, having 
at least 700 warriors. Their principal settlement was on a hill in 
Groton, near New liondon, in Connecticut, though they bad fKrts elae- 
whete. They were the terror of many other tribes of Indians, and 
they soon became a serious annoyance to the Connecticut and Massft- 



BuTaing of Iht fort. 

4. They bad, in the first place, murdered some of the traders from 
Maseachusetts, especially cue Oldham, at Block Isl^id, and Govemoi 
Endicot had been aent to treat with them, or bring them to submis 
Kon ; but he had accompliahed very liitle except to provoke them bj 
kuniing their wigwams. 

Bnt organlmd ui joTomniml npanu tnr 
nuLlMllralnnanl uumbl/l nWwHil 
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6. Ill March, 1637, thej became so bold as to attack the fort at 
Saybrook, and kill three of the soldiers. In April, they murdered 
KYeral men and "women at Wethersiield, carried away two girls into 
captivity, and destroyed twenty cows. The inhabitants could no 
longer consider themselves safe, by night or by day, in their houses or 
in their fields. 

6. The General Assembly, which convened at Hartford, May 11, 
resolved to make war upon them; and ninety men — about half the 
colony who were able to bear arms — with Captain Mason at their 
head, accompanied by seventy friendly Mohegan Indians, and Rev. Mr. 
Stone as their chaplain, were sent out to attack the Pequods in their 
own country. 

7. Sailing down the river, and thence to Narraganset Bay, they 
were joined at the latter place by 200 Narraganset Indians, and, after 
landing and proceeding toward the Pequod country, by 500 Nianticks. 
The Pequods had two forts, one at Mystic, in the present town of 
Groton, and another further on. They resolved to attack the former. 

8. They arrived at Mystic river, iwar the fort, late in the evening, 
and pitched their camp by two large rocks, now called Porter's rocks. 
About day-break the next morning, they were ready to advance and 
attack the fort. The first signal of their arrival was the barking of 
a dog, upon which an Indian in the fort cried out, *' Owanux ! Owa- 
nux !" which meant Englishmeti ! Englishmen ! 

9. The battle soon l^gan, and for a long time was severe. The 
fate of Connecticut, and perhaps of all New England, was to be de- 
termined by seventy-seven men.* Every soldier, therefore, fought 
for his own life and the lives of his countrymen. With the Indians, 
too, everything was at stake ; and their arrows descended among the 
English like a shower of hail. 

10. At last, seeing his men begin to tire. Captain Mason cried out, 
** We must burn them !" — and, seizing a fire-brand from one of the 
wigwams, he applied it to the combustible material of which it was 
composed, and in a few minutes the whole fort was in flames. The 
fire and sword together made terrible havoc ; and soon victory decided 
in favor of the colonists. 

11. But the contest was not yet over. Tliree hundred Pequods 
from the other fort came now to the assistance of their brethren, but 
these too were gallantly repulsed, and the colonists retired leisurely 
to go on board their vessels at the Pequod harbor. When the battle 
ended, their vessels were not yet in sight, but, as if guided by a Di 
vine Hamd, they came in sight soon afterward. 

12. The colonists had but two men killed and sixteen wounded ih 
the contest; while the Indians lost seventy wigwams, and, as it was 
thought, from 500 to 600 men. But the blow was decisive. The 

Peqoodaf 4. What had the Pequods done? 6. What happened in March. 1637? 0. 
What of the eeneral assembly? What of the Indians? 7. How dli this detachment 
procaed ? & What of their approach to Fort Mystic ? 9. What of the fight ? la WhM 



♦ They set out with ninety, but thirteen had fallen off at Saylsrook, or eTsewliare ; 
I U»t tlie friendly Indians, they dared not to vvniure near ;he fort. 
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Indians looked at the smoking ruins, stamped on the giound, tor* 
their hair, and rushed on the colonists ; but to no purpose. 

13. The battle was scarcely ended» when a body of 200 troops 
ttom Massachusetts and Plymouth arrived. They renewed the war, 
burning wigwams, destroying cornfields, and killing men, women, and 
children. The survivors were driven to a swamp, where they finally 
surrendered, except Sassacus, their chief, and a few of his men, who 
fled to the Mohawks, by whom Sassacus was afterwards murdered 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 
Anecdotes of the Pequod War. 

1. Onb of the early laws of New England was, — " Some minister 
b to be sent forth to go along with the army, for their instruction and 
encouragement." Moreover, they sometimes began their wars by a 
season of fasting and prayer. We may smile at this strange attempt 
to intermingle reUgion and bloodshed; but it exhibits the Puritan 
character. 

2. The whole night before Captain Mason set out from Hartford to 
attack the Pequods, was spent by Mr. Stone, at the request of the sol- 
diers, in earnest prayer. Again ; having arrived at Narraganset Bay 
on Saturday, instead of proceeding on their journey tlie next day, they 
kept it as the Sabbath, with the most scrupulous exactness. 

3. War is horrible at best, but it is always delightful to find its 
horrors in any degree mitigated. While the soldiers of Captain 
Mason were slaughtering the Indians at Fort Mystic by hundreds, and 
actually piling the dead bodies in heaps, they spared the women. 
Many of the Indian warriors, observing this, cried out, *^ I squaw ! I 
squaw !" But it did not save them. 

4. The friendly Indians, under Uncas, sachem of the Mohegans, 
and Miantonomoh, sachem of the Narragansets, were terribly afraid 
of the Pequods, and especially of Sassacus, their chief. When Cap- 
tun Mason inquired of Miantonomoh, why the Narragansets did not 
come forward and help him, he replied, ** Sassacus is in the fort. 
Sassacus is all one God^; nobody can kill him." 

5. The two hundred Pequods — men, women, and children — who 
surrendered to the colonists, were either enslaved by the English or 
incorporated with the Mohegans or the Narragansets. There did not 
remain ^* a sannup or a squaw, a warrior or a child, of the Pequod 
name. A nation had disappeared in a day !" 

6. Still, this war would have been more dreadful than it was, but 
for the benevolent and pious labors of Roger Williams. When the 
Pequods found they had provoked the colonists to make war upon 

of Captain Mason? II. What more happened? 12. Low of the coloniats? Of the 
Indians? 13. What of 200 troops ? What of Saeaacua and the rest of the Pequods? 

XXXVl. — 1. How did the Puritans mingle religion with war? 2. What of the night 
before Captain Mason's deparlnre for the Periuod war? What of the next Sunday ? 3 
What of wars? What of sparing the women and children? 4. What of Sassacus aod 
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dtem, the; tried to enlist on iiiar side the HohegaiiB and Nungan- 
Hits. Tfaey boped that by iheii anited exeTtioiis thay mi^ht be sUs 
entirely to sweep the colonists &om the hunting grcnmd of theii 
tSttben. 

7. There was no white nmn in New !E<;;ng1and tltat dsred, at thii 
eritictd time, to expoee liimeelf to Indian fury, but Roger Wilhuns. 
Aware of the danger to the colonists, this good man, suuid storm and 
*rind, and at the most imminent h^aid M his life, embarked in m 
canoe, and hastened to the wigwam of the NarraganBet sachem, even 
while the Pe^uod ambaasadors were there, Uill reeking with the blood 
•f (Hdham and others. 

8. Here, for three days and nights, he ate and drank and slept in 
their midst, in danger of being shot, or having hii throat out, ejiaj 
moment. The Narraeansets for some time waTered, but ha, at length 
•noceeded in pcerenting them from untering into a league with iha 
Peqnoda, and thus, probably, saved the colonies from extinctton 



CHAPTER XXXVIL 
Settlement of New Haven. 



Fint teitloKent at Ntm Havtn. 

1. Thi Indian name of New Haven wia Quinnipiack. The peopla 
•f the Connecticut colony had become acquainted with it during the 
*Br with the Peouoda. About this time Rev. Mr. Da.venport, and 
iw« merchantB of London, by the name of Ealon mi Hopkins, and * 

Mlxr ladLuu 1 S. Whit of IIib 200 Indlam Mplursdl What if Iba Fiquod nillaaf 
I. Wlul rsodami Ihi Psquod war lam dreadful t 7, 8. Wh« did Rdpir Williima do I 

XlXVn.— I. Wh)l WM tht iTldmn nama of lire country whura New H»fn MM 
■uadil Wluadiii iJKpsofileDfCanoMilcutbK<uDa«quilni«li>liti hi WlMiifKi 
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i. Such powBT, lodged in die hands of an EpiscopBl bishop thiM 
tboumnd miles diBtant, greatly alarmed the colonios. In Jannarj. 
1035, tbe ministeiB auemblaa at Boston, to consult with the dvil 



Map of N«iv England, 

offieeni and see ■^'lat to do. Thej were unanimous in the opinion 
that they ought i^it to submit to a general governor from abroad, 
ahould one ba appointed, which they h»l gicat reason to expect. 
4. Nor WB3 this all. Poor as the colonies were, they raised dx 

m Bi^uidl 3 WbMwu doiH at Bnaton In 1S3ST 4. WbU lUia lUd tbs MlralH 
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hundred pounds sterling among them, and applied it immediately to 
the erection of fortifications. But this only so much the more 
offended their enemies in England, and increased their disposition to 
stand in the way of their liberties. 

5. Whole squadrons, ready to sail for America with paasengvsrs, 
were stopped. It is even said that Cromwell and Hampden, who 
afterwards became so conspicuous in the measures which led to the 
death of the king, were on board of one of the yessels, and would 
have sailed for America had not the king himself preyented it. Little 
did he know what he was doing, 

6. It was impossible, however, to check the tide of emigration, 
except for a short time. Persecution, for religious opinions, had 
awakened a spirit of emigration in Europe, which had not been known 
before. One hundred and ninety-eight ships had already crossed the 
Atlantic to New England, carrying with them twenty thousand pas- 
sengers ; and the plantations there had cost nearly a million of dol- 
lars. 

7. It was just at this period of the colonial history, when they were 
in danger, not only from foes at home but from enemies of their lib- 
erty abroad, that a union of the colonies, for mutual preservation and 
defence, began to be discussed. Nor did their victory over the Pe- 
quods, nor the temporary suspension of Dutch hostilities, lull them 
into security. The measure was not only talked of, but, at last, exe 
cuted. 

8. The articles of confederation were signed May 29, 1643. The 
union which was formed took the name of " The United Colonies of 
New England." It embraced Massachusetts, Plymouth, Connecticut 
and New Haven, and should have included Rhode Island and Provi- 
dence plantations. This colony petitioned for admittance, but was 
refused, because it would not be merged in the colony of Plymouth. 

9. This union lasted forty years or more, and was of great service 
while it lasted. If it did not prevent that foreign interference which 
was threatened, it defended the colonies, at least, from the Indians and 
Dutch, and other enemies at home, both by leading them to feel more 
strongly the ties of sympathy and brotherhood, and by enabling theis 
to make treaties on a more certain and permanent basis. 

take ? 6. What of Cromwell and Hampden 7 6. Emigration ? Persecution ? How 
many ships and passengers had come to America ? How much had the plantations 
cost ? 7. What of a union of the colonies ? tJ:3rLet the teacher put such questiorta a§ 
mat, he neenaary on the mmct. 8. What of tlie articles of ''onfederation f Why 
BhsJe island ezcittded } 9. What of this union } 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 
TAe Indiam of New England. 

1. Our New England ancestors had uo much W do with ihe Ii 
■liaoB, whom they found here at the time of their arriral, thai a hif 
^ry of the country will hardly be intelligible without a brief noiice m 
■his sin^lar people. 

3. They were, principally, the Penobscots in Maine ; the Paw 
lucltets becween Maine and Salem ; the Massachiiselta around tho 
Massachusetts Bay ; the Pokanokets in south-eastern Maasachuselia ; 
Ehe NarraganaetB about Rhode Island ; and the Pequoda in the souih- 
etn or south-eastern part of Connecticut. 

3, There were indeed other tribes and divisions of tribes, such as 
the Mohegans, the Nipmucka, the Wampanoags, iic. ; but theywere 
not numerous, and were generally tributary to the larger tribes. Nor 
were the larger tribes so numerous aa some have hastily supposed. 
Judicious authors on the subject have estimated the whole number at 
only one hundred and fifty or two liundted Ihoasand for the eastern, 
iciddle, and southern states. 



A. The Indiana had no houses, but lived chieflv in rude huts, oi, 
IS tiioy were called, wiewams. These were built in the shape of 
teiila. They were usually ananged in small clusters, or villacos ; one 
ivigwam often serving for several femiljes. Like the wandenng Tar- 
ars, they often removed their villages. A village contained, usually, 
from fifty to two hundred inhabitants. 

5. They knew little of agriculture, though b some places they 
lised com and beans, and a few peas, melons, iic. Tlie employ- 
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EDcnls of the men were chiefly hunline. fishing and war. Of BTti and 
majiufactures they barely linew enoiign ta niaike theii wigwanui, weap- 
ons of war and hunting, articles of dress and orDaii\enla, and a few 
donKwtic ulKQsils and agricultarul implemenw. 

6. Their food was simple, coarae, phiinly cooked, and, from thur 
natura] indolence, sometimes scanty. At limes tliey subaisted chieflj 
OD fiesh — raw, roasted, or boiled, according to convenience. At 
other times, when not loo lazy to procure it, they subsisted on parched 
com, hotnmony, or a miiture of com and beans, which titey called 
succotash. The females usually pnpsLTed the food and cultivated the 
ve^eiablee. 

7. Their dress, except in winter, consisted chiefly of a alight cot* 
ering about Ihe waist, with ornaments for the face, wrists or ankles. 
In winter they dressed in unlanned skins and in tiiiB. They were 
little aftecled by external beauty, even personal beauty, notwitiistand- 
iog iheii fondness for ornament. In war, they painted their face*. 
For amusements, they danced around a fire, or sung songs, or recited 
uories of theii victories. 



Indian torctra nod lick man, 

8. Their balchets, knives, and other implements, whether culinary 
or warlike, were chiefly shells or sharp stones ; more frequently the 
latter. They pounded their com in hrge stones, scooped or hollowed 
out. "ITie ground served them for cliaiis tables, and beds. Their 
thread for nets, &c., was made of the tentions of atiimals, or of coarse 
bark, and their fish-hooks of bones, i'or money, they used tcampum, 
or beads made of shells. 

9. The Indians had no books, or schoale, or churches. They had, 
h is true, some iduas of good and evil spirits, and perhaps of a future 
existence beyond the grave ; hut tlieir notions on this subject were 
Tny crude, not to say confused ; and their religion and religious wor< 
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■hip, when they had any, exerted but little influence on dieir genonl 
conduct. 

10. PolygODij was allowed among them ; and though tbej could 
hardly be said to be distinguiahed for llcenliouEneBS, there was not 
vaong them that tender and respectful regard for the female eex. 
which ia not only a principal element of human happiness, but one vt 
the BtronKBSt bonds of society. Their government and customa of 
war will be seen in the progress of our history. 

11. Diseases among- the savages of America were fewet in numlier 
than in civiliied sociery ; but they were sometimes very lata), as in the 
case of the small-pox. Their medical treatment was simple, consist- 
ing, for the most part, of a iiltle herb tea, and warm or cold bathilifc > 
•omeiimes, however, they resorted to powows or sorcerers, who pre- 
tended to chaim away diseases. 

12. When an Indian died, the survivals dug a hole in (he ground, 
and, having Wrapped the corpse in skins and mala, laid it therein. 

' Whatever was deemed most nseful to the individual while hving, aa 
his implements of war or hunting, were buried wi^ him ; probiJily 
in the vague beUef that they might be uaeliil to him in a future state 
Some corpaea were buried sitting, with their faces to the east 



CHAPTER XL. 

Eliot, tie Indian apostle. 



I RespKt fanhefenula »i1 11. DiwusaT HhIIuI Tnalnu 
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the Indians. During the peace with them, between ihe Pequod wav 

and the war with Plulip, it pleased God to put it into the hearts ol 
many to do them good. Among these benefactors were serenu 
persons of the name of Mayhe w, and John Eliot. 

2. One of the Mayhews had a church of one hundred communi* 
cants, at Martha's Vineyard. His son, Experience Mayhew, besides 
having the charge of five or six congregations of Indians, learned 
their knguage, and translated portions of the Bible into it. He also 
wrote the lives of thirty native Indian preachers, and eighty pious 
Indian men, women and children. He spent sixty-three years of his 
life in the ministry, chiefly among the Indians. 

3. But no man was so greatly distinguished for his labors of love 
among the Indians as John Eliot. He was bom in England, in 1604. 
In early life he was an usher in a grammar-school, under the Rev. 
Thomas Hooker, the celebrated individual who led sixty men, women 
and children across the woods from Boston to Hartford, to settle Con- 
necticut. 

4. Mr. Eliot came to Boston in 1631, and was settled as a minis, 
ter in Roxbury the next year, where he remained about sixty years, 
or till his death. He had not been in Roxbury long before he began 
to take a deep interest in the Indians, whom he believed to be the 
descendants of the lost tribes of Israel. 

5. The first thing he did for them was to learn their language. 
This took him several years. The translation of the Bible into the 
Indian language took up two years more. At the age of forty-two 
he found himself sufficiently acquainted with their language to con- 
verse with them and teach them both publicly and in private. 

6. Soon he was found in their wigwams, teaching them and their 
children to read, praying with them, telling them about God, preach- 
ing short and plain sermons to them, discouraging the use of strong 
diuiks, as well as all their favorite vices, instructing them in ^urming 
and gardening, and endeavoring in every possible way to make them 
wiser and better. 

7. Mr. Eliot not only told them what to do, but he actually set 
them to work, and sometimes worked with them. He furnished the men 
with spades, shovels, crdw-bars, &c., and the women with spinning- 
wheels. He set up schools and churches among them, and prepar^ 
ministers and schoolmasters. So faithful and numerous were his 
labors, that he has obtained the name of the Indian Apostle. 

8. The following anecdote will serve to show the nature of Mr. 
Eliot's influence. One Sabbath evening, at coming in from church, 
a converted Indian found his fire gone out, and, in order to kindle it 
he split a little dry wood with his hatchet. This was thought by 
many of the Indians a breach of the Sabbath, and was, at their next 
meeting, taken up and discussed. 

9. Mr. Eliot labored more particularly around Boston — in Rck 
bnry, Dorchester, Newton, Watertown and Natick. He was espe 
eially employed at a place called Nonantum, now in Newton, and at 

XL. — I. What followed the union of the colonies i 2. The Mayhews f 3. Eliot's 
muij lift? 4. Where was he settled? 5. What of his learning the Indian language 1 
Translating the BiUef 6, 7. How did Elioi proeead with the Indians? 8 Anecdote 
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Natick But he aJso went abroad, and labored in the region about 
Lowell, Lancaster, Brookfield, Yarmouth and elsewhere. He not 
only translated the Bible, but other books, into the Indian language. 

10. In short, the ^ood he did was incalculable. In 1660, there 
were ten towns near Boston in which the Indians were, for the most 
part, professedly pious, and were, till Philip's war, fast adopting the 
customs, &c., of civilization. Even in 1686, after Mr. E.'s death, the 
number of " Praying Indians,'* as they were called, was estimated at 
five thousand ; and, in 1696, thirty Indian churches existed. 

11. Mr. Eliot was regarded, in his day, as somewhat eccentric ; but 
it was chiefly because he was good. He hated personal ornaments 
and useless expenditures. He was opposed to wigs, wine and tobacco I 
He wished to have everything so managed that it might accomplish 
the greatest good to mankind, and the greatest glory to God 



CHAPTER XLL 
Witchcraft in New England, 

1. It was during the long period of peace which has been alluded 
to in the foregoing chapter, that the troubles arose in Massachusetts 
about witchcraft, of which so much has been said in history, and on 
account of which such heavy charges have been made against out 
forefathers. 

2. The first case of the kind occurred in Springfield, in 1645. In 
Junq, 1648, the charge of witchcraft was brought against Margaret 
Jones, of Charlestown, and she was executed. Ann Hibbins of, 
Boston, came next ; she was executed in 1656. Here the subject 
rested, for about thirty years, when it was again revived ; and there 
was one more execution in Boston. 

3. Four years afterward, viz., in 1692, the supposed witchcraft 
broke out in Salem and Danvers. Here the first subjects of it were 
children. The disorder, whatever its character may have been, 
spread to the neighboring country towns, particularly Andover, Ips- 
wich and Gloucester. At first it affected the lower classes only ; but 
at length it pervaded all ranks and conditions. 

4. Two daughters of a minister, in Salem, were strangely affected. 
Before this, they had been quiet, happy children, but now they began 
to look wild, shriek, tell strange stories, sit barefoot among the ashes, 
or go abroaid with their clothes and hair in great disorder, looking 
like insane people. Sometimes they were dumb; at others they 
would complain of being pricked severely with pins. 

5. The madness continuing to spread, the charge of witcncrafl 
was at lengtli brought against one poor minister himself. All sorts 
ot strange stories were told about him. It was especially said that 

of Eliot? 9. Where did Eliot chiefly bestow his efforU? 10. What eflect did Elioi'a 
efforts produce ? 11. Character of Eliot ? 
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ke had inteicourse with the devil; and the fact that he was aa 
ancommonly athletic and strong man, with n^ny favored tliis idea. 
He would not confess guilt, and was hanged. Those who confessed 
the crime of witchcraft were not executed. 

a. It was, indeed, a fearful time. Multitudes were suspected 
and accused, and, at one period, no less that one hundred and fifty 
were in prison for witchcraft. What numher were actually executed, 
while ''the fever lasted," is not quite certain. It is generally said 
that two hundrdU were accused, one hundred and fifty imprisoned, 
twenty-eight condemned, nineteen hanged, and one pressed to death. 

7. But the excitement at length passed away; and the more 
rapidly in proportion as the criminals were treated with clemency. 
Multitudes owned, at length, that they confessed their guilt to save 
their lives ! For a century past little has heen said of witchcraft in 
the United States, and few helieve in its existence. The events we 
have narrated are supposed to have been the result of delusion. 

8. Nor was this disease, or delusion, much known in this country, 
even in its day, out of New England. One old woman was indeed 
accused of the crime in Pennsylvania. Penn, himself, happened to 
be the judge, and gave the charge to the jury. They brought in a 
verdict that her friends should be bound ror her to keep the peace ; 
which put an end to witchcraft in that province. 

0. Supposed cases of witchcraft had been common in Europe foz 
centuries, and, about the time of the excitement in New England, 
tfaeuaandfl were executed in England and other countries there 



CHAPTER XLII. 

New York, New Jersey and Delaware. 

1. New Jersey began to be settled in 1624, at Bergen. A tow 
Dutch families crossed from New Yoik about the same time, and 
settled at Jersey city. The English began a settlement on the Dela- 
ware, in 1640, but it was soon broken up by the Swedes, who had 
settl^ on the opposite side of the river, and who retained the country 
fifteen years, till it was taken by the Dutch and held till 1664, when 
it passed into the hands of the English. 

2. In 1674 the province was divided into East and West Jersey ; 
and it continued thus till the year 1702, when the two provinces 
were again united in one, though they were still considered as forming 
a part of the state of New York. They were not finally separated 
from New York till the year 1738. 

3. l*he first settlement effected in the present state of Delaware 
was in the year 1627, by the Swedes and Finns. The Dutch 
claimed the country, and a quarrel was kept up a long time between 

A poor minister? 6. Wliat of llie stalt of tilings during the excitement? How many 
were imprisoned'* How many accused? How many executed? 7. What of \\m 
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them and the Swedes. When the former gave up New Yotk and 
New Jersey, Delaware was ?iven up with them, but was stUl consid- 
ered a part of New York* From 1682 to 1703, it was a part of Penn- 
sylyaniS. 

4. The Dutch at New York with some difficulty held out against 
the Indians and other nations till 1664, when Stuyvesant, the governor, 
surrendered all their possessions on or about the Hudson to the 
English. The Dutch, it is true, retook the towi^ of New YQ||k» 
during a war with the English, in 1673 ; but they restored it again 
the next year. 

5. Colonel Richard Nichols, the officer to whom the Dutch eur- 
zendered, was the first English goyemor of New York. He was 
succeeded, three years afterward, by Colonel Lovelace. It was not, 
however, till 1683, that the people had any voice in the election of 
their rulers. Some changes were made, at this time, but they gave 
only partial satisfaction. 

0. Bad or defective, however, as the government may have been 
at the first, more real progress was made, not only in agriculture, 
but in almost everything else, in one year under the English, than 
in five years under the Dutch rulers. The Dutch, in the United 
States, with the best soil, accomplished less than the emigrants of any 
other nation. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 
Settlement of the Cardinas. 

1. The coast of Carolina was explored in 1563, and named after 
Charles IX., of France. The first attempt at a settlement, and 
indeed one of the first ever made within the present limits of the 
United States, was by Sir Walter Raleigh, in 1585, twenty-two 
Years before Jamestown was settled, and thirty-five years before the 
landing^ at Plymouth. 

2. The fieet which brought out the first colonists to Carolina 
anchored off the island of Wocokon, the southern point of the chain 
of islands and sand-bars which form Ocracoke inlet. From this 
island, the chief officer of the fieet went to the continent, and, during 
an absence of eight days, discovered several Indian towns. 

3. He next sailed to the Roanoke river, where he landed with 
one hundred and seven persons, designed to form a colony. After 
remaining with them a short time, he left them under the care of a 
Mr. Lane, and returned to England. 

4. The selection of a governor for the colonists could not havs 
been more unfortunate. After remaining at the spot about a year, 
and acomplishing nothing, except to manifest a high degree of self- 
ishness and shake the faith of the natives in all white men. Sir 
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Francis Drake, who had touched there with a fleet, took ihem back 
to England. 

5. No farther attempts were made to settle the country tiL soma* 
time between the years 1640 and 1650, when a few planters fiooi 
V^irginia, under the direction of Groyemor Berkley, of diat provinee, 
began a colony in Albemarle county, within the present limhs of 
North Carolina. 

6. In 1663, tfie whole country, from the 30th to the 36th degree of 
north latitude, and, in the extravagant language of those times, from 
tl)e Atlantic to tlie South Sea, was conveyed by Charles II. to Lord 
Cbrendon and his associates, with full power to settle and govern it. 
In 1665, a settlement was made near the mouth of the Clarendon or 
Cape Fear river, by emigrants from Barbadoes; and Sir James 
Yeomans was appointed governor. 

7. A settlement was made, in 1670, at Port Royal, in South Caro- 
lina, by Governor Sayle ; and, in 1671, a few persons located them- 
selves at Old Charleston, as it was called, on Ashley river. In 1680, 
the latter spot was abandoned, and the foundation laid of the present 
city of Charleston, several miles nearer the sea. 

8. Up to that year, 1671, all the various settlements which have 
here been mentioned went by the general name of Carolina. At this 
time, however, a division took place, and the northern and southern 
provinces began to be known by the distinctive names of North and 
South Carolina. 

9. It was not far from this time, during the administration of 
Grovemor Sayle, that an attempt was made in South Carolina to 
reduce to practice the notions, respecting government, of John Locke, 
the philosopher. But the plan was opposed with a degree of bitter- 
ness which led to its speedy abandonment, and a return to the old 
form of government* 



CHAPTER XLIV. 
Tht war tvith Philip, 

1. Wc have elsewhere seen that Massasoit, the sachem of the 
Wampanoags, remained a true friend of the English to the time of 
his death. He left two sons, whom, in his zeal to show his affection 
for the English, he had called Alexander and Philip. The early 
death of Alexander left the kingdom to Philip. 

2. Philip resided at Mount Hope, now Bristol, R. I. lliough 
at first friendly to the whites, he soon proved to be their most power- 
ful and deadly foe. No doubt he had reasons for his conduct, which 
satisfied himself; for the English, in their dealings, were not always 
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dther prndent or Jnst. Bancroft say> he wu " huined into nb 



_. A conspiiacy appears to have been got up smon^ the Indians, 
•bout the year 16T5, of which Ptulip wui supposed to he the leader, 
to destroy the English, or at least to dtive thera out of the CfmnOf 
SaesunoD, a native Indian preacher, rcTealcd the secret, and Pliilip 
murdeted him; he then, perhaps to corer liia own Crimea, ruahfli'. 



*. The first attack which the Indiana made, under Philip, waa at 
Swanzey, in Plymouth colony, June 2i, ie75. In the fear of war, a 
day of &Blmg and prayer had been appointed, and the people were 
going bonae frotn church, when the savages fell upon tfaein and 
killM eight or nine of their number. They had, however, begun to 
rob houses and kill cattle some time before. 

5. Massachusetts, on hearing the news, immediately sent troops 
to aid Plymouth in opposing Philip. On the 29th of June, the united 
forces nuide an attack on Sie chief, and killed eix of his men, and 
compelled him to flee to a swamp now in Tiverton. Here, for some 
" ' □ defend himsell', and even to gaiiT some advan- 



his assailan 
m atTength 



0. It was at length determined to surround the swamp and starve 
oat the Indians, as the only method of conquering- them ; but Philip, 
suspecting the design, found means to escape to the Nipmucks, a 
small tribe in Woicester county, and induce ttiem to join him. Tha 
Cnglish sent ambassadors and troops to make a treaty with the Nip- 
mucks, but they were ambuahed, and eight of them killed and u 
many wounded. ■ 

7. Those of the colonistffwho escaped, fied to Brookheld. Tlw 

tl (he lodluul G, Wbu of HuwhuHIUt WhM did Ihi Iroopi daf ft PUIlpI 
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Iiidiaim ptunned them and burnt the Tilla^, excepting only the house 
the^ occupied. To this also they laid seige, and for two days poured 
then musket balls upon it, though to little purpose, except to destroy 
one man. 

8. Unable to gain their point by force, the Indiahs attempted a 
stratagem. They dipped rags and other combustibles in brimstone, 
and, by means of these and other thjngs, they set fire to the house, 
guarding the doors at the same time, in order to destroy any -who 
should attempt to escape. A sudden shower of rain, as if designed 
for this purpose, extinguished the flames and saved its inmates. 

9 It was August 14 ; — that very day^ and, according to historians, 
at the critical moment when the Inmuif seeing the fire extinguished, 
were about to renew the attempt tj^km it, a reinforcem^it of fifty 
men arrived. . The Indians were duj^^d, and some of them slain. 

10. But this did not put^an end to hostilities. IlTtmth, the storm 
of war was but now gatherincfV— a most fearful war, too. It was the 
season of harvest, and every hour of time and every sheaf of grain 
were needed to' meet the \^ts of the conung winter. This period is 
thus describ^ by the hist<^Li : ^jk 

11. ** Thej^aborer in t^keld, the reaperMB they 'Vent forth to 
harvest, men as they went^Rnill, the shepherd boy among the sheep, 
were shot d|wn by skulking foes, whose approach was invisible. 
Who can telllhe heavy hours of woman? The mothejjr, if left alone 
in the house, foared the tomahawk for herself and cIiiTdren. On the 
sudden attack, the husband would fiy with one child, the wife with 
another, and perhaps only one^c^e. 

12. *' The villlge cavalcaKiSppting its way to meeting, on Sun- 
days, in files on horseback, theTarmer holding the bridle in one hand 
and a child in the other, his wife seated on a pillion behind him — it 
may be with a child in her lap — as was the custom of those days, 
could not proceed safely — bullets would come whizzing by them. 
The Indians hung upon the skirts of the English villages, like Hm 
lil^htning upon the edge of the clouds." 



CHAPTER XLV. 
Events of the war with Philip. 

1. But Philip, with his warriors well armed, and the Nipmucka 
were not alone. He had drawn to his alliance most of the tribe* 
throughout New England, and was prosecuting the war with new 
vigor. During the summer and autumn, Hadley, Deerfield, North 
ampton and Springfield, in the west, and Dover, Exeter, Saco, Scu^ 

.8, 9. What of the colonists who fled to Brookfield? 9. What happened August 14 » 
0. Did this end the war 7 11, 12. Describe the sute of things. 
XLY. -1. What of Philip} 2. Captain Lathrop and his party? S. What of U» 
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borough and Kitteiy, in the north and east, were made to feel ilia 
force of his vengeance. 

2. The fate of Captain Lathrop was most melancholy. With 
eighty young men — the flower of Essex county — he was escorting 
some teams, with grain, from Deerfield to Hadley. In passing 
through a thick wood, soon after leaving Deerfield, they stopped to 
pick a few exapes. Suddenly they were attacked by several hundred 
Indians, and seventy young men were slain, with twenty of the team:- 
sters. 

3. On hearinp^ the noise of the guns, troops were sent &om Deer- 
field to their assistance, who arrived in time to kill or wound one hun- 
dred and fifty of the Indians, and disperse the rest, with the loss of 
only two men. The battle-ground was long known by the name of 
Bloody-Brook, now near the village of Muddy Brook. 

4. Another anecdote of this war is curious. Goffe, one of the 
judges who had doomed Charles I. to death, was in New England 
at this time, and one of his hiding-places was at Hadley. The 
Indians attacked that place in Sieptember. On their arrival, Goife, in 
1 strange dress, suddenly placed himself at the head of the citizens, 
drove off the Indians, and disappeared. The wondering inhabitants 
believed, for some time, that an angel had been sent for their relief. 

5. The Narraganset Indians, though they would not fight the £ng 
Ush, were known to afibrd shelter to their enemies, and thus act against 
them indirectly. It was, therefore, resolved to wage war against 
them ; and the united colonies sent out a body of eighteen hundred 
men, with one hundred and fifty friendly Indians, to attack them in 
their quarters, amid the deep snows of December. 

6. They found them in a great swamp in Kingston, Rhode Island. 
On a rising groimd, in the swamp, was their fort. After a severe 
battle of three hours, the fort was taken and burnt. The Indians lost 
about one thousand of their number, including women and children, 
and Syo hundred or six hundred wigwams. Only a few of them 
escaped. The English had about two hundred and thirty killed and 
wounded. 

7. The few remaining Indians were greatly distressed by this 
defeat. Without food or shelter, many perished ; and, of those who 
survived, the most wero compelled to subsist on anything they could 
find — acorns, ground-nuts, horse-flesh, &c. But they would not 
yield. " We will fight," said Canonchet, their chief, '< to the last 



man." 



8. Relics of the great Narraganset fight were to be seen within 
the memory of some persons now living. It is not long since an 
Indian pipb and various Indian utensils were dug up on the battle- 
ground. Nor is it yet half a century since charred com was found, 
having lain there about one hundred and thirty years. 
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CHAPTER XLVl. 

Death of Philip, 

1. We haye seen that the Indians, though gieatly ledaoed, weve 
ttot yet destroyed. Philip had at fiist fled to the far west, to induce 
the Mohawks to join him, but his countrymen of the yarious tribes 
in New England had been roused to the work of burning and 
murdering ; and, in the spring of 1676, Philip returned and joined 
them. 

2. The depredations of the savages, during the winter of 1675 
and the spring of 1676, were almost innumerable. Among the 
bands who were murdered were Captains Wadsworth and Pierce, 
with fifty men each. The latter had also twenty friendly Indians, 
who were killed. Among the towns burnt, either* partly or wholly, 
were Lancaster, Medfield, Weymouth, Groton, Springfield, Sudbury 
and Marlborough in Massachusetts, and Proyidence and Warwick in 
Rhode Island. 

3. Philip, at his return from the west, attempted to hide him* 
self near Mount Hope. Concealment, howeyer, was impossible. 
All New England was in arms against him, as he was in anna 
against all New England. Eyen his own followers — perhaps to 
make better terms for themselyes with the English — began to plot 
against him. 

4. One cannot help pitying the poor man ; for, though a sayage, 
he had a soul. He could, perhaps, haye borne the mere destruction 
of his nation, but he met with a loss, soon after his return, which 
afilected him more than anything else, and severed the last ties which 
bound him to the land of his fathers. 

5. The loss referred to was that of his wife and only son, then a 
mere boy, but the king, in prospect, of the ancient tribe of the Wam« 
ranoags. The mother and the child were taken prisoners by the 
English. The youth was transported to Bermuda and sold as a slave. 
'' My heart breaks," said the despairing chief, when he heard this; 
** now I am ready to die." 

6. Nor did he survive long. His hiding-place, in the swamp, was 

soon found out, and Captain Church, with a body of troops, was sent 

against him. On his arrival at the swamp he placed his men around 

t in such a way that Philip might be discovered, should he try to 

escape. They then commenced firing. 

7. The soldiers had scarcely begun the attack when Philip seized 
his gun and attempted to escape ; but, in doing so, he ran towards au 
English soldier and an Indian acting with his enemies. The English- 
man snapped his gun, but it missed fire. The Indian then fired, and 
Philip received the contents of the gun in his heart. 

8. The war continued, for a time, in the province of Maine, bat al 
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length it ceased. The chiefs came and submitted themselves ti* te 
EngUsh, and a permanent treaty was concluded. The war, howerer, 
had been a terrible one for feeble colonies to sustain. They lost, at 
least, six hundred men, six hundred dwelling-houses, and from twelve 
to twenty villages. The whole of New England scarcely contained, 
at the time, ore hundred and twenty-five thousand white inhabitaat*, 
or twenty-five thousand fighting men. 



CHAPTER XLVn. 
Baeon^s Rebellion, 

1. Between the years 1624 and 1639, serious difiSculties had 
arisen among the colonists in Virginia about their government. The 
king had taken away their charter, and was ruling them in his own 
way, and by means of such governors as he was pleased to send out. 
[n one instance, so much dissatisfaction existed with regard to the 
royal governor, that the people sent him home to England. The king, 
however, sent him back. 

2. In 1639, Governor Berkley was appointed in his stead, and 
the people were, once more, permitted to choose their representa- 
tives. Grateful for the privilege, they remained attached to the 
cause of the king, even after Cromwell had taken the reins of govern- 
ment. For this the parliament was offended, and Governor &rkley 
was removed ; at the death of Cromwell, he was, however, restored 
to them. 

3. But, by this time, either he or the Virginians were somewhat 
changed. They grew dissatisfied with his conduct, and sent in peti- 
tions to the crown against him; but these were disregarded. At 
length, in 1676, the year of Philip's death, the difficulties which 
existed ripened into an open rebellion. 

4. Nathaniel Bacon, a bold, enterprising, eloquent, but ambitious 
young man, a member of the governor's council, was at the head of 
the rebel party. The colony had just engaged in a war with the 
Sttsquehannah Indians. Bacon demanded of the governor a commis- 
sion in the army, but being refused, a contention ensued between 
them, which ended in Bacon's suspension from the council. 

5. He was, however^ soon afterward restored to his office, upon 
which he renewed his request for a commission ; but, being again 
refused, he collected a band of six hundred men, and marched at once 
to Jamestown. The general assembly was in session, and, being 
unarmed, was forced to submit to his terms, and give him a commis- 
sion. 

6. But he was no sooner gone, than the governor denounced him 
as a rebel ; upon which, inst^ of marching against the Susquehan- 

Xl^Vn. — 1. What of the government of Virginia between 1624 and 1639 ? 2. Whai 
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Bah I&diaii8, aoooiding to the intention of his commission, he retained 
in great wiath to Jamestown. The aged governor fled to the eastern 
shrae, and, haying collected a small force, recrossed the bay to oppose 
him. 

7. The colony was thus involved in all the horrors of a civil war 
The rebel party burnt Jamestown, many houses in the country were 
pillaged, and whole districts laid waste. The wives of some of the 
governor's party were even taken from their homes, and carried to the 
rebel camp. 

8. But, in the midst of these calamities, Bacon suddenly sickened 
and died. His followers, left without a leader, and without a definite 
object in view, began to disperse. His generals surrendered and were 
pardoned. And thus expired the flames of a war that had alreadyt 
cost the colony about half a million of dollars. 

9. Grovemor Berkley now reentered upon the duties of his oflice. 
But, though peace was restored, the progress of the colony had been 
retarded in various ways. Husbandry, in particular, had been greatly 
neglected, and the people were once more threatened with famine. 
Afisnt this time Grovemor Berkley returned to England, and soon 
ailer died. 

10. The colony had other diflSculties, in the years 1679 and 1680, 
in regard to raising a revenue ; and much dissatisfaction prevailed 
with Lord Culpepper, the successor of Berkley. The truth is, the 
great question of liberty and independence was already germinating 
in the colonies — to shoot forth, a century afterward, into full growxh. 



CHAPTER XLVm. 

Religious Persecution 

1. We have seen that it was persecution for the sake of religious 
opinion that drove our ancestors, the Puritans, to seek a home in the^ 
woods of New England ; but we have not yet shown, except, pei- 
haps, in the case of Roger Williams, that they brought with them 
a measure of the same intolerance &om which they had attempted 
to fly. 

2. The spirit of persecution appeared, in the greatest violence, in 
their proceedings against the Friends or Quakers. These people wi;re 
the fdlowers of Greorge Fox, who believed and taught that we must 
obey a divine light unthin as superior to all other guides, and thai we 
must not think tqp much of external forms. He began to spread his 
doctrines in England in 1647. 

3. In 1656, twelve of his followers appeared in Massachusetts. 

7. Civil war? 8. What of Bacon? Effect of hia death ? 9. CtoTeroor Berkley % 10. 
What other difficulties in the colony ? 
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The genend court, belieniig' their doctrine to be IioMUe U> gpoi 
order and pore religion, banished Ihem iiota the colony, ard passed 
UwB to ^vent the coming of any more. The penahy of bringing ft 
Quaker uto the promce was one hundred oonndB sterling, and tha 
Quaker himielf waa to be whipped twenty lashea, and sentenced ta 
horJlaboi. 



A QuaJitr on tnal. 

4. Slill woiee than even this afterwaids happened. In 1657 it waa 
decreed thai' Quakers coming into the province should hate their 
tongaes bored with a hot iron, and banished. In short, no seveiitiea 
were deemed too great Tor a people so heretical. 

5. Their books even were prohibited. Any person who spread 
or secreted such books waa to be fined five pounds. For defending 
their doctrines in any way, there was a fine of two pounds for tha 
first offence, four for the second, and confinement and banishment tat 
the third. 

G. The persecution against the Quakers continuing, tlie king wrote 
a letter to the govemot of Maaeachusetts, requesting him to send 
them to England for trial. The governor and the court were so fai 
Rioved to toleration by Ihia letter, that twenty-eight Quakers, then in 
prison — some of them under sentence of death — were released, aod 
only banished irom the province. 

7. But, Uiough the king vae unwilling the colonists should pro- 
ceed so violently against the Quakers, he suffered them to be ^ed 
because they would not take oaths, and for the third offence to ha 
banished, similar persecutions also took place in Virginia, or those 
rather which were worse; for laws were there miie against every 
sect but the prevailing one — the Episcopal or English church. 
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8. The truth is, that the spirit of persecution has ffeneia]ly been, in 
the world, and is not confined to age, country or religion. Mr. Jef 
fisFBon, in speaking of the persecution of the Quakers in Virginia, ob- 
sonres, that if no execution took place there, as there did in New £ng« 
land, '^ it was not owing to the moderation of the church or spirit of 
the legislature." 

9. There seems to be one exception to the general truth of the 
sentiment that the spirit of persecution has always prevailed. The 
government of Rhode Island, having passed an act to outlaw Quakers 
and seize their estates, because they would not bear arms, the people 
were so opposed to it that the law could not be carried into effect. 
For this, however, the world is probably indebted to Roger Williams. 

10. Even in Massachusetts the persecution was carried so far tha 
the colony lost many friends by it. A law, passed in 1677, for appre- 
hending and punishing, by fine and correction, every person found at 
a Quaker's meeting, had this effect. As a consequence, we hear little 
more afterwards of laws against the Quakers. < 

11. It may be true — it no doubt is true — that the heretics, as they 
were called, were sometimes in fault. Ann Hutchinson certainly 
uttered some foolish things ; and the Quakers did that which it was not 
wise for them to do ; and so, perhaps, of the Baptists and Jesuits. 
This, however, did not justify violent persecutions against them. 

12. But persecution began in this country even before 1656, the 
time of proceeding against the Quakers. John Wheelwright was 
banished, in 1637, for preaching sedition — and, also, Ann Hutchinson. 
The Anabaptists or Baptists were persecuted in 1644 ; though no 
prosecution was actually brought against them till 1666. One of the 
charges against Roger Williams was that he was a Baptist. 

13. In 1647, moreover, an act was passed in Massachusetts against 
the Jesuits. Again, in 1700, the assembly of New York passed an 
act against Jesuits and Popish priests, which was followed by a simi- 
lar law in Massachusetts the same year. These were, accordingly, 
compelled to leave the province. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 
The Middle States, — Pennsylvania, 

1. As we are about to notice the settlement of Pennsylvania, it 
may be well to cast the eye over a map of the Middle States, consist- 
mg of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware and Mary- 

7. What persecution did the king allow? 8. What can yon say of peraecution 1 
9. What of the government of Rhode Island 7 10. What was the consequence of tJM 
persecution of the Quakers in Massachusetts % 12. Who was banished in 1637? Wlio 
'n 1644 f What was disliked In Roger Williams? 13. What act was passed in 1647 1 
Vhat in 1700? 
XLUL — 1. Of what do the Middle Statoi consist? Let the teacher atk what quee" 
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land , tod lo impTeaa tipoD the mind their fbnoa uid relitiTa pi»> 



JToji of the MiddU Slata, 

3. la March, 1681, William Pemi received the territoir of Penn- 
BjrlviQia, compriang 36,000,000 acres, on account of a daim of hi« 
lather on the Briliah government for sixteen thousand pounds ster- 
ling — or less than one third of a cent an acre. At first the grant 
interfered with prior grants to the founders of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, and caused long and angry contentions ; but they were finallj 
adjusted. 

UnshtUuiua prvpTtipantJunap. 3. WhU tnppentdln ISSIt Whuuniadcaa 
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3« The lands were offered for sale in lots of one thousand aerei 
rach, at about a penny an acre ; and many of the persecuted Quakers 
in England were induced to purchase. In the autumn of 1681, two 
ships, with passengers, arrived in the Delaware, and began a settle 
ment just above the entrance of the Schuylkill. 

4. Swedish settlements, along the western bank of the Delaware, 
had existed, at the arrival of the Quakers, for about fifty years, but 
they had been considered as belonging to New Jersey ; nor wero 
^hey, in fact, very iiourishing. Penn may, therefore, be justly con- 
sidered as the founder and father of Pennsylvania. 

5. With the emigrants who were to occupy his lands, Penn had 
tKuismitted full instructions how to proceed. They were early to lay 
the foundation of a new city, but, instead of having it resemble the 
crowded cities of the old world, it was to be so planted with gar- 
dens around each house, as to form a ^'greene country towne." 
This was the origin of the beautiful squares and commons of Phila- 
delphia. 

6. He also wrote to the Indians, at the same time, assuring them 
of his disposition to treat them kindly as brethren, and to deal with 
them justly ; entreating them, as they were all children of the Great 
Spirit, to receive and treat his people in the same kind manner. 

7. In October, 1683, Penn took leave of his family and came oxer 
to America himself. He was accompanied by a hundred emigrants ; 
or, according to some authorities, by many more. These were fol- 
lowed, soon, by others, so that the whole Quaker population of the 
province amounted to two thousand. Of the Swedes and Finns there 
were, at this time, about three thousand. 

8. Penn had planned a form of government before he set out, but 
ibund it necessary to modify it after his arrival. It provided iot a 
governor, a council of three, and a house of delegates to be chosen 
by the freemen. Every person was to be a freeman who professed 
faith in Christ, and sustained a good moral character ; and all who 
believed in one God were to worship according to the dictates of their 
consciences. 

9. He had not been long in tlie country before he made an eflbrt to 
bring * together the Indians from various parts, to form a treaty of 
peace and friendship. They met at Philadelphia, and made the 
ti^aty at what is now called Kensing^ton, under a large elm tree. 
This treaty, unlike most Indian treaties, was never broken. ** Not a 
drop of Quaker blood was ever shed by an Indian." 

10. Penn was, for some time, the governor of the colony ; and, 
under his wise and excellent management, both of the white people 
aid the Indians, the colony was peaceful, prosperous and happy, 
almost beyond example. It is true it had a fine climate and soil, in 
addition to its peaceable inhabitants. 

«entions? 3. At what price were lots of land sold in Pennsylvania ? What took place 
in 1681? 4. What of settlements? How may Penn be considered? What instruc 
lions did he five to the emigrants as to the building of a city 7 6. What did Penn wrii» 
to the Indians? 7. What toolc place in 1682? How large was the Quaker popuktionf 
What of Swedes and Finns ? 8. What can you say of Penn's form of government 1 
9. Wlial did Penn arrange with the Indians ? Was the tfeaty ever bfokenl 10. What 
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M CHARA£TEK OF PENN. 

11. But Penn did something more than merely to act as tha 
executive officer of the colony. He was, at once, governor, magis 
trate, preacher, teacher ^d laborer. He was, in truth, all thinsfs to 
idl men, and acceptable to all. He obeyed the golden rule of the 
Divine law, and taught everybody else to obey it. 

12. In 1684, he returned to England, leaving the colony in the 
care of five commissioners. Here he was imprisoned several times 
for disloyalty, and the government of Pennsylvania, in one instance, 
was taken away from lum. But it was aflerwards restored to him ; 
and, in 1699, he came once more to America. 

13. Delaware, as we have seen, was, at first, included in the 
provin6e of Pennsylvania. But, about the time of which we are now 
speaking, Delaware became a distinct colony, with its own govern- 
ment and officers. This was the result of a new charter by Penn, in 
which the rights and limits of Pennsylvania were distinctly defined. 

14. For more than seventy years all things went on prosperously 
in Pennsylvania, especially in all their transactions ^ith the Indians. 
It was not till the year 1754, when Penn and his pacific principles 
had begun to be forgotten, that the colony became involved in an In 
dian war. 



CHAPTER L. 
Character of Penn. 

1. William Penn, the founder of Pennsylvania, and one of the 
truly great men of the earth, was the son of Admiral Penn, of Lon- 
don. He was early placed at the University of Oxford, but having, 
while there, become inclined to the doctrines of the Quakers, he was 
expelled. 

2. His expulsion from college was a sore trial to his father, who 
aimed at his preferment ; and he resorted to every measure in his 
power to reclaim him. Sometimes, for this purpose, he kept him in 
his own family ; at others, he sent him abroad. But he was so 
firmly attached to the Quaker principles, that nothing could shake 
him. He would not even uncover his head in the presence of great 
or distinguished men. 

3. His father consented to indulge him in all his peculiarities 
except the last. His hat, he insisted, must be pulled off, at least in 
the presence of the king and the Duke of York. He begged his son 
to consider the matter and give him an answer. The latter, afler 
much fasting and prayer, decided not to comply with ids father'* 
wishes. 

was the state of the colony under Penn's administration f II. What numerout ofllces 
were filled by Pean ? What was the rule of his conduct 9 12. What happened to Penn 
in England? When did he return to America f 13. What can you say of Delaware I 
When was it separated from Penn^ivlyania? H. What happened in 1754 f 

L. — 1. Who was the father of William Penn f Why was Ponn expelled ftom Oxford t 
1. What did his father strive to do) 3. What peculiarity would he not allow f Vipom 
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4. Admiral Penn, enraged at tbia, turned his ton oat of doMS, utd 
would not, for a cooaiderable ume, be reconciled to him. finiiiig ■ 
long exile from the paternal roof, he was salaried by his mother and 
other relatives. At length the father, finoing him immoTable, re- 
' (toied him to his lamily. 



b. Many a time waa he persecnted, out of tho preciQCts of thk 
bmily, and many a time was he imprisoned. All, however, did not 
aTsil to change him. What he regarded as right, he wat determined 
to do, even diough his conduct were to lead him to the stake or the 

6. Yet, strongly resolved as he was to do right, he seems to have 
been bat rarely, ii ever, vindictive ; on the contrary, he was one of 
the mildest, most forbearing men in the world. Even in the heat and 
rashness of youth, he would not injure anybody — not so much as an 
enemy- While in the streets of Paris, one day, a man drew his 
sword upon him, but Fcnn only disarmed hint, withoat attempting i« 
hart him. 

'}. Such a man deserves to be remembered while time shall 
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eOVERNOR ANDROS AND THE CHARTER OAK- 

•ndure. How strange it is, that while Alexander and Caesar and 
Napoleon find thousands to celebrate their bravery, those who con* 
quer and govern in the spirit of the Prince of peace live comparatively 
unnoticed and die almost unknown ! Penn died in England about th« 
jear 1718, aged seventy-four years. 



CHAPTER LI. 
Governor Andros and, the Charter Oak. 

1. About the year 1685, King James, of England, took away tlis 
charters of Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Plymouth, resolving to 
govern them in his own way. Joseph Dudley was, by his direction, 
made president of all the provinces except Plymouth. He came over 
early the following year. He was, however, succeeded, the next 
December, by £k]mund Andros. 

2. The short administration of Dudley had been comparatively tol- 
erable ; but Andros ^as a complete tyrant. He glittered in scarlet 
and lace, but these had beneath them a little soul. He vainly sought to 
please his king and immortalize his own name, by retarding the pio»> 
perity of a few petty settlements in the wilds of America. 

3. He was instructed to restrain the printing press as much as he 
could. Printin? had been introduced in 1639, and the freeman's oath, 
an almanac, and some other things had been printed. The press had 
been watched all this while; still it h^ been free. But Andros 
would not allow so much as an almanac to be printed without his 
consent. 

4. The schools of learning, hitherto so well attended to, he suf* 
fered to go to decay. The usual support was withheld from religious 
institutions. Obstacles were thrown in the way of freedom in civil 
elections. The customs of the country were made light of and ridi" 
culed, and even personal liberty was endangered. 

5. As Connecticut seemed disinclined to give up her charter. An 
dros attempted compulsion. While the general assembly was in ses 
sion at Hartford, in 1687, he went there, entered the hall, and de- 
manded their charter. The governor objected to giving it up, and the 
discussion was intentionally continued till it was quite dark. 

6. As evening came on, and the candles were lighted, the charter 
was brought in and laid on the table, as if it was about to be given 
up At a concerted signal every light was extinguished, and a guard 
of men seized the charter, and under cover of the darkness, carried it 
to the south part of the city, and hid it in a hollow oak, which, to this 
day, goes by the name of the Charter Oak. 

LI. — 1. What happened in the year 1685f Who succeeded Joseph Dudley m preei' 
dentf 2. What can you say of Edmund Andros f 3. When was pdntinff introducocf 
What was printed at this time? 4. How was the country affected by Andros' admlnia- 
trationf o. Wha:: means did be take to deprive Connecticut of her charter f 6. D»^ 
>bri*)e the secrftion of the charter. Where is Charter Oak I 7. Upon what did Aadm 
jlin lasiet) 
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7, The CidLndles were relighted, hut nothing was to he found of the 
ehaitcsr. Andros did not give up his purpose, however. He still 
loaisted on holding the reins of the government, and the people sub- 
mitted to the haughty dictator. Though they retained the chaxtery 
Andros selected his counsellors, and proceeded to manage th« govexii* 
3teat of the colony in his own way. 



CHAPTER LU. 

King WUliam^s War* 

1. While Androe vroa pnisuing his course of manny over tlie 
oolooies, an unseen hand was preparing for their reUef. What is usu- 
ally called the Revolution in England, had taken place. King James 
had fled, and William, prince of Orange, had succeeded him. This 
gave great joy throughout England and America. 

2. In the moment of exultation, and in remembrance of past abuses, 
the people of Boston seized Governor Andros and fifty of his most 
active supporters, and sent them away to England, to answer for their 
misdeeds. Connecticut and Rhode Island resumed their charters, and 
Massachusetts obtained a new one ; and thus they returned to the old 
order of things. 

3. But, though relieved in one vray, by the Revolution, they were 
burdened by it in another. King James had fled to France, and stirred 
up the French to a war with England, in which the northern Ameri- 
can colonies were most deeply concerned ; and, on account of which 
they became, in tlie end, very great sufferers. 

4. The governor of Canada, as a good and loyal subject of the 
king of France, not only prepared to annoy the English colonies, but 
also to set the Indians at work. Still worse than all this, he not only 
set them to work, but encouraged tiiem to plunder, bum and put to 
death, without regarding age or sex. 

5. It needed but little to excite the Indians to deeds of cruelty. 
Accordingly, we find that, on the night of Feb. 8, 1690, one division 
of the French Canadian and Indian army attacked Schenectady, while 
the inhabitants were asleep, with the gates open, suspecting no dan- 
ger, and completely depopulated the vUlage. 

6. The scene Was one of the most terrible which can be imagined. 
In a very few minutes only, after the attack, the whole village, or 
nearly the whole of it, was in a blaze. The unoffending citizens, 
mck or well, old or young, male or female, were dragged from their 
beds and murdered. Sixty were killed, thirty made prisoners, and 
tlte rest fled — most of them naked — through deep snow, to Albany 
Of those who fled, twenty-five lost their limbs merely by the cold. 

■ I .. . 

Ln. — I. What had been going on in the mean time in Enciand 7 2. What eflect had 
the rerolution on tlie colonies of America? 3. Wliat of King Jamea? 4. What did 
OiB goremment of Canada do? 5 What did the Indians do in 1090? 6. Pescribe iha 
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STORY OF GOVERMOB FLETCHER. 

7. Anothev party of the enemy fell upon the village of Sahncn 
Falk, in New Hampshire, which, aller killing thirty of its inliab- 
itants, they humt. Fifty-four were carried into captivity, to suiFei 
tortures more dreadful than death. And thus it was, in a greater or 
less degree, all along the northern frontier of the colonies. 

8. The spirit of the colonists was roused by these atrocities, and 
they were determined on a stern resistance, A fleet of eight small 
vessels, with seven hundred or eight hundred men, under tlie com- 
mand of Sir William Phipps, was sent against Port Royal, in Nova 
Scotia, which surrendered with little or no resistance; and the 
invading army took possession of the whole coast from Port Royal to 
Maine. 

9. Sir WilUam Phipps was also to sail up the St. Lawrence, with 
his fleet, while two thousand men from New York and New England 
were to march by way of Lake Champlain, and meet him before 
Quebec. The land forces arrived in October, but, owing to adverse 
winds and other causes, the fleet did not arrive, and the troops were 
obliged to return. 

10. Instead, therefore, of ending the war by a heavy blow at 
Canada, it seems to have been but little more than begun. The In- 
dians, on the northern and western frontier, became morp and more 
troublesome, and the French more and more -warlike. An attempt 
against them, by Major Schuyler, in 1692, was little more successful 
than that of the preceding year. 

11. At last, the war became one of continual attack on onr fron- 
tiers, and of feeble attempts of the colonies at defence. Thus matters 
went on about seven years, during which period the suflTerings of oui 
countrymen were severe, almost beyond description ; and their condi- 
tion seemed almost without hope. 

12. Tired themselves of this sort of war. the French, in 1697, sent 
out a large fleet, to be aided by fifteen hundred men from Canada, 
with orders to bum Boston and New York and ravage the country 
The fleet arrived on the coast too late to meet the land army, and thu^ 
the colonies were saved. A treaty of peace was concluded in th» 
month of December foUowing. 



CHAPTER Lin. 

Story of Governor Fletcher. 

I. During the progress of King William's war, probably about 
46 second year. Governor Fletcher, of New York, having assumed 

nfleringB of the people. 7. What took place at Salmon Falls? 8. What roused il>« 
•pirit of the colonists? What did Sir William Phipps do? 9. What other places wetm 
foroied? 10. Wliat of the Indians in the north and west? What took place in IBSQ.) 
11. In whet state were the colonies for seven years? 12. Wliat did the French do i» 
1^97 ? How were the colonies saved 7 
I.ni. — I. What of Qovernor Fletcher, of New York 1 2. What can you say of ik 
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UM ngnt n oanBund the Connecdcut mititia, and bdng dewrcms pf 
employing them oa the CanadUn froniiei', eeat orders to Hutfotd &m 
ihit purpoBe. 



Gmemor Fltlehtr end Captain WiadsTnorlh. 

, Connecticut and New Hiyen had h 

meral assembly met alternately a 

B sitting at Hartfurd. They refused to obey the reoueM of 
GoTemoT Fletcher. At this refuBaJ the guvenior went to Hartford 
himself, to compel them to obey. 

3. On his arrival a military company had assembled fur eiercise 
and review. When Governor nctcher rotifi up, CaplaJii Wadaworth, 
the senior officer of the company, was walking in fronl uf his men and 
giving the word of command m the usuai way, and appeared to take 
no notice of any one else. 

4. The governor ordered his secretary 1o read aloud a paper, which 
he called his commission for oommaiitling the troops, "Beat tha 
drums," SMd Captain Wadsworth, as WHin as he purceived what waa 
conii[ig ; and liirthwiih there was sucli a rattling of lialf a dozen kuttle 
drums that notliing else could be heard. 

5. "Silence!" said Governor Fletcher; "begin again w':h the 
commisBion. " The secretary began again. "Music] musiul ' said 
Wadsworth. The drummers underatood their duly, and thumped ai«l 
pounded away at a tenible rate, bass drums as well ss kettle dtums. 
k> say nothing of the other instruments. 

(i. " Silence ! silence !" cried the governor again. But no soonei 
was there a moment of silence, than Wadsworth, who was a very stout 
man, with keen eyes and lierce-tnoking whiskers, called nut again to 
his troops lo drum, and turning to Fletcher, said, " If lam interrupted 
again, I will make daylight shine through you." 

liHnl UHmblj I WtaDl litd Ihs eoFenior da) 3, 4. 6, 6. DeA^riht ihe nujuiaa m 
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T, Csptain Wadaworth wm intemipled no mow by GorenK 
Flelehei. The latMr soon made the be«l of hia v/aj back to Neif 
Vork, where he had more authority than he was soon IDcelj to obtais 
»ai (be Connecticut militia 



CHAPTER LIV. 
Religion in tht coionta. 



A church in early iimti, and a Puritan preacher 

1. OovftaNOR Plbtcbkr was more auccosafiil in another direction 
than hii'iiia been at the east. The king, in 16!t3, having taken thn 
govemiJNit of Pennsylvania into his own hand, Flelclier was placed 
over that colony as well as New York. Here he met with no oppo- 

3. Indeed, he waa not without merit. For, to aay nothing at piea- 
ent of what he did for the promotion of common education, he viae at 
great pains to introduce public worship into the provinces lie governed, 
eapecially New York. Tlie Episcopal church was his favorite ; and 
he did much to introduce Epiacopat ministers and build churches in 
the province. 

3. Religion, as we have seen, had been introduced into most of the 
eolonisa from the very firat. The colonics of New England, how- 
over, were greatly distinguished for their piety, and especially for a 
pious and learned ministry. As early as 1643, a number of miniateis 

LIV. — WbUh«ltheklnfdoi»ln]«931 2. Whalun jnunr la&ror of OaTemn 
FlMahM) 3, WliBinrnlifiont HowwanilKCDlaiitgH ofNiwEnglinilitiKiii^lidtMl 
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bid been sent for to go to Virginia. OtheTs ^ei^lkeRt ftr^Jlr 1698] : 
to go to the West Indies. -.-,'.*.:, . , : • . , 

4. The Dutch Reformed Church was introduced into New York 
with its first settlers. The Mennonites came to Pennsylvania in 1692. 
The Tunkers, or General Baptists, arrived in 1719. The Moravians 
came over in 1741. Whitefield came over in 1742, and though he 
did not found a sect, he exerted much influence. The Shakers first 
reached America in 1774. ' 

6. The progress and decline of infidelity will be mentioned in con- 
nection with the history of the country during the revolutionary war 
and subsequently to that period. It revived again, soon after the close 
of the second war, which ended in 1815, but in other and often less 
odieus forms. 

6. The first Wesleyan Methodist society in the United States was 
formed in New York, as late as 1766, by some Irish emigrants. They 
soon increased rapidly ; at present their number is very great. The 
Methodists are not generally Calvinists, though we sometimes heai 
of Calvinistic Methodists. 

7. The Universalists made their appearance about the year 1760 ; 
though John Murray, their principal leader, did not arrive till 1770. 
They are most numerous in Massachusetts, Maine, and the other 
eastern states. 

8. The first church at Boston was built in the year 1632, by the 
two congregations of Boston and Charlestown ; neither of the two 
Doing able to erect it alone. It had mud walls and a thatched roof, 
and stood on the south side of State street. 

9. In 1642, from thirty to forty churches had been erected, and a 
greater number of ministers' houses built. I'he progress of these 
things was not so great immediately after thi^ period. The long and 
tedious Indian wars made the people feel poor. In 1700 there were 
only about one hundred and twenty ministers in all New England. 
In 1760 they had increased to five hundred and thirty. 

10. The Westminster Assembly of Divines, in 1642, sent an invi- 
tation to some of the ministers in the New England colonies, but they 
did not attend their meeting. The next year an attempt was made 
by the Assembly of Divines to establish the Presbyterian government 
in New England, in place of the Congregational, but it did not suc- 
ceed. 

11. The Cambridge Platform, as it was called, was adopted by 
the churches in 1648. The Saybrook Confession of Faith, sometimes 
called the Saybrook Platform, was adopted in Connecticut in 1708. 

What had been done in 1642? What in 1698? 4. What church was introduced into 
New Yoric by the first settlers? When did the Mennonites come to Pennsylvsnial 
The Tunkers? Moravians? What of Whitefield? The Shakers? 5. What of infi- 
delity? 6. What was founded in 1766? What can you say of the Methodists? 7. The 
Universalists? 8. When was the first church in Boston buiit? Describe it. 9. What 
had been done in 1642? What was the increase of ministers from 1700 to 1760? 10. 
What was done by the Westminster Assembly ? 11. What was adopted in 1648? Whtt 
IB 17061 
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• CHAPTER LV 
Education in the colonies. 

^ 1. Onv of the first acts passed by the Pennsylvania assembly, allei 
Governor Fletcher came into office, was an act requiring all parents 
fend guardians to have their children instructed in reading and writing, 
and taught some useful trade. 

2. The subject of education had not been forgotten in the othei 
eolonies. As early as 1619, a college for Indian children had been 
contemplated in Virginia, to be located at Henrico; and, in 1621, 
measures were taken to connect with it a free school, and to extend 
its benefits to the children of the settlers; and soon, fifteen hundred 
pounds sterling, with large grants of land, had been appropriated to 
each purpose. 

3. Harvard College was founded in 1638, by Rev. John Harvard, 
a minister ; and something had been done for the encouragement of 
reading and writing in the colony — not excepting the Indian children. 
Catholic Maryland had even spread among the people books of devo- 
tion, and encouraged the formation of libraries. 

4. The college of William and Mary, in Virginia, was founded in 
\692. Maryland passed laws in favor of free schools in 1694 and in 
1696. Yale College was founded in 1701, and the college at Prince- 
ion, in New Jersey, in 1738. A grammar school was established in 
New York in 1702, and a free school in Charleston, South Carolina, 
in 1712. An Indian charity school, founded at Lebanon, Connecticut, 
about the year 1760, was, in the year 1770, removed to Hanover, New 
Hampshire ; and, by a large grant of land and a charter of incorpora- 
tion, became, in the end, Dartmouth College. 

5. In 1740, Greorge 'Whitefield laid the foundation of an Orphan 
House, a few miles from Savannah, in Georgia, and afterwards 
finished it at great expense. It was designed to be an asylum for 
poor children, who were to be clothed and fed, and educated in reli- 
gious knowledge, free of expense. The institution, however did not 
flourish. 

6. Something was early done in the colonies for libraries. A. con* 
siderable library was given to the Free School, in Virginia, by Rev. 
Thomas Baneave. Subscription libraries were, however, first set on 
foot by Dr. Franklin, in the year 1731. 

LV. — 1. What WM one of the first acta of the assembly ? 2. What was done for th« 
cause of education 7 3. When was Harvard Gbllef e founded 7 What of reading and 
wriiinf } Maryland? 4. What college was founded in 1692? What was done in 1694 
and 1696? When was Yale Collegia founded? Princeton College? What was estab- 
tished in 1702? In 1712? 6. What of an Orphan Asylum! £ What was done fof 
Utoarias? What waa dona In 1731 ? 
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CHAPTER LVI. 
The War of Qiieen Anne. 

1. But we must return to the wars of the colonies. The wintei 
)>efore'the close of King William's war had heen unusually severe. 
This, added to the expense and losses of a long and tedious war, pro 
duced a state of very great suffering. Everything, for man or beast, 
was scarce and dear, and every day becoming still more so. 

3. And yet only five years passed away, before another JPrench 
and Indian war broke out, little less dreadful than the former. It 
began in 1702, and continued till 1713, a period of eleven years ; 
though for the first four or five years it was chiefly confined to skir- 
mishing on the one part, and to plundering, burning, capturing and 
murdering on the other. 

3. But, in 1707, another expedition was fitted out against Port 
Royal. It consisted of one thousand men. They sailed firom Nan- 
tucket Little, however, was accomplished, except to exasperate 
the enemy and increase the suffering on our frontiers. A land 
expedition against Cannda, made with three thousand men, in 1708, 
also fiiiled. 

4. But the idea of reducing Port Royal was not yet given up by 
the 'colonists. Afler repeated applications to England for help, 
Colonel Nicholson was sent over with a fleet, who, with the aid of 
a few regiments of troops, from New England, invaded and took it, 
and changed the name of the place to Annapolis, in honor of the 
queen. 

5. Encouraged by this success, another attack was planned against 
Canada. A fleet came over from England, but they were without 
provisions enough to last them a single month. The colonies sup- 
plied them with every necessary — both provisions and men. Fifteen 
vhipe of war, forty transports, and six storenBhips, with seven thou- 
sand men, soon sailed from Boston. 

6. But this mighty armament, in proceeding up the Bay of the St 
fiawience, was m^irected by its pilots, and dispersed by storms. A 
p».t of the transports, with seventeen hundred of the men, were cast 
away, and one Uiousand were lost. A land force of four thousand 
men, from Connecticut, New York and New Jersey, which was to 
eroes the country by way of Lake Ceorge, and unite Mrith them, hear- 
mg the sad news, returned home again. 

7. This last failure was charged by England on the colonies, but 
the charge was unfounded. They had done their part, and much 
more. They had not only furnished most of their own troops, at 



LVI. — I. What was the cause of the sufferings of the colonies I 2. Describe the war 
%oin 1702 till 1713. 3. What was dune hy the expedition of 1707 9 Of 1703? 4. Whai 
ma done by Colonel Nicholson? 5. What fleet sailed fur Koeton) 6. What becama 
•r this nifhty armaineatf What of the latMl forcet 7. What had been done bv ibt 
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their own expense, but they had done a g^reat deal towards sostaioing 
the forces sent over by the mother country. 

8. The French and the Indians, all this while, continued theif 
depredations. Along the extended frontiers of Maine and New 
Hampshire, the attacks were so frequent and the murders so numer« 
ous, that one half the whole body of the militia were continually on 
duty. 

9. The reader may be anxious to know what half the militia, at 
this early period, would amount to. Massachusetts, the most thickly 
settled of the colonies, had a population, in 1710, of about eighty 
thousand. The population of all the colonies was estimated at two 
hundred and sixty thousand. From these data we may conjecture 
the number of the militia, but haye no exact statement of the number. 



CHAPTER LVII. 
The War at the South. 

1. This war of Queen Anne had been declared against Spain as 
well as France ; and the colonies of the soutii, from their nearness to 
the Spanish settlements in that region, had their full share of its 
expenses, dangers, and sufferings. They, too, had Indians on their 
borders, which fact, of itself, describes their condition. 

2. An expedition had been fitted out by Governor Moore, of the 
South Carolina settlement, almost before hostilities had begun else- 
where, against Florida. He had sailed, with twelve hundred colo- 
nists and Indians, to take St. Augustine. This, it was supposed, 
would give him the key of the province, and, perhaps, unlock to him 
treasures of gold and silver. 

3. But he found greater difficulty in taking St. Augustine than had 
been expected. The town was, indeed, soon conquered, but the fort 
held out for some time. For want of a proper understanding between 
the officers commanding the land and naval forces employed, he was 
at length obliged to raise the siege and return. 

4. This, to the colony, was not only a failure, but worse, if possi- 
ble, than mere failure. It involved the infant settlement in an im- 
mense debt, to get rid of which, they resorted to a paper currency, as 
Massachusetts had already done in circumstances somewhat similar ; 
and subjected themselves to all its evil consequences. 

5. A more successful expedition was made, soon afVer, against the 
Apalachian Indians. They had become quite hostile and trouble- 
some, and Governor Moore, in order to chastise* them, led his troops 
into the very heart of their country, burnt their villages and towns, 
made six hundred or eight hundred of them prisoners, and compelled 
the rest to submission. 

colonies for England ? 8. What of the French and Indians 7 9. What of the militia «: 
this early period ? Population ? 

LVII. — 1. What can you say of the southern colonies ? 2. What of Gtoremor Mooral 
t What success had he in Florida t 4. What was the consequence of the &ilure of his 
VtuM to the cokmy i 6. What can you say of the Apalachian Indians ? €• What UMk 
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' 6. in 10(>7, the dde of war, in this quarter, became turned, an^ 
che Spaniards and French invaded Carolina, with a view to annex it 
to Florida. Governor Johnson had succeeded Governor Moore, and 
was a more efficient warrior. By his prompt and energetic move- 
ments, the assailants were defeated, and the Carolinas became dble, 
in their turn, to attack their invaders, and to make some captures. 

7. About the year 1710, a body of six hundred and fifty German 
emigrants settled on the Roanoke river, in North Carolina. They 
were called Palatinates. They had been stripped of their property 
by the ravages of war in Europe, and by the benevolence of their 
countrymen had found their way to America. Three thousand of the 
same class came at once to New York. 

8. The settlers on the Roanoke were headed by one Baron Graf> 
ienried, a Swiss, who called the place where they settled New Bern, 
119 honor of his native city. These colonists, were among the best and 
most worthy citizens who had as yet made their appearance in the 
United States. 

9. But the savages, whenever their vengeance is aroused, do not 
discriminate very nicely between good and bad citizens. They fell 
upon the poor Palatinates in their houses, and butchered one hundred 
aad thirtyrseven of them in a single night. The militia rallied, drove 
them back, and kept them in check till they could send for help to 
SoBth Carolina. 

10. Governor Craven, of the latter colony, soon despatched, for 
their relief, a body of six hundred militia and three hundred and 
seventy friendly Indians, who, attacking the enemy with great 
enerj. killed ^ht hundred, n^e one hundred priJners, and V 
sued the rest to their own settlements, where, after destroying some 
nx hundred or seven hundred more of them, and burning their huts. 
they compelled them to make peace. 

11. The colonies at the north were also relieved, in March, 1713 ; 
but the relief came from a distant quarter. A peace was concluded 
between France and England. They were not, however, immedi- 
ately delivered from the depredations of the Indians. They continued 
their barbarities two years longer, and many hundreds of valuable 
lives were sacrificed. 



CHAPTER LVIIL 
The Yamasee War, 

1. Thxre was at this time, at the southern point of the colony of 
SoQth Carolina, a numerous and powerful tribe of Inoians, called 

place !n 1707 ? What of Governor Johnson ? 7. Who aetlled North Carolina ? Wliat 

were these eettlers called? What had happened to them? 8. Who settled the 

Boanoke % What was the character of these colonists ? 9. What did the savages do % 

0. What of Governor Craven 7 U. What took place in theyear 1713 f 

LVUl — 1. What ean yoa say of the Tamasees? % What happened In the ftv 
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f unaaeeB. TTiese Indians, beooming aomehow or other excitetl, 
Revised a plot to destroy the colony. Thov had also drawn into theiz 
•cheme every other tribe of Indians, from Uape Fear to Florida. 

3. On the 15th of April, 1715, about break of day, they came npon 
the village of Pocotaligo and the plantations around, and murdered, in 
a very short time, a^ve ninety person». The news socn reached 
Port Royal, the nearest village of any considerable size, aid a vessel 
happening to be in the harbor, the inhabitants all went on board, and 
sailed for Charleston. 

3. The Indians came on, and, but for their timely escape, would, 
no doubt, have massacred the whole of them. A few families on 
scattered plantations, who had not time to get on board, were all 
either killed or captured. The tribes in the north, towards North 
Carolina, also began a work of destruction in that region. 

4. So great was the danger that many began to fear for the safety 
of Charleston. The governor ordered out every man in the city and 
neighborhood who was able to bear arms, except the slaves, and even 
some of the most trusty of these were enrolled ; and the most vigor- 
ous efforts were made to defend the place, and successfully prosecute 
the war. 

5. Meanwhile, the Indians on the northern frontier had gained 
some advantages over the colonists. Captain Barker, with a party 
of ninety horsemen, had been drawn into an ambush, and many of 
his men slain. Another party of seventy whites and forty negroes 
had surrendered and been afterwards murdered. 

6. The alarm increasing-, Governor Craven sent to Virginia for aid, 
and even to England. lie put the whole country under martial law, 
and forbade any ships leaving the province. He also ordered bills of 
credit to be issued to pay &ie troops, abeady amounting to twelve 
hundred men. 

7. But he did not act merely upon the defensive. He marched 
slowly and cautiously against &e Yamasees. Arriving at a place 
called the Saltcatchers, he attacked them in their camp. Here was 
fought, from behind trees and bushes, one of the most severe and 
bloody battles which had ever been fought in the provinces, and the 
issue was for a long time doubtful. 

8. The Indians were several times repulsed; but they seemed 
numerous as grasshoppers in the woods, and fresh bodies of them 
continually came on to the attack. At last the governor was victo- 
rious. He drove them from their camp, and pursued them across the 
Savannah river, and slew great numbers. The few who survived 
went to Florida, and joined the Spaniards. 

9. What number of the colonial troops were killed, in this bloody 
battle history does not say. Four hundred were slain, in all, during 
the war. But the defeat of the savages was decisive. Several forts 
were, indeed, erected on the frontiers against them, but they did not 
return to molest the settlers any more. 

ms? What was done by the people of Port Royal? 3. What did the Indians dot 
A. What was done by the governor of Charleston ? 5. Describe the troubles betwets 
Ihe Indians and the whites. 6. What was done now by Goverpor Craven ? 7, 8. D» 
jcribe the battle with the YanuMea. 9. What waa the efleat of Umm Indian wMnf 
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CHAPTER UX. 
Tke American Pirata. 



WrtekaftSt Wkideh. 

1. 1h the year 1717, a remarkable shipwreck took place on the 
■horea uf Cape Cod. The veseel in question was the Whidali, a 
■hip ol twcmy-threo guns and ore hundred and tliirty men, com- 
manded by Samuel Beilamey. More than one hundred dead bodies 
of the men floated on shore. Six escaped with their lives, but wet" 
4lXerwa.rds taken and executed. 

3. This pirate vessel had long been troublesome on thq coast of 
New England. She had made many captures and was greatly feared 
and no one was sorry for her loss. But ahe was not theonly piraticsl 
veaael on the coast. The Atkuitic Ocean had been infested with 
sea robbers for many yeara. 

3. Among the more distinguished of these lawless plunderers of 
the ocean waa William Kidd, The people of England, wisliing to 
rappKHB piracy, about the year 1696 sent out Captain Kidd for 
this purpose. But he turned pirate himself, and after infesting the 
•eaa three years, he returned to the eastern end of Lotig Island, and 

I sochored in Gardener's Hay, 

4. Here and io other places he is said to have buried great quan- 
dlies of treasure, which he had alolcn on the ocean. But how many 
•f the stories concerning him are true, and how many fabulous, i)> 
oncertain. Only twenty thousand dollars of hia hidden treasure were 
irer found. The most we know with certainty is, that there was 
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meh a pirate as Kidd, and that he was taken in Boston, in 1699, seii 
to England, tried, condemned, and in 1701 executed. 

5. in 1700, the year that Kidd was sent to England, the coast oi 
Carolina was greatly disturbed by pirates. In a quarrel among them« 
selves, nine were turned adrift in a long-boat, and, on getting ashore, 
were taken, carried to Charleston, tried, and seven of them ex^ 
euted. 

6. Still the pirates continued to be troublesome along the whole 
Atlantic border. In the West Indies their depredations had been 
checked by the English ; but off the coast of North Carolina they 
were still very numerous, and committed many acts of robbery. 

7. One vessel, with thirty men, was taken and carried into Charles- 
ton, and the crew tried and condemned. Another vessel was taken, 
but the pirates were all slain, except two, before they would sur- 
render. The survivors of both vessels were executed. One hi»> 
torian says the whole number put to death at this period was forty 
two. 

8. But the decisive blow against them was not struck till the year 
1723. This year the Greyhound man-of-war took a crew of twenty- 
five, and carried them into Rhode Island, where, upon trial, they were 
found guilty, and sentenced to be executed. Their execution took 
plaoe at Newport, July 19. 



CHAPTER LX. 
Settlement of Georgia, 

1. In 1732, the country between the Savannah and the Altamaha 
rivers was granted by George II. to Greneral Oglethorpe and a com- 
pany of twenty-one others, as trustees for the establishment of a 
colony in Georgia, in America. The first colony which was sent 
over consisted of one hundred and fourteen men, women and children : 
and they arrived at Charleston in January, 1733. 

2. The people of Charleston received them with great kindness^ 
and did all they could to aid them in getting forward to their new 
residence. The legislature voted them one hundred and four head of 
cattle, twenty-five hogs, and twenty barrels of rice. They also fur- 
nished them with a small body of troops to protect them while survey* 
ing the country and building habitations. 

3. General Oglethorpe and his people sailed from Charleston, in 
a few days after their arrival, to explore the country they intended 
to settle in, and landed near Yamacraw Bluff. On this bluff Gen. 

happened in the Tear 1700? 6. Were the pirates troublenome after the destruction of th« 
Whidah? 7. what retribution fell upoa the pirates? f>. What took place in the year 
1723? t~ f 

hX.- — 1- What happened in 1732 ? What did the first colony consist of? When dM 
11 arrlTe at CharlestosY & How mm the cdoay reMivad? 3. On what Uvfl' wm 
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Osledunpe marked out a town, and called it S«Tti»^ ; and, bjr iha 
Bih of Fobniary, they wwe ready to erect buildings. 



4. For some time, however, the colony did not flourish. T)ja 
trustees had ordered that all lands bought or held bj the setllers 
«hould go back to the original owner, in caae the aettlei had no male 
heiiB. Nor were they allowed to import rum, ot trade with tha 
lodiiuis, or make use of negroes. 

5. Beneficial as a part of these prohibitions must undoubtedly 
have been, it is highly probable thai the condition in regard to tha . 
descent of property did harm. The people remained poor, and 
seemed (o lack enterprise. Other induoemenla wore at last held out 
to settlers, and not without success. In the course of three years 
fourteen hundred planters joined the colony. 

6. At lencth, the passion for conquest, or at least for power, 
began to spring op. In 1740, only eight years after the settlement 
of- the colony, General Oglethorpe, as commander-in-chief of the 
forces of South Carolina and Georgia, at the bead of two thousand 
men, marched to Florida, and, having taken a few unall forts, 
besieged St. Augustine ; but, after some lime and much loss, he was 
obliged to raise uie siege. 

7. In 1743, the Spaniards, in their turn, invaded Georgia with 
thirty-two sail of Tcaaela and three thousancl men. They did not, 
however, accomplish thi;ir object. General Oglethorpe was tiw 
shilful foT Ihem. To rid himaelf of his invaders, he adopted a slratA- 
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them' dnd gone to the Spaniards, Gen. 0. feaxed he woald mfora 
them how weak his forces were, and thus encourage them to prosecute 
the war. To prevent this, he endeavored to make the Spaniards 
think the deserter was a Georgian spy. He, therefore, wrote to him 
as a spy, and bribed one of the captive Spaniards, whom he had in 
his camp, to carry the letter. 

9. In this letter he had directed the deserter to tell the Spanish 
general that the Greorgian forces were weak and feeble, and urge him 
on to an immediate attack. But, if unsuccessful in this, he wished 
him, if pos^ble, to remain with the troops, where they were, three 
days longer, as he expected within that tmie six British ships of war 
and two thousand troops from Carolina. 

10. This letter, as was intended, fell into the hands of the Spanish 
general, and the deserter was put in irons. A council of war being 
called, lo! three ships appeared in sight. Believing them the 
British ships of war which were expected, they burnt the fortress 
and fled in confusion, leaving behind them their cannon and stores. 

11. Such glaring deception in an officer and magistrate, even in 
time of war, may startle the conscientious reader — and so it ought. 
But he must remember that almost all kinds of iniquity are tolerated 
in war. People will do alnmst anything to save themselves or thei" 
country. Hence tlie obvious and certain tendency of war to inmior- 
ality. 



CHAPTER LXI. 

Capture of Louisburg, 

1. By the treaty of 1713, the French had given up Nova Scotia 
and Newfoundland to Great Britain. Finding by experience the 
want of a fortress in this region, they had built Louisburg on tho 
island of Cape Breton. They had been twenty-five years at work 
on it, and had made it so strong that it was regarded as a sort of 
Gibraltar. 

•2. Another war having broken out, in 1744, between Great 
Britain and France and Spain, the New England colonies soon found 
that the French made use of this fortress as a hiding-place for the 
privateers which annoyed or took their fishing vessels : they were, 
therefore, anxious to get possession of it; and, in 1745, having 
privately obtained the sanction of the British minissrtry, they set theni- 
aelves at work. 

3. A naval force was first got ready for sea. Next, four thou- 
sand three hundred and sixty-six men were raised from the various 
colonies, and properly equipped. These forces, aided by Com 

LXI. — 1 . What had th« French done by the treaty of 1713 1 What can you say of IiOttl» 
•Off? 1. What ware the New England colonies anzioue to do 9 What dkl they do Ui 
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Warren, a British officer from the West Indies, were soon befbre 
Louisburg. The French were taken by surprise, but they made 
erery preparation to resist which was in their power. 

4. liOuisburg was in two divisions — the town and the batteries. 
Both, however, were well fortified. The colonists found no great 
difficulty in landing and taking possession of the batteries ; but to get 
possession of the town was quite another thing. It was the last hope 
of the French, and was, therefore, resolutely defended. 

5. But the assailants, having taken two months' provisions with 
them, were determined on a siege. They had captured the outposts, 
and, with these, many implements convenient to them in carrying on 
the siege ; but there was yet a great work to do. '' Rome was not 
built in a day ;" neither could Louisburg be taken in a day. 

6. Between them and the town was a deep morass or swamp, 
which horses and oxen could not pass. There had, indeed, been a 
draw-bridge over it, but this was now destroyed. Over this morass 
it took them fourteen days and nights to transport their cannon. 
But their end was at length gained, and a fire was opened upon the 
town. 

7. The siege lasted forty-nine days. Com. Warren was of great 
service to the assailants. He not only bombarded the town, and did 
much in battering down the walls, but he captured one seventy-four 
gun-ship with all its men and stores. The lown and island surren- 
dered June 17. 

8. The capture of this important post was no sooner known in 
France than a heavy naval force was despatched to America to retake 
it and punish the colonies for their insolence. A fleet of forty shins 
of war, fifly-six transports, three thousand five hundred men, anj 
forty thousand stand of arms, under the direction of the Duke d'An- 
ville, an excellent officer, sailed early in the spring of 1716. 

9. When the colonies heard of this armament they were alarmed. 
They had made the attack on Louisburg without the public approjta- 
don of the mother country ; and, though they had gained their end, 
chey had incurred the displeasure of the French, and would Britain 
low protect them from their vengeance 1 

10. But a Power unseen had already interposed in their behalf 
A violent storm had destroyed some of the vessels and injured others, 
ind one had returned to France. Only two or three of the ships. 
and a few of the transports, ever reached Halifax ; and the admira.' 
and vice-admiral both died soon after their arrival. And, though an 
attempt was still made to do something, violent storms prevented the 
renmant of the fleet from acting in concert. 

11. This expedition being frustrated, nothing of importance was 
done except upon the Canadian frontiers, where the French and 
Indians were, of course, troublesome. But negotiations, at last, 

lf4B? 3. What forces attacked Louisburg ? 4. How was Louisburg divided? Was tlie 
U>«rn well defended 7 6. What was determined upon ? 6. What obstacles were there i& 
Ihe way of the besiegers ? 7. Length of the siege ? What of Com. Warren ? 8. Wliat 
did the French do when they heard of the capture of Louisburg? 9. Why were ttM 
colonists alarmed? 10. How were the French forces made harmless ? 11. What 
done on the Canadian frontiers ? What treaty was made in 1748 1 
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look place between Engl&nd and Fiance; a tieat^ of peace waa i 
and Ihe colonies relieved from their anxiety. This WdS aigoed & 
la Cbapelle, in October, 1748. 



CHAPTER LXII. 
r of Agrictdture and Manufactures. 



1. The cobnies had been so much inTolved in the long French 
anil Indian wars, thai agriculture had been, as yet, but little atter'led 
to. The forests were, indeed, cleared, and a large amount of prod- 
uce was raised, and not a little of it eiportod to the West Indies 
Slid Knrrland. Still, the more enlightened modes of hnsbandiy were 
almost as little known among the English colonies as among the 
Dutch. 

3. Nor had the ana and manufartures made much greater pro- 
d for similar reaaona. But there was another difficulty with 



regard to manufactures. The regulations and prohibitions of the 
mother coanti\ continually came in their way. It was not Sir Ed- 
mund Andros anipe that had sought to throw (^tacles in their patli. 
The parliament hM done it continually. 

3. In IT33, for example, they had passed an act prohibiting Iha 
exportation of American hats, as well as limiting the number of 
apprentices taken by hat-makers. Again, in 1750, an act was passed 
to check the progress of the iron and steel manuiacture, under a 
Denalty of two hundred pounds sterling. 
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4. Still, sometliing had been done both in agriculture and manu« 
fibctures. The introduction of tobacco into Virginia had been effected, 
and had been cultivated to a very great extent. Virginia, in 1758, is 
said to have exported seventy mUlion pounds. Rye was first har- 
vested in Massachusetts in 1633. 

5. The cultivation of the grape, for the manufacture of wine, was 
introduced into Yir^^a in 1622; into South Carolina in 1690; and 
into Illinois, by the Trench settlers, in 1769. 

6. Silk-making was introduced into Virginia quite early. Li 1669, 
the legislature passed an act for its. encouragement. It wbs tried in 
South Carolina in 1703. In 1759, the manufacture of silk had 
become so common in Georgia, that ten thousand pounds of raw 
silk were received in a single year at Savannah ; and it brought 
half a dollar more a pound, in London, than any other silk. 

7. Hemp and flax must have been introduced into Maryland early, 
for the legislature passed an act for their encouragement, in 1671. 
Hemp was introduced, in 1701, into Massachusetts Tea began to be 
cultivated in Georgia in 1770, but it did not uinve very Well. Rice 
was introduced into Carolina in 1695. The exports from South 
Carolina, in 1729, were two hundred and sixty-four thousand, four 
hundred and eighty-eight barrels. 

8. Cotton, the great staple of the southern Atlantic states, does 
not appear to have been cultivated till after the war — viz., in 1788. 
Indigo was brought to South Carolina, in 1743, by Miss Lucas. 
The Spanish potato wa^ introduced into New England in 1764, but 
the Irish kind was here much earlier. 

9. The introduction of the art of printing into the colonies has 
been mentioned. The Boston News Letter — the first newspaper in 
North America — was begun in 1704, by Bartholomew Green. 
During the next fifty years four more newspapers ware established 
in New England, four in the Middle States, and two at the south. 
Books, also, began to be published. 

10. Little was it thought, in 1704, that in 1754 there would be 
ten papers in the provinces. Still less was it thought, that, in 1844, 
or ninety years later than 1754, the number of periodicals, in the 
United States, would be more than twenty-five hundred. 

4. What can b« said of tobacco? When was ry« first gathered in Massachusetts t 

5. When was the grape firat introduced Into Virginia ? Into South Carolina) llti 
noisf 6. When was the manufacture of silk introduced into Virginia? Soutli Caro- 
lina? Georgia? 7. What of hemp? Flax? What of tea? Rice? What of the 
exports in 1729? 8. When was cotton first cultivated? When was indigo taken to 
South Ourolina? What of potatoes? 9. Wiiat was t'lie first newspaper in North 
America ? When begun ? What of other newspapers and books ? 10. what wu not 
i>x)ught in 17D4 ? 

8 
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CHAPTER LXffl. 

Sufferings of the colonies. 

1. It is impossible for ns, at the piesent day, to understand the fnll 
extent of the losses and sofieringfs of the colonies at this early period. 
For, when we draw away a few thousand men from our present 
population, or a lew thousand dollars from a national oi state treasury, 
the loss is scarcely perceived ; but it was far otherwise one hundred 
and fifty, or eren one hundred years a^o. 

3. The expenses of New England and New York, in the war of 
1744, though it hardly lasted four years, were estimated at over one 
million of pounds sterling. Massachusetts herself is said to hare 
expended four hundred thousand pounds in the expedition against 
Louisburg. 

3. Here, again, paper money was issued, which seemed to answer, 
as it usually does, a very good purpose for the time. But it did 
injury in the end. Two or three millions of it were hardly worth 
half a million of gold or silver at the first ; and, in the end, twenty 
pounds in bank notes were only worth about one pound sterling in 
good money. 

4. The emission of paper money, while it seemed to ajflford relief, 
and, in truth, did afford relief to particular individuals at the time, 
was a loss to the whole community. It divided the losses of the 
war, it is true, by compelling every man, whether soldier or laborer, 
who held the money at the time of its depreciation, to bear his 
share. 

5. Losses had, moreover, been sustained by sea, as well as by 
land, through the odious practice of privateering. Massachusetts 
soon learned the art of trading, not only at iiome, but even with 
England and the West Indies. A trade was begun with the West 
Indies, as early as 1641, and, in 1643, the colony had ^ye e^ps, 
already, at sea. 

6. Nor were the other colonies backward to engage in commercial 
enterprise. It is mentioned as a great drawback upon the pros* 
perity of the New Haven colony during the first years of its exists 
cnce, especially about the year 1647, that the trade with the West 
Indies was unfortunate and many vessels were lost at sea. 

7. But we have other facts on this subject. In 1676, there were, 
in the whole of New England, thirty shipwrights. In 1680, Con* 
necticut had twenty-four vessels engaged in trade with Boston and 
other places. In 1681, forty-nine trading vessels entered the single 
harbor of Portsmouth. And, in 1731, Massachusetts alone had six 

LXm. — 1. What difference is there in the state of things between the present tlvam 
and one hundred years ago ? 2. What were the expenses of the wars of New England aod 
New York? 3. What was the value of paper money ? 4. How was the emission of thig 
moner hurtful 9 6. How had losses been sustained 7 What happened in 1641 and 1643 > 
• what circumstance was preiudicial to the New Hareo coumy ? 1* What of com* 
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kwidied doopB and vesseLs, with five thousand or six thoamid mukf 
engaged in the fisheries. 

8. It is easy, then, to see that the losses, hy means of privateers, 
during a war, to say nothing of the depredations of pirates, must be 
Tery great. But the loss of property, by sea and by land, was not 
«11. Multitudes of the best of the citizens, of every age, especially 
in the prime of life, had fallen in the wars. 

0. What the loss of men, women and children, actually was, during 
the long French and Indian wars, is not known. The loss of Massa- 
cbnsetts, including Maine and New Hampshire, between the years 
1723 and 1749, when there was as little war as at any period of 
twenty-seven years after the settlement of the country, has been sup 
posed to be fifty thousand. 

10. No wonder the colonies were glad to enjoy, when it came, the 
blessing of peace. No wonder trade and commerce revived, agri- 
cultare flourished, and the arts and manufactures made progress. 
What a pity the peace between the nations could not have been 
permanent! How strange that the early history of the United 
States, like that of almost every nation, should be, as it were, but t 
series of wars and sufferings ! 



CHAPTER LXIV. 
Discoveries in the T^est, 

1. It is time, now, to attend to the history of the great West. 
The travels of Ferdinand de Soto have been mentioned. He saw 
and crossed the great Mississippi ; but the French, under Joliet and 
Marquette, two Canadians, first explored it, together with some of 
its principal branches, such as the Fox, Wisconsin, Arkansas, and 
Illinois. This was a little before the time of Philip's war. 

2. In 1679, M. de La Salle, a French Canadian officer, equipped 
a small vessel at the lower end of Lake Erie, nearly opposite where 
Buflalo now stands, and, in company with Louis Hennepin, a friar, 
and thirty-four other persons, explored the shores of several of the 
northern lakes, and, having built a small fort, wintered near the 
mouth of the Maumee river. 

3. Tho next spring they set out again, and travelled among the 
Illinois Indians. Their travels, the year before, had given them muck 
knowledge of the Indian character. They crossed the wilderness to 
the Illinois river, a journey of four days, with their canoes and pro- 
visions upon their shoulders, and then descended it. 

4. In passing along, down the river, they came to an Indian village 



nerce from 1680 to 1731? 8. What Iooma wen sustained during the war? 9. What 
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if liTe hnrtdred huts, but without inhabitants. Going en aboot ow 
bunured milea further, they suddenly found themselves in the midsi of 
ft hwt uf Indian warriors, on both sides of the river, nho offered then 
battle, rhe company made signs of peace, however, and soon quielMl 
their fears. 



La Suite m hit txploring txptdiliim, 

5. More than even this was accomplished. The curiosity of the 
Indians was awakened and their friendship secured, and uur traveller! 
concluded In remain among Ihem for a time. Accordinf;ly, they 
built a small fori and made it their reeidence. But the men grew 
tired uf the place, and not only tired, but mutinous against La Salle. 
Tliey even tried to excite the prejudices of the Indiana againM 
him. 

6. La Salle found it easier to regain the coniidencc of the saiagei 
than that of his own men. They were, still, uneasy, and at length 
laid a plan to destroy him and some of his strongest friends, by 



7. Early in the spring of l<i80, La Salle set' out again on his joui^ 
ney down the river. Un reaciiing its mouth, they sailed up the Mis- 
Bissippi almost to its source. The voyage occupied them many 
monihs. On the Sth of November he set out for home. 

6. In returning, however, they paeaed through the country wher« 
they had seen the destitute Indian village. While in this region th^^ 
met with new troubles, on account of the hostility uf the Iroquois triM 
af Indiana, and Father Hennepin came near losing his life. They 
escaped, linally, without any injury, 

0. In 1683, Ldi Salle sailed down the Illinois rirer the second 
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time, and, iIm, down the MifleiBsippi. Here he encountered laan^f 
dang^, and had many hair*breadth escapes, especially from the 
Natchex tribe of Indians. They reached the mouth of the river on 
the 7th of April. La Salle is supposed to have been the first white 
man who ever navigated the Mississippi for any considerable dis- 
tance. 

10. Here, standing together on the shore of the Gulf of Mexico, 
at the end of a voyage of two thousand miles, in small open boats, on 
an unknown stream, whose banks were lined with savages, the party 
united in thanking God for their preservation, and in singing a hymn 
together, afler which they prepared for themselves a* temporary 
shelter. 

11. On the llih of April, they set out on their return up the river, 
visiting the Indians as they passed along. They reached Michili- 
mackinac in the month of September, soon after which La Salle sailed 
for Quebec, and thence to France, to make a report of his discoveries 
to the king. 

12. He returned once more to America, but not to the north. He 
undertook to explore the country about the mouth of the Mississippi, 
where, afler many curious adventures and not a few discoveries, he 
was basely murdered, about the year 1686, by one of his com- 
panions. 



CHAPTER LXV. 
Settlements in the West. 

1. Father Hennepin resumed his travels in the west after La 
Salle's death, but made no permanent settlements. La Salle and he 
had, however, paved the way for other adventurers and fur-traders, 
and ultimately for emigrants. The French claimed the conntry on 
both sides of the Mississippi, and, in fact, all the way from the Gulf 
of Mexico to Canada. 

2. The first permanent settlement in the prreat Mississippi valley, 
as it is now called, was at Kaskaskia, in Illinois — perhaps about 
1688 or 1690; for the year is not exactly known. There were, 
indeed, military forts there as early as 1687 ; certainly one where St. 
Louis now stands. 

3. The second known white settlement — the first in the Louisiana 
country — was made by D'lberville, of Canada, in May, 1699, with 
forty or fifly men, at the bay of Biloxi. It did not flourish, but paved 
the way *x) better things. Pensacoia, in Florida, was begun about 
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SetOemtia at Kaikaikia. 

4. The Mttlementa in the MiasiBaippi Talley leceiT^ s tembin 
snecV in the year 1TS9. The warlike tribe of IndiiUM, cdled the 
Natchez, having become excited againit the French, oeiied their 
opportunity and nlurdered all the settlers they cou]d find. Of seven 
hundred or mora, scarcely enough stiTviTed to carry the tidings to 
New Orleans. 

5. But, instead of giving up the conntry, the French troops, in 
New Orleans and elsewhere, only meditated revenge. They pursued 
the Natchez, till they had driven thetn to their villaces and forts, 
where ^ey fell upon them and cut them tii pieces. The few who 
survived were made slaves of, and the tribe perished. 

6. By about the year 1730, the French had a line of forta and set- 
tlements all the way from New Orleans to Quebec. They had even 
ascended the Ohio, and built, a fort where Pittsburg now stands, 
which they called Fort du Queane. The English colonists were jeal- 
ous of theii tnoTementa, and their jealousy, at length, lipeoed into 
boetiU^. 

7. A trading company, called the Ohio Company, was formed in 
the year 1749, consisting of English and Virginia merchants, whoM 
abject it was to trade with the Cidians for furs. They had obtained 
a grant of six hundred thousand acres of land, near the river Ohio. 
This, in turn, raised the jealousy of the governor of Canada, and ha 
ordered the traders to be seized. 

8. He also opened a line of commtmication between Presque Isie, 
u it was then called, on Lake Krie, where the town of Fne now 
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•umds, tnd Foit da Queros, at the head or the Ohio, and ■ 
noopi and built forlificationa along thia line. His object, in abort, 
was to break up the trade of tbe Ohio Companj, and bold th* 
coanlry. 
9. The conipan}r complained of the French to GoTornoi Din- 

dIj. i'hey o^eied a mesienger to be sent to the French c 



Finpanjr compl 
niddie, of Vircmia, who laid the aubject before the general a 
dIj. They oiSeied a mesienger to be sent to the French 
mander, to inquire into the cause of the aevere measurei wbiob •* 
poraued, and to ask that the forta might be evacuated and tba troa^ 



CHAPTER LXVI. 
Gaorge Washington begiia hajmilic 



WatKiagton gotug tt Fittsbarg, 

1. Tm mcssengfer jntruated with this important errand waa 
George Waahington, then scarcely twenty-one years of age. He 
wns a Tirgioian by birth, and had received no other education than 
Ihat of the femiiy and the common school. Yet his mind, at school, 
had taken quite a mathematical turn ; and he had early become a 
■nrveyor. 

3. But he waa most distinguished for his eicellsnt mor^ «barao- 
ter. In this respect few young men of his tine stood higher. Hia 
paasiona were indeed atrong, but he strove to govern and sabdua 

•cmiBinTWU fomiml tn Ihoyesr 17491 8. WKiiwm itono b;r Iho gDV«nni(ofCwi»m) 
«. Whnwu *o» by ihoeompKirl Tho BBTieral memblyi 
l.XVI— :.Z GInHiMiiHounliif Wuhlnglan. 3. How did ht dlflbr ftom Mht 
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them. At the age of nineteen he had been made an adjutant genera] 
of some troops, raised for tlie defence of the country against the In 
dians, and had the rank of major ; but he had never been called inU 
service. 

3. This was the individual selected by Governor Dinwiddie foi 
an expedition at once difficult and dangerous. Several young men, 
to whom the conunission had been oftered, refused it, for want of 
courage to engage in the undertaking. But Washingfton was bom 
to save his country, and not solely to seek his own ease and com- 
fort. 

4. He set out on his journey from Williamsburg, the capital of 
Virginia, October 31, 1753. He had with him an Indian interpreter. 
a French interpreter, a guide, and four other persons, two of whom 
were Indian traders ; making, in all, a company of eight men, with 
their horses, tents, baggage and provisions. 

5. The distance from Williamsburg to the principal fort of the 
French was about five hundred and fifty miles. They were to pass 
high and rugged mountains and cross deep rivers. Half the distance, 
moreover, was through a pathless wilderness, where no traces of civ- 
ilization had yet appeared, and where, perhaps, none but savages and 
wild beasts had ever trodden. 

6. But danger did not move Washington where duty was con* 
cemed. He pursued his way and performed the services assigned 
him ; and if the mission did not prevent a war from breaking out, 
it was, at least, satisfactory to him to know that he had done what he 
could. He received the thanks of the governor and council of Vir- 
ginia for his services. 

7. Some few anecdotes of this journey are worth relating. On 
their return homeward, Washington was shot at by a French Indian, 
but, though the savage was not fifteen paces off, according to Wash- 
ington's own statement, and probably meant to kill him, not the 
slightest injury was done him. 

8. Again, as they were obliged to cross the rivers on rafts, and in 
such other ways as they could, and as it was winter, they sometimes 
narrowly escaped being drowned. In one instance they were wrecked 
on an island, and obliged to remain there all night ; the cold, in the 
mean time, being so intense that the hands and feet of the guide were 
frozen. 

9. In another instance, while descending a river in a canoe, per- 
plexed by rocks, shallows, drifting trees and currents, they came to a 
place where the ice had lodged, which made it impassable by water, 
lliey were, consequently, obliged to land and carry their canoe across 
a neck of land for a quarter of a mile or more. 

foaog men ? 4. Whom did he take with him on his joumey ? From what place did be 
got 6. How far was he to travel) What country were thej to cross? 6. Didlfasb 
hfton succeed in his enterprise 1 7, 8, 9. Tell some anecdotes of the Joumj. 
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IfS BATllB AT THE GREAT MEADOWS 

CHAPTER LXVn. 

Battle at the Great Meadows. 

1. The French contintdng their aggressions, the British ministry 
encouraged the colonies, especially Virginia, to arm themselves and 
resist them in the hest way they could. This was in the beginning 
of the year 1754, two years before the British and French came to an 
open rupture, by what has usually been called the '* French and Eng- 
lish war." 

2. Virginia raised a regiment of two or three companies, of whom 
Washington was made lieutenant-general. The case was thought an 
urgent one, and, as the chief officers in conmiand did not arrive, nor 
any aid from the other colotiies, though it had been promised. Wash 
ington, with his little army, boldly entered the wilderness. 

3. On the 28th of May, at a place called the Red Stones, they came 
up with a party of the French and Indians, whom they attacked and 
defeated, killing ten or twelve, and taking twenty-two prisoners. 
From the prisoners, he learned that the French forces on the Ohio 
amounted to a thousand regular troops, besides Indians. Nothing 
daunted, however, he continued his march. 

4. At a place called the ^' Great Meadows" he halted and built a 
fort, calling it Fort Necessity. Here he waited a long time for troops 
from the other colonies ; but none came, except a company of one 
hundred independents from South Carolina. The forces now amounted 
to four hundred men. 

6. On the 3d of July, Washington received information that the 
whole body of French and Indians were marching to attack him. At 
eleven o'clock they arrived, and commenced their assault. They wero 
met, however, with a bravery that could hardly have been expected 
from troops so inexperienced. 

6. The battle lasted from eleven in the forenoon, to eight in the 
evening. " Scarcely, since the days of Leonidas and his three hun- 
dred deathless Spartans," says Trumbull, in his " Indian Wars," 
" had the sun beheld its equal. With hideous whoops and yells, the 
enemy came on like a host of tigers. The woods and rocks and tall 
tree-tops, as the Indians climbed into them to pour down their 
bullets into the fort, were in one continued blaze and crash of fire- 
arms." 

7. Nor were the young Virginians idle. Animated by their chief, 
they plied tiieir rifles with so much spirit that their little fort seemed 
a volcano in full blast, roaring and discharging its thick sheets of 
liquid death. For full nine hours, salamander like, enveloped in 
smoke and flame, they sustained the shock, and laid two hundred of 
the enemy on the field. 

LXVn. — 1. What took place in the year 1754? What caused the French and Eng* 
lish war % 2. What waa done by Virginia ? What was done by Washington ? 3. Whal 
happened at Red Stones 7 4. w hat did he do at Great Meadows 7 5. What happened 
«n the 3d of July 7 6. Gire TrunibuU's description of the battle. 7. What of the younf 
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8. Biaeoiiiaged by such desperate lesiBtance, Count de Yillien, tin 
French commander, sent in a flag of truce, extolling their gallantry, 
and ofl^ng to treat with them on the most honorable terms. They 
were to give up the fort, but the troops were to be permitted to march 
away with all the honors of war, carrying with them their stores and 
baggage. The terms were accepted, and, accordingly, they left the 
fort early the next morning. 

9. Although the French commander had promised that the Vii^ 
ginia troops should not be molested, they had not retreated fax, before 
a party of a hundred Indians came upon them and robbed them of a 
part of their baggage. They soon arrived, however, without any fur 
ther lossof Ufe, at Williamsburg. 

10. A vote of thanks was passed, by the legislature, to Colonel 
Washington and his brave companions, and a pistole granted to each 
of the soldiers ; for, although defeated, they had conducted bravely, 
Of the three hundred Virginians engaged in the defence of the fort, 
only twelve had been killed. 



CHAPTER LXVIII. 

Defeat of Br addocky^c. 

1. The French and Indians continuing their depredations on the 
frontiers of the colonies, the British ministry, without formally declar- 
ing war, encouraged the colonists to defend themselves, and to unite 
for the purpose. They accordingly sent delegates, who met at Al- 
bany, in 1754, and apian of union was adopted, not very unlike the 
present federal constitution. 

2. This plan, or system, was signed by Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Hhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland^ 
July 4, the very day of Washington's retreat from Fort Necessity. 
Connecticut alone refused to sign it. It was also disliked, in some 
of its features, by the colonial assemblies and the members of the 
councils. 

3. Early in 1755, the colonies proceeded to attack the French at 
four different points — Nova Scotia, Crown Point, Niagara and Ohio 
tiver. The expedition against Nova Scotia, under Grenerals Monck- 
ton and Winslow, was completely successful ; the whole country was 
subdued, vnth the loss of only twenty men. 

4. The expedition against Crown Point, on Lake Champlain, led 
by Greneral Johnson of New York, though a failure as to its main 
object, was yet honorable to the officers and men who were employed 
in it. In a great battle fought near Whitehall, seven hundred of the 

Virginians? 8. What of Count tie Villiera? 9. What had the French commander 
pmmisedf 10. Wlial W'l&granled to Washinf^on and his men 7 

LXYin. — I. What was done by the Britisli ministry ) What plan waa adopUd hy 
Uie colonies 9 2. What of the system? 3 What took i^ace in 1756) 4 \Vha* oi im 
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FrencL were iiUei and three hnndred wounded, while the whole Idm 
of the colonies scsrcel]' exceeded two hundred. 

S. It was St this battle that a noble French officer, by tlie name of 
Dieskau, was wounded and taken prisoner. He was shot in the legi 
and, being unable to retreat, was taken by an Eno'lish soldier. Fear- 
ing for his safety, he was feeling for his watch to give it up to th« 
soldier, when the latter, supposing him lo be feeling for his pittol, 
intlLctrid a deep wound in his hips. He was treated with great kind- 
ness, but died soon afterwards. 

R. The expedition against Niagara, with twenty-tiTe hundred men, 
under Governor Shirley, of Massachusetts, was begun too late in the 
year. The troops proceeded no furtlier than Oswego, on Lake Onta- 
rio, when the proposed attack was abandoned. No more attemjita 
were made, in this quarter, till after the declaration of war, which 
look place June 9, of the next year. 

7. In the operations against the French, on the Ohio, there waa 
not only a want of success, but a signal failure in the memorahle 
defeat of General Braddock, whom the British had sent over, in tVli- 
ruary, with two thousand me;i, to llie aid of the colonies. He was 
an aged and experienced oflicer ; one who not only thought well i>1 
himself, but was thought well of by others. 

S. No sooner had he arrived than the Virginian Assembly raised 
a iHidy of eight hundred men to join him, and Washington agreed 
10 serve as his aid de camp. The army marched without being 
molested till they were within seven mites of Fort du Quesoe now 
Pitttbuig. 
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most hnponant service. The troops beings in want of a suitable' mini- 
ber of wagons to transport their baggage , Frankhn persuaded the 
fanners of Pennsylvania to let them have both wagons and horses. 
in the end, the wagons and horses were lost, and Franklin wai 
expected to pay for them. The damage was about one hundred thou- 
, «and dollars. 

10. Franklin would have paid the debt had he been able, but he 
was not. He had advanced considerable money already. The 
owners of the horses and wagons at last began to sue him. The 
government, however, at length, interposed, as they ought, and paid 
the debt. 

11. But to* return to General Braddock. On the morning of July 
9, when within a few miles of Pittsburg, a large party of French 
and Indians were discovered in ambush. Washington now, for the 

\ first time, informed General Braddock what sort of an enemy he had 
to deal with — an enemy who would fight chiefly from behind hedges 
and rocks and trees, where they could not be easily seen. 

I 12. General Braddock, instead of receiving the information with 

gratitude, was only angry, and said it was high times when a young 
Virginian could teach a British general how to fight. He would not 

i even g^nt the modest request of Washington to let him place him- 

' s&if at the head of the Virginian riflemen, and fight the savages in 
•-heir own way. 

13. Washington bit his lips with anguish, for he knew, too well, 
what would be the result. The troops were soon assailed on all sides, 
not by an enemy whom they could see and meet in fair fight, but a foe 
which, to them, was invisible. Slain by hundreds, and unable to 
resist, they soon fell into confusion, and General Braddock himself 
was mortally wounded. 

14. Washington, however, was calm. As soon as Braddock fell, 
he placed himself at the head of the Virginian Blues, as they were 
called, led them against the enemy, checked their fury, and enabled 
the shattered British army to retreat. B^ddock lived long enough 
to see his folly and to applaud the bravery of the Virginians. But he 
died ; and Washington, to prevent the savages from disturbing his 
remains, buried him in the road, and ordered the wagons, in their 
retreat, to drive over his grave. f 

15. In this battle, the English and the colonists had seven hun- 
dred and seventy-seven men killed and wounded, while the enemy 
scarcely lost fifty. Washington had four bullets sent through his 
clothes, and two horses slain under him, and yet he escaped unhurt. 
He again received the thanks of his country, though not in a formal 
manner. 

16. It was not long after this battle that, near Pittsburg, an Indian 
warrior is reported to have said that Washington was not bom to be 

Ington senre? 9. Describe the seryice rendered bv Franklin. 10. Who paid for th« 
waeoni and horses? II. What did Washington tell General Braddock ? 12. How did 
Braddock receive the information ? 13. What was the result of the battle? 14. What 
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killed bj a bnllot ; for he had serenteen Tail fires at him 'vith hu 
rLSe, during iho engareraent, and yet, after all, lie could nv* kill him 
Such a Benliment, whether ullered by a eavage or inTenV' J for ih* 
ORCoaion, seenta to have been almost prophetic 



CHAPTER LXIX. 
The FrejicA and Ittdian War, 



Lord Chatham. 

I. In May, 1756, war whs declared by Great biitajn agunM 
France, in due form. In the full expectation of immediate aid from 
the mother country, the colonies laid a plan to take Crown Point and 
Niagara, and, for this purpose, raised seien thousand men, and 
placed them under the command of General Winalow, of Massachu- 
setts. 

3. Goremor ShtrW had been, for some time past, the commander 
of the Massachusetts forces. But now the British ministry appointcil 
the Earl of Loudon to this office ; thoaeh, until his arrival, Genera. 
AbercTombiewas tohave the command of the troops of Massachiisetts. 
But General Abercrorobie was an mefTicient officer, and nochmg deci- 
sive was done this year. 

3. In the mean time, the Canadian and Indian forces, amounting 
to eight thousand men, under General Montcalm, had attacked and 
taken Oswego, the American key to Lake Ontario, with sixteen 
hundred of our troops, and a large quantity of cannon and mihtary 
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st«ies— as signal a disaster to the colonies as could bsve be&BM 
Jiflm. 

4. Lord Loudon at length arrived in America ; and great preparar 
tion was made in England and America for the campaign of the next 
year. In 1757, eleven ships of t]|0 line, fifty transports, and six 
thousand troops arrived, destined to act against Louisburg, which had 
again fallen into the hands of the French. But the attack was de^ 
layed till it was so well fortified that it was not thought advisable tc 
besiege it. 

5. General Montcalm, the French commander, in pursuing his sue- 
cesses, had, by this time, besieged and taken Fort W iUiam Henry, 
an Lake George. Nor did he meet with much resistance, although 
(leneral Webb, with four thousand men, lay at Fort Edward, only 
fifteen miles off, and evidently knew what was going on. 

6. It was a condition, in the surrender of the troops, at Fort 
William Henry, that their lives should be spared after the surrender ; 
and yet the Indians butchered great multitudes — the French officers 
pretending they could not restrain them. Yet they had a regular 
force of at least seven thousand men ! 

7. In 1758, the celebrated Mr. Pitt, or Lord Chatham, was placed 
at the head of the British ministry. This event infused a new spirit 
into all the affairs of the government, and what was done with regard 
to the prosecution of the war in America, was done promptly and 
efficiently. 

8. He sent letters to all the American governors, requiring them 
to raise as many troops as they could, at the same time promising to 
send a large British force to tliair aid. The colonies complied with 
the request, and Massachusetts, Connecticut and New Hampshire, 
alone, raised fifteen thousand men. They were to be ready for action 
in May. 

9. The first movement was against Louisburg, in the months of 
Tune and July. This fortress, after a stout resistance, surrendered, 
ind, with it, five thousand seven hundred and thirty-seven men. A 
»nsiderable amount of cannon also was taken. The whole country, 
from the Gulf of St. Lavirrence to Nova Scotia, fell into the hands of 
the English. 

10. An attack was next made on Ticonderoga. As Lord Loudon 
had returned to England, the expedition was conducted by the inef 
ficient, undecided Abeicrombie. Though he had a force of seven 
thousand British and nine thousand colonists, and though the garrison 
consisted of but tliree thousand men, he was repulsed, with a loss, in 
killed and wounded, of nearly two thousand men. 

11. The passage of Greneral Abercrombie over Lake George, 
when going to Ticonderoga, is said to have been one of the most 
splendid and imposing scenes ever witnessed. The morning was 
blight and beautiful, the music fine ; the ensigns glittered in the 

fakllan forces done) 4. What of Lord Loudon? What took place in 17577 6. Wha' 
pi General M^itcalm? 6. What happened at Fort William Henry? 7. When ws^ 
Pitt made prime minister? 8. What steps did he take? 9. What waa first taken V 
Whftt fell lnt> the hands of the English ? 10. Who attacked Ticonderoga, and with 
wiM Mieceas ? 11. Describe the passage over I.Ake Georipa. 12. What did Abercrombie 
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I, uul ft fleet of one tbouMmd and thirtv (Itb boats, wMi ri«- 
tcen thousand men, moTcd along in llie most exact urder. How 
differenl must have been theii return ! 

13. General Abercrombie, as if to atone for past remissness, ncnv 
■uitl out three thousand men against Fort Fronlenac, near (he outle' 
ot' Liake Ontario, which, in two days, surrendered. An expedition 
was also fitted out against Fort du Quesne, but the French had 
cracuaEed it the evening before they arrived. It was now that it tooV 
ihe name of Pittsburg. 

13. A treaty was made this jeai at Esston, sixty miles Iron: 
I'l.ladelphia, with the principal tnbea of Indians between the AtJan- 
l.ii und the Koeky Mountains. No jess ihnn five hundred Indiar 
representatives, including wiHiien and children, were present, in their 

14. Among them were Mohawks, Oneidris, Onondagas, Cayugas, 
Sonecas, Tuscaroras, Nanticoques, Coiiays, Tuleluea, Chugnuts, 
Delawares, Unamies, Minisinks, Mohicans and Wapplngers. Such 

had not been seen before, since the days of Penu 
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Bwnder of the colonial forces, and was a fat more effident offionr. 
[d July of this year, he led a part of his forces against Ticonderoga 
and Crown Point, both of which were taken without much resist* 
ance. 

3. Another division of the army went against Niagara. Here 
was some hard fighting. A serious accident also occurred: Greaera] 
Prideaux, the English commander, was killed by the bursting of a 
gun. He was succeeded in the conunand by General Johnson, who, 
m a few days, gained possession of the post. 

3. It now became the great object of the English and American 
forces to take Quebec. It was quite an ancient place, as old, 
within one year, as Jamestown, and was strongly fortified. It 
was considered almost as difficult to be captured as Louisburg or 
Gibraltar. 

4. Quebec is on the north-west side of the St. Lawrence, and is 
divided into the upper and lower town. The upper town consists of 
a high limestone rock, two hundred feet higher than the river ; but 
the lower town is a plain, almost level with the water. Where the 
upper town joins the river is an abrupt precipice, the summit of which 
is called the heights of Abraham ; around it, or near it, is the plain of 
Abraham 

5. General Wolfe, a brave and experienced British officer, sailed 
from Louisburg, with eight thousand men, in the month of June, to 
meet Greneral Amherst there, and attack Quebec. He landed on the 
island of Orleans, a little below the city. Afler many unsuccess- 
ful attempts to approach the city, which took up the time till 
September, he conceived the bold plan of ascending the heights of 
Abraham. 

6. After waiting as long for General Amherst as the season would 
admit, he resolved to proceed alone. Leaving the island of Orleans, 
he first went up the river nine miles ; which the French observing, 
they immediately detached a part of their forces at Quebec to oppose 
his landing in that direction. 

7. But he did not mean to land there ; he had another end in view. 
He was about to attempt what no one before him had ever attempted, 
and what the French did not suspect. During the night of Septem- 
ber 12, the troops, in fiat-bottomed boats, with some difficulty, suc^ 
ceeded in landing at the heights, and, by an hour or two before day- 
light, had begun to climb the precipice. 

8. It was no light matter for eight thousand men to climb an 
almost perpendicular precipice, of two hundred feet, and draw up 
afler tliem all their artillery, baggage, &c. But they persevered. 
General Wolfe himself leading uie way. At day-break, the whole 
army had fairly scaled the heights, and were on the plains of 
Abraham. 

9. Though surprised at their appearance. General Montcalm 
rallied the French troops, and made the best possible preparation foi 

done by another division of the army? What of General Prideaux? 3. What of Que- 
bec) 4. Describe it. 5. What of General Wolfe? 6. What did he first attempt? 
T. What end had he in view? What was done September 12? 8. Describe the ascent, 
it What of General Moutcahn? Wtio were victorious ? 10. What was th« loss on botb 
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a Stout defimoe. About the middle of the forenoon, the two umies 
met. A hard-fought battle followed, often contested at the point of 
the bayonet, but the English were, at last, victorious. 

10. The battle was not only severe, but exceedingly bloody. The 
English lost six hundred in killed and wounded, and the French many 
more — besides a thousand prisoners. But the loss was most striking 
in valuable officers. The commanders of both armies were killed, aa 
well as the second in command. Two other principal generals of the 
French army were also wounded. 

11. General Wolfe, who had placed himself in the front of his 
army to encourage the troops, received a wound in his wrist, early 
in the action, but he wrapped hb handkerchief around it, and coor 
tinned at his post. Soon after, a ball pierced his groin, but he con 
eealed the anguish and fought on. At length, a shot pierced his 
breast, and he fell. 

13. He did not expire, however, immediately, but lived long 
enough to know the issue of the battle. ** They fly! they fly!' 
said Uie men, at a httle distance, as he leaned, in the agonies of death, 
on the shoulders of one of his lieutenants. *' Who fly?" said he, 
raising, for an instant, his drooping head. Being told it was the 
French, " Then," said he, " I die happy.'' 

13. The death of Montcalm, the French commander, was not less 
striking. When told that his wound would be fatal in a short time, 
he repUed, ** Then I shall not live to see Quebec surrendered." He 
spent his last moments in writing a letter to the English commander, 
recommending the French prisoners to his care and attention. 

14. The death of these generals has been the theme of ftequent 
eulogy — and we cannot deny to them the soldierly merit of courage 
and devotion to their cause. But there is a courage occasionally met 
with, in the hour of death, of a very difierent kind, and much more 
worthy of being imitated ; we mean that moral courau?e which arises 
from the consciousness of being prepared to meet God and an as- 
sembled universe, in judgment. The field of battle, however, is not 
well adapted to the display of this high quality ; nor is the heroism 
of the soldier the loftiest exhibition of human virtue. 

15. Wolfe was a young man — scarcely thirty-three years of age, 
and much beloved. Montcalm was something over forty-five. Both 
were men of genius and worth. How much is it to be regretted, that 
such men cannot spend their lives in deeds of charity and love, rather 
than in war ! 

•ideaf 11. How many wounda did Wolfe receive f 12. Deecribe his death. ISL De> 
•cribe the death of Montcalm. 14. What of the death of the two generals t 15. What 
were the ages of these two great commanders t 
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CHAPTER LXXI, 
The FreTich and Indian War concluded, ^e* 

1. Important to the colonies as were the events described in th« 
last chapter, they did not end the struggle. The French were still 
in possession of a povrorful army and many strondy fortified posts. 
Indeed, they were not yet reconciled to the loss of Quebec. 

2. La April of the ensuing spring, the French approached Que- 
bec with a view to retake it, when General Murray, who had been 
lefl in command of the garrison during the winter, marched out 
to meet them. A bloody battle was fought, about three miles from 
the city, in which the colonists were defeated with the loss of a thou- 
sand men. 

3. llioagh the loss of the French in this battle was twice as great 
as that of the English, yet, with their superior numbers, they were 
still able to invest the city. Soon after the siege was begun, an 
English squadron arrived in the river, which attacked and destroyed a 
French fleet of six frigates, and ^compelled the invading army to raise 
the siege. 

4. The English and colonists now i^ited all their strength to take 
Montreal. They had assembled at its gates a force of more than ten 
thousand men, and new troops were daily arriving, when the com- 
mander, believing resistance would be useless, surrendered the city. 
Detroit and Miclulimackinac, and all the fortified posts of Canada, sur- 
rendered a few days afterwards. 

5. During the campaign of 1759, Major Rogers, with two hundred 
men, was sent against the St. Francis Inmans. Their principal 
town was St. Francis, situated near the river St. Lawrence, about 
half way between Montreal and Quebec. Major lagers succeeded 
in burning their town, killing two hundred of their people, and taking 
twenty women and children ; most of whom he, however, aflerward 
set free. 

6. These St. Francis Indians had been the most barbarous enemies 
with which New England had been obliged to contend. They had, 
in six years, killed and taken four hundred of the colonists, and hun- 
dreds of scsdps were found hanging over the doors of their wigwams 
when Major Kogers entered the village. 

7. But the victory over them, though complete, was dearly bought. 
" We marched nine days," says Major Rogers, " through wet, 
sunken ground, the water, for most of the way, nearly a foot deep." 
In going and returning, and in the battle, he lost about a quarter o! 
his men. 

8. Li 1760, there was much trouble with the Cherokee Indians at 
the south. A quarrel between them and the Virginians had long 

LXXL — 1. What of the French f 2. What of General Murray? 3. To what city 
Hd the French lajr siege ? What was done by the English squadron ? 4. Why did tin 
cooinaander surrender Montroal? What places afterwards surrendered? 6. What did 
Major Rogan do? 8. What of the St. Fr»ncla Indians? 7. What does Major Rogws 
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exists ^ hut the French traders, it was supposed, inflamed the minda 
f»f the Indians anew. A detachment of twelve hundred men was 
tent out against them, hut nothing effectual was accomplished. 

9. In 1761, a body of twenty-six hundred men, under Colonel 
Grant, met them in a great battle, in their own country, in which 
\he Cherokees were completely defeated. Their houses, magazines 
and cornfields were burnt, and they were driven to the mountains. A 
few days afterwards, the chiefs came in, however, and signed a treaty 
of peace. 

10. Although Canada was conquered, and the war ended in that 
quarter, peace was not fully concluded between Great Britain and 
rrance till the year 1763. In the year 1762, Great Britain and 
Spain were at war, and a force being about to be sent against Marti- 
nice, in the West Indies, eleven battalions, consisting of four thousand 
men, under the command of General Monckton, were ordered for New 
York. 

11. The French struggled hard, this year, to retake Newfound- 
land, but without success. This was their last effort. Peace was 
made between the contending nations in 1763, by which all the pos- 
sessions of the French to Sie northward of the United Colonies 
were ceded to Great Britain, to which country they still belong 
Louisiana was also ceded by the French to Spain about the samii 
time. 



CHAPTER LXXn. 

Taxation of the colonies 

1. As early si the year 1651, Great Britain had begun to pass 
laws to restrain and direct the colonial trade. Similar attempts were 
made in 1660; again in 1672, 1676, 1691, and 1692. In the year 
1696, a pamphlet was published ' — not indeed by the ministry, but by 
some person of distinction^ in which it was recommended to lay a 
tax on one of the colonies. 

2. This pamphlet was answered by two others, which denied the 
power to tax colonies which were not represented in parliament, and 
which had never consented to such taxation. Indeed, the colonies 
had always felt aggrieved by the British restrictions upon their trade 
and commerce ; and Massachusetts and New York had shown their 
dissatisfaction by public acts of their assemblies. 

3. It is true that the British had incurred a heavy expense on 
account of the colonies, but then the trade of the latter was of 
immense value to them. Still they seemed determined to impose 

V 

taj of the march 7 8. What happened in 17609 9. In 1781 f 10. When waa peace 
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taxes in some foim. In 1764, it was distinctly stated in the English 
papers that they were about to defray the expenses of quartering a 
body of troops among our countrymen, by requiring a duty on sugar, 
molasses, indigo, coffee, &c. 

4. The sugar act, as it was called, was passed the 5th of April ; 
and it was at the same time determined that ten thousand soldiem 
should be kept in America. The British had a large standing army, 
and they must be quartered somewhere ; and why not, they doubtless 
thought, keep a part of them in America, where there is of late such 
a frequent demand for their services ? 

5. But the colonists complained loudly of both these measures, 
espedaUy as they had not given their assent to them. The Massa- 
chusetts agent, in England, had indeed partially assented to them, 
but the colonists had immediately protested against the concession, 
as admitting a principle which they had never intended to yield. It 
was all to no purpose, however ; the parliament were determined to 
make the experiment of taxation without representation. 

6. How much the British were influenced, at this time, by a feai 
of the rising power of the colonies, that had shown themselves able 
to overcome, almost single-handed, the whole host of French and 
[ndians from Newfoundland to the Gulf of Mexicp, cannot now be 
known. Certain it is, however, that they began to entertain hostile 
feelings towards our country on this account. 

7. On the other hand, the determination of the mother country to 
pay no regard to the complaints of the colonies, respecting iaraiion 
without representation J had laid the foundation of much ill-will, on the 
part of the colonies, toward her ; anJ much was said and written on 
the subject by their ablest statesmen and writers, especially by James 
Otis, of Boston, and Richard Henry Lee, of Virginia. 

8. The sugar act led to a great deal of smuggling, and "finally to 
an almost entire extinction of the colonial trade with the French and 
Spanish West Indies. The colonies, as if to retaliate, resolved not 
to purchase clothing of the English, but to use, as much as possible, 
their own manufactures. 

9. This resolution was so generally adhered to, that the consump- 
tion of British merchandise was greatly diminished in the colonies, 
especially in the large and populous towns. In Boston, alone^ it was 
lessened, in the year 1764, more than ten thousand pounds sterling.* 
Rtit this, instead of inducing the parent country to relax the severity 
of their measures, only induced them to persevere in their oppression. 

in 1764 ? 4. What was determined upon % 5. What of the colonistfl 7 What of Mnsaa 
chusetts? What were the parliament determined to do? 6. What caqnot be known 1 
What is certain ? 7. What of the determination of the mother country ? Who wn>te or 
the subject of taxation ? 8. What of the sugar act 7 Uiion what did the colonist 
resolve? 9. What of the consumption of British merchandise? What of the parent 
CoHntry f 

* Boston contained, in 1764, about fifteen thousand inhabitants 
12 
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CHAPTER LXXm. 
The Stamp Act. 



Patrick Htnry. 

1. Ik 1765, the British partiament passed what has always been 
himwn bj the name of the Stamp Act. According to this act, m 
eoionia] instrunicnts, in writing, such as deeds, bonds and notes, were 
to be binding, or of any force wlialever, unless they were executed 
on stamped paper, for which a duty was lo be paid to the CTOwn of - 
Great Britain. 

S. As the result of this act, a ream of stamped bail-bonds would 
!Oxae to one hundred pounds sterling, or nearly five hundred dollars, 
■nd a ream of stamped policies of insurance to one hundred and ninety 
pounds ; whereas, before this, the former cost only liAcen pounds, 
and the latter, twenly. It was only a lax of some eight or ten cent* 
on each sheet, and was not, in itself, aside front the principle on 
which it was based, very oppressive, 

3. Though the act passed the House of Lords, in Great Britain, 
unanimously, it met with opposition in the House of Commoi.^. 
Colonel Barre, in particular, spoke against it with great warmth 
and eloquence. And when the question was put, whether or not 
it should be passed, lifly members out of three hundred wero 

4. It is also worthy of note that while the act was thus in debate. 
Dr. Franklin, who was then in Iiondon, and much respected for his 
good sense, was sent for and consulted. He told them, plainly, the 
Americans would never submit to it. After the act passed, he wTot« 

LXXni,— I. What wudanalnireSl 3. WhM wu.tba nnUorihlBut 1 3. Whit 
■( UulMwJ Buni 4 Bilil* tbtlllKiMlof FnnUin. S. WhUeflbcL luit Ihg lUMp 
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to a friend : *^ The bur of liberty is set. The AmerioaEis must now 
light the torches of industry and economy." 

5. But the opposition the stamp act had met with in England was 
83 nothing to the resistance it was destined to meet with in the 
colonies.* A general burst of indignation pervaded the country^ 
and most of the legislative assemblies passed resolves, and some of 
them protests J against it. Nowhere, however, vras more spirit mani- 
fested on the sabject than in Virginia. 

6. The assembly of this colony having met soon after the neprs of 
the stamp act Arrived, a scries of resolutions, strongly expressive of 
disapprobation, was introduced, which occasioned a warm debate 
and some very hard words. It was on this occasion that Patrick 
Henry, then quite a young man, by a bold remark of his, gaTfi 
an impulse that was felt from one end of the continent to the other. 

7. He had been asserting that the British king had acted the put 
ef a tyrant. Then, alluding to the fate of other tyrants, he observed, 
*' Csesar had his Brutus, Charles I. his Cromwell, and George HI." 

. Here he paused ; upon which the cry of " Treason ! 

treason !" being raised in the house, he only added, *' may profit from 
their example! If that be treason, make the most of it." 

8. A congress of the colonies having been recommended by 
Massachusetts, one was accordingly convened in New York, in 
October. It consisted of three members from each of the coloniea 
of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and South Carolina 
They remonstrated against the stamp act, and drew up a declaration 
of their rights, declanng taxation and representation to be insepara 
ble. 

9. But the pubUc disapprobation was expressed in another way. 
The people had burnt, or reshipped, or hid the stamped paper already 
in the colonics, so that, on the day in which the paper went into 
operation, little, if any, could be found. They would not even 
receive the Canadian gazettes, because they were on stamped paper. 
Such a course was indeed equivalent to the suspension of nearly all 
business, but it was resolutely persevered in* 



CHAPTER LXXIV. 



A 



Societies and mobs. 



1. Newspapers had as great an influence on the public mmd, m 
proportion to their number, in 1765, as now, and perhaps even 
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ffreater. These contmued to be published, though oh infetior paf 
They were, as with one voice, clamorous against the stamp ftri, 
and severe in their denunciations of those who were friendly to it. 

2. Societies in great numbers were formed, during this year, 
of th^se who were determined to unite in resisting parliamentary 
oppression. They called themselves '* Sons of liberty." I'hey 
were particularly numerous in New York, Connecticut, and Massac 
chusetts. Towards the close of the year, these associations, in the 
several colonies, became united by a kind of national compact. 

3. Societies of quite another kind were also formed. £)r. Fxamk- 
lin had advised the people to 'Might the lamps of industry and 
economy." These associations, just now referred to, embraced 
persons of all ages and of both sexes, who were more willing to do 
without luxuries, and live by their own industry, than to depend on 
Great Britain. 

4. Instead of wearing imported cloth, the more wealthy people 
were soon seen in dresses of their own manufacture ; and for fear 
there might not be wool enough for their purpose, the use of sheep 
for food was discouraged. The most fashionable people could now 
card, spin, and weave their own cloth, and deny themselves the use 
of all foreign luxuries. 

5. Nor were these resolutions and changes in modes of living 
confined to cities and towns, and to the more wealthy. Close 
economy became the order of the day. Multitudes of artists and 
manu£u;turers, in England, were left without employment, as the 
consequence, of the diminished sale of their productions in the colo- 
nies ; and Great Britain everjrwhere began to feel the consequences 
of her folly. 

'6. Meanwhile, mobs began to be got up in the colonies. In 
August, two images, called effigies^ were found hanging on the 
branch of an old elm tree, near the southern limits of Boston. One 
represented a stamp officer. There was a great jack-boot, also, out 
of which rose a homed head, which seemed to gaze around. Multi- 
tudes collected from all parts to witness the strange sight. 

7. This, however, was but the beginning of mobs and mob law. 
About dark the same day, the effigies in Boston were taken down, 
placed on a bier, and carried about the city in solemn procession. 
The mob followed, shouting aloud, ** Liberty and property, forever • 
and no stamps!" 

8. After passing through several of the principal 4treets, they 
halted at the house of one Oliver, which they supposed to*be intended 
for a stamp office, and having demolished it, carried off tlie wood 
through the streets, with a tremendous noise, to the dwelling of Mr. 
Oliver ; where, having gone through the ceremony of cutting off his 
head, in effigy, they finished by breaking his windows. 

9. They then marched up Fort Hill, still following the two 
figures, jack-boots, horns and all. Here they kindled a bonfire with 

LXXIV. — I. What of newspapers? 2. Societies? 3. Other societies? 4. What 
was done by the more wealthy people ? 5. Describe other changes in the modes oi 
living. 6. Describe the effigies. 7. What more was done? 8, 9. Describe the pro^ 
•f effigies. 10. What took place in New England ? 
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ikno — letDnted to Oliver's house with clubs uid staves, and da 
•trojred fais gardens, fences and aut-hoDses, UUver fled. They then 
broke open his doors and destroyed much of hU furniture. The nest 
day, Hr. Oliver gate notice that he would not serve as a stamp 
<^oer ; upon whi& the laxe ended. 

10. These riotous acts, or those which were similar, were repeated 
m Boston and elsewhere throughout New England, and even Ju 
New York, Maryland, and the Carolinaa. At Newport and Ne» 
York, the eihgics of various persons, who were disliked, wera 
dragi;^ about, hung, burned, &c. ; and, in a few instances, liuusa 
were plondered. 



CHAPTER LXXV. 
Bepeal of the Stamp Act. 



Colontl Banc. 

1. Thi king and parliament of Great Britain finally saw their 
error, but they were loo proud to retrace their steps by repealing 
llie offensive law. However, something mnst be dune to quiet the 
colonies ; and this became, at the opening of the parhament in 1766, 
a leading object of inquiry. 

2. Dr. Pitanklin was again consulied on the subject. He did not 
assume an air of triumph and say, " I told you all tliis would hap- 
pen." He knew, too well, the weakness and folly of human nalore, 
even in members of parliament. He only repeated what he had 

LXXV.— 1 WliUor iheklnguMliBrlliimeiiit i. Whiisf Di Fniikllnf 3, Wia 
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before Mid, " That, thoogh the Ameiicuu were a iaMOU*Ma tM>plS 
they would never subiDit M toxalion of an; kind without repreaent*' 
tion, unless compelled to do so by mere force of Brnis." 

.3. Fortunately foi Great Britain, as well aa America, there bad 
been, about this time, a change in the administration, and the teoeat 
of the ilamp act bad become, at length, a subject of earnest and Jeep 
consideration. And though there was great and even obsdnato oppo- 
Mtioo to its repeal, the measure was at kngth caihed. 

4. The repeal of the act was hailed with univeTsal joy. The Amei- 
kan meichants in London were amoi^ the first to UMify their srat- 
itude. The ships lying in the river Thames displayed their CMois. 
The hooaesof the city were Ughted up, cannon fiied, bonfires kindled, 
and messengers sent to spread the news, as &Bt aa possible, in Eng 
land and America. 



Edmund Burit. 

5. But it was in America tha' the tidbgs were received with joy 
the most heartfelt and sincere. The general assemblies of Massa- 
diusetts and Virginia went bo lar as to vote thanks to Mr. Pitt and 
the other members of parliament, who had done Bo much to eBect a 
repeal ; and in Virginia it was proposed to erect a statue to the king. 
Mr. Pitt, Colonel Bairo and Edmund Burke, who had favored our 
cause in parliament, received the thanks of the people, and Charles 
Grenville, who bad opposed it with great abili^, excited general feel- 
ings of indignation. 

0. There was one drawback upon the general joy ; for, at the 
time of voting for the repeal of the stamp act, parliament also voted 
that they had a right to tax America whenever they should think it 
expedient. This, of course, was an adherence to the general 

thsMimputninliidt 4. Hdwwu the ja; af Iho Ameriuna In Londoa upmadl 
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ytinciple against which the coIonistB had been all akmg oonr 
tending. 

7. Well had it been, no doubt, for the mother country, had she 
toppMi here ; and though the right to tax America had been asserted, 
lefTtfined from any other offensive or oppressive acts. But Providence 
had not designed — so it would seem — that the colonies should 
always remain the subjects of a monarch three thousand miles distant ; 
and the hour of separation was rapidly approaching. 



CHAPTER LXXVl. 
More taxation. 




George III. -- 1766, 

1. On the ?9th of June, 1767, the king signed another act, which 
mvutvcd the principle of taxation without representation, and as 
applied, in its worst features. It required a duty,^to be paid by the 
colonists, on all paper, glass, painters' colors, and tea, which were 
imported into the country. 

2. The people of America did not hesitate to pronounce this act 
as unjust as the sugar and stamp act had been. It was not that they 
were too poor to pay a small tax on such articles as these, but if the 
crown could tax them without their consent in one way, it could in 
another ; and where was the matter to end ? 

3. The British, it is true, reasoned otherwise. Their nuances, 
they said, were exhausted by a war for the support of the colonies, 
and which had cost them nearly four hundred millions of dollars. It 
was, therefore, not only right that the Americans should contribute 
to pay its expenses, but extremely ung^teful for them to refuse. 
They had taxed themselves severely on tider, ale, beer, porter, tea, 

\ 
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migar, oofTee, molaases, &c , udd why could not the eoiomas pay 
something alsot 

4. And as to taxation without representation, the British said tliat 
the colonies had taxed themselves, most heavily, and without hein^ 
represented in parliament. They were not represented when Massa- 
chusetts paid two miUions of dollars for the support of one French 
war, and also furnished twenty thousand to thirty thousand troops ; 
why did they not complain then ? But this reasoning did not satisfy 
the colonists. 

5. But the tax on paper, glass, tea, &c., was not alone. A law 
was passed which obliged the several American legislatures to pro- 
vide quarters for the British troops, and furnish them with fuel, lodg* 
ing, (5andlcs, and other necessaries, at the expense of the colonies. 
This act was little less odious than the former. 

6. New York, it is true, so far yielded as to make partial provision 
for the troops about to be quartered there. The assembly, at the 
request of the governor, voted to furnish barracks, fire- wood, candles 
and beds ; but not salt, vinegar, cider and beer, as the law demanded. 
They, however, finally furnished the whole. 

7. Still more than all this, — an act passed the parliament, estab- 
lishing a custom-house and board of commissioners in America. The 
duties were to commence November 20 ; and early in that month three 
of the commissioners arrived at Boston* The colonists, believing this 
board was created to enforce payment of the new duties, were more 
inflamed than ever. 

8. Besides, the duties collected were to be applied in paying the 
salaries of governors, judges and other officers ; and it was easy to 
see that if they were paid in this way, rather than by the general 
assembly, they would not be so likely to regard tne interest of the 
people whom they served ; and would be more apt to be the mere 
tools of the king and parliament. 

9. The consequences were, resolves, petitions, and remonstrances 
from all parts of the country. In 1768, the legislature of Massadiu- 
setts voted a humble petition to the king on the subject. This was 
followed by a circular letter to the representatives and burgesses of 
the other colonies, requesting them to unite in some suitable measuiej 
for obtaining a redress of their grievances. 

10. This circular and the petition to the king, by Massachusetts, 
gave great ofifence to the British administration, and they demanded 
of the Colonies that they should retrace the steps they had taken, 
and crush in the bud the rising propensity amrjg them to act iu 
concert. To this end, they, in their turn, sent a circular to the colo- 
nics. But all to no purpose. 

11. The merchants and traders of Boston now entered into a com 
pact, by which they agreed not to imnort, for one year, any kind 
of goods or merchandise from Great Britain, except a few articles 
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«hkh they ipedGed ; nor to purchase British articles of the raRM 
Idnd from other colonies or nations which liad procured them from 

12. Biit ihere tru trouble apringing up of another kind. The 
laws of trade had been hitherto greatly eluded, hut ttio board of com- 
missioners now determined they should be executed. A eloop, laden 
tfith wine, from Madeira, came into port. During the night, all the 
wine, except a. few pipes, was unladen and put into storei. Tlie 
Eoatom-houBe ofhcets seized the vessel and put her under a guard. 

13. This last a«t roosed the indignation of the Bostonians more 
tlian ever, A mob collected and proceeded to the houses of llie col- 
lector and controller of customs, brake the windows, dragged the col- 
lector's boat through the streets, and finally burnt it on the common ; 
and some of the cuatom-boase ufficera narrowly escaped with Uieir 



CHAPTER LXXVII 
British troops in Boston, 



I. Ths existing eicilement was much heightened by the arriral m 
iho harbor, a few days afterward, of two regiments of British troops, 
sent to assist the governor and the other civQ magistrates of Boston in 
preserving peace, and to aid the custom-house ofFicera ia performing 
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their duty. What added Btill more to the public uidignation vraa .ha 
fact that the troops marched through the city, to the common, with 
muskets charged and with fixed bayonets. 

2. The selectmen of the town at first refused to give the soldiers 
any quarters, though they finally consented to admit one regiment ot 
them into Faneuil Hall. The next day, as if in direct d^anoe of 
the public feeling, the governor opened the state-house to them, and 
they not only occupied it, but stationed a guard with two field-pieces 
in front of it. 

3. This was new to the Bostonians. It was quite as much as they 
could bear, to have a royal governor and foreign collectors of customs 
among them ; but to have the king's soldiers and cannon about the 
state-house, and fill the streets,, even on Sunday, with the noise of 
drums and fifes, was more than uieir independent spirits could calmly 
endure. 

4. It was not, however, till the beginning of the year 1769, that 
an universal indignation was roused throughout the colonies. The 
feeling of opposition had hitherto been somewhat local, but the spirit 
of resistance had now extended to every part of the country. 

5 The British parliament, in February, 1769, had requested the 
l^g to give orders to the governor of Massachusetts, to take notice 
of such persons, in his province, as might be guilty of treason, and 
have them sent to England to be tried. These orders werr, doubt- 
less, to have been extended afterward to the governors of the other 
colonies. 

6. No measure could have been adopted, by the parent country, 
more likely to alienate the feelings of her American subjects than this. 
To be liable to be torn from their own country to be tried by a jury of 
strangers, was as repugnant to their feelings as it was to the spirit of 
the British constitution. 

7. The house of burgesses of Virginia, and the general assembly 
of North Carolina, having met a few days after the arrival of this 
odious intelligence, passed a series of resolutions, which greatly 
offended their governors, — who, like the governor of Massachusetts, 
were royal fiivorites, — and they forthwith broke up their delibera- 
tions. But it was too late to gag the people, and especially the rep- 
resentatives of the people in general assembly. 

8. Afi^rs proceeded no better in Massachusetts. When their 
legislature mot, in May, they refused to transact business as long as 
the State-house was surrounded by an armed force. As the governor 
was unwilling to remove the troops, they adjourned to Cambridge, 
where, after passing some resolutions which were offensive to the 
governor, they were dismissed by him, and sent home, as their 
southern brethren had been. 
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CHAPTER LXXVIII. 
The Boston Massacre, 

1 During 4ie session of the British parliament, in the spring oi 
1770, an act was passed for repealing all the duties which caused so 
much complaint, except that on tea. This was continued, to show 
that they had not yielded the right to impose taxes, if they chose to 
do so. As might have heen expected, however, the colonists were 
fliiU dissatisfied. 

3. The British troops remained in Boston, and seemed determined 
lo remain there, notwithstanding the known disgust of the citizens at 
the idea of having a foreign force stationed among them. There was, 
it is true, for some time, no open quarrel, but the citizens and soldiers 
were continually insulting each other. 

3. Things could not remain thus, always. On the 2d of March, 
1770, as a soldier was going by the shop of a rope-maker, he was 
attacked and severely b^ten. He ran o% bat soon returned with a 
number of his comrades, and attacked and beat some of the rope- 
makers. 

4. The people were now more angry than ever. Between seven 
and eight o'clock in the evening of A^irch 5, a mob collected, armed 
with clubs, and proceeded towards King street, now State street, cry- 
ing, '* Let us drive out these rascals — they have no business here — 
drive them out ! Drive out the rascals!" Meanwhile, there was a 
cry that the town had been set on fire. 

5. The bells ran?, and the crowd became greater still, and more 
noisy. They rushed furiously to the custom-house, and seeing an 
English sentinel there, shouted, '* Kill him ! kill him !" — at the same 
time attacking him with pieces of ice and whatever they could find 
The sentinel called for the rest of the guard, and a few of them came 
forward. 

6. The guard marched out with their guns loaded. They met a 
great crowd of people, led on by an immense giant of a negro, named 
Attucks. They brandished their clubs and pelted the soldiers with 
snow-balls, abusing them with harsh words, shouting in their faces, 
and even challenging them to fire. They even rushed upon the very 
points of their bayonets. 

7. The soldiers stood a while like statues, the bells ringing and the 
mob pressing upon them. At last. Attacks, with twelve of his men, 
began to strike upon their muskets with clubs, and to cry oi t to the 
mob, "Don't be afraid — they dare not fire — the miserable cowards 
— kill the rascals — crush them under foot ! " 

8. Attucks now lifted his arm against the captain of the guard, and 
seized hold of a bayonet. " They dare not fire!" shout^ the mob 
again. At this instant the firing began. Attucks dropped dead, 

LXXVm. — 1. What act was paawd in 1770} 2. What of the British trooM> 
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•Bfiba tbe fight between the people and the soldiecs. 9. What was the atate of the 
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immediately. The soldiers fired twice more, and two more wen 
killed and others wounded. The mob dispersed, but soon retijmed 
o carry off the bodies. 

9. The whole town was now in an uproar. Thousands of men 
women and children, rushed through the streets. The souxtd of 
drums, and cries of "To arms! To arms!" were heard from all 
quarters. The soldiers who had fired on the people were aorested, 
a.id the governor at last persuaded the mob to disperse and go quietly 
to their homes. 

10 The next morning, the troops in the city were ordered off to 
Castle William, one of the city fortifications. On the 8th of March, 
the three slain citizens were buried. The shops were all closed 
during the o-eremony, and the bells in Boston and the adjoining towns 
were all the while tolling. An immense procession followed to the 
church-yard. 

11. The soldiers were, soon afterwards, tried. Two of them were 
condemned and imprisoned, and six of them were acauitted. John 
Adams and Josiah Quincy, eminent lawyers, pleaded their cause. 
The mob would have torn them in pieces if they could have had their 
own way, for mobs are seldom just or reasonable. 



CHAPTER LXXIX. 

Burning of the Gaspee, 

1 For a year or two, things went on better than before, though 
not by any means quietly. The merchants began again to buy 
English goods, except tea, which they would have nothing to do 
with. Associations were dVen formed m many parts of the country, 
the parties pledging themselves not to use it. 

2. The revenue ofiicers continued to be despised, and, as much as 
possible, treated with contempt. In the year 1771, one of them, in 
Boston, had undertaken to seize a vessel for some violation of the 
law, when he was taken by the mob, stripped naked, carted through 
the city, and tarred and feathered. 

S. There was, the same year, an insurrection in North Carolina. 
A body of the inhabitants, to the number of fifleen hundred, under 
the name of regvlxUors^ rose against law, order and government, and 
against all lawyers and officers of government. Governor Tryon 
marched against them, killed three hundred, and took some prisoners 
A number of them were tried for high treason and executed. 

4. But one of the most startling events of this period took place 
at Rhode Island, in the year 1772. The Gaspee, a British armed 
schooner, had been lying, for some time, at Providence, to sustain 
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the laws lespecting trade. The Rhode Island people, many of them 
hated her, and only waited for a favorable opportunity for giying vent 
lo their indignation. 

5. Such an opportunity soon occurred. The Gaspee was accns* 
tomed to require the Providence vessels to take down their colors when 
they came into port, and to fire on them and chase them into port, if 
they refused. One day, as a packet was coming in with passengers^ 
she refused to lower her colors ; upon which the Gaspee gave chase 
to her, and in the chase ran aground. 

6. This was just what the packet wanted, and she had manoeuvred 
^r this purpose. On arriving at the city, a plan was laid to destroy 
ihe schooner. A volunteer company of soldiers was soon enlisted, 
under Captain Wipple, and several boats, with armed men, prepared 
for the service. 

7. About two o'clock, the next morning, the party found means to 
get on board the Gaspee. Afler sending the lieutenant, with his more 
valuable effects, together with the crew, on shore, they burnt the' 
schooner with all her stores. The lieutenant, in a conflict, while they 
were boarding the Gaspee, was wounded, but no one was otherwise 
Injured. 

8. Great pains were taken by the ofHcers of the British government 
to discover and punish these offenders against the royal authority. 
Among other measures, a reward of five hundred pounds sterling was 
offered. Commissioners were also appointed to hear and try the cause. 
No discovery, however, was made. 

9. At a town meeting in Boston, this year, a committee was ap- 
pointed to lay before the several towns in the provinces, as well as 
before the world, the views of the people respecting their own rights 
in relation to the parent country. Virginia came into the measure in 
the year 1773, and recommended the plan to the other colonies. 
Conunittees of correspondence were appointed, which kept up an 
interchange of opinions between the colonies, and laid the basis of 
their final union. 



CHAPTER LXXX. 
The tea throvm overboard. 

1. A BILL was passed by the British parliament, in 1773, allowing 
the East India Company to export their teas to America without the 
duties paid in England. As this would make tea actually cheaper in 
America than in Great Britain, it was thought that the colonies would 
willingly pay the small duty thus demanded of them, it being only 
three pence a pound. 
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9. I«tf» ihipfl weM aMordinglir loaded with tea, tiM soil out M 
America. When they arrived, however, nut a man conld be found ta 
t^eive the lea, or have anything to do with it. A few cheats, which 
oome individual had brought to Philadelphia, were let down very qoi 
etiy into the *ea by ■ band of peraona who went alily on board for thai 
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3. The Kaat India Company, confident of finding' a market for their 
t«a, redaced, oa it now was, in ita price, freighted several ships with It 
to the colonies, and appointed agents for its disposal. Some cargoes 
were sent to New York, some to Ftuladelphia, some lo Charleston, 
S. C, and three to Boston. 

4. The inhabitants of New York and Fliiladelphia sent the tea, 
which came W them, back to London. The people of Charleston 
unloaded theirs and stored it in damp cellars, where it was soon 
spoiled. The Bostonians tried lo send theirs back to London, 
but could not succeed. They would not, however, suffer it to be 
landed. 

5. As a last resort, a town-meeting was summoned, and it waa 
agreed to call on the governor and make a funnal request lu him thai 
llie ships might be sent off. Bui the governor paid no attention to the 
request. This produced a great uproar, and a man in the gallery, 
dressed like an Indian, shouted the cry of War,- upon which the meet- 
ing was dissolved instantly. 

6. The multitude then rushed towards the wharf where the lea 
vessels lay. Here were seventeen sea captains, carpenleis, &c., 
dressed and painted like Indians. It was now night, and in the dark- 
ness they went on board the three' vessels, and in less than two houra 
three hundred and forty chests were slaved and emptied into tlia 

AmerlM S. Whu of tlHEullndiiCamptnrl 4. What wai dons HUh ttu lu bv 
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When tliis was done, the crowd dupened qnietlj to their 
bomes. 

7. An acconnt of these disturbances reached England early in 
1774, but it only incensed the govemment so much the more against 
the colonies, and made them so much the more resolute in the deter- 
mination to punish them for their insolence. Boston was the first to 
fc^el their -vengeance ; and, in order to destroy the trade of that town, 
they forbade the landing of any goods in it ; thus virtually placing it 
in a state of blockade. 

8. This last act of parliament was called the port hiU. It took 
effcMst June 1st. Its passage was a most unpropitious erent. Not 
only^ in Boston, but throughout the country, there was a genera] 
burst of indignation. Town meetings were held and fasts appointed ; 
and a '^ league and covenant,^'' as it was called, not to trade any more 
with P^ngland, was signed by immense numbers of the citizens. 

9. General Gage, who had, in the spring of the year, been ap- 
pointed governor of Massachusetts, issued his proclamation against 
the league, declaring it to be treasonable ; but the Bostonians only 
said, in reply, that his proclamation was treason, and that all wh«. 
/efused to sign the league were enemies to their country 



CHAPTER LXXXI. 

The first Congress. 

1. When the legislature of Massachusetts met at Salem, in June 
of this year, a meeting of committees, or delegates, from the sereral 
colcjnies was proposed, and delegates, on the part of Massachusetts, 
were selected. The other colonies fell in with the measure, and it 
was gradually adopted, and delegates appointed, from New Hampshire 
to Georgia. 

2. This meeting of 'delegates, or First General Congress of the 
'M)1onies, was opened September 4, 1774, at Philadelphia. Commit- 
tees, or delegates, were present from eleven of the colonies. Those 
from North Carolina did not arriye till the 14th. They chose Peyton 
Randolph president, and Charles Thompson secretary. They also 
determined that, in thenr proceedings, each colony should be enutled 
to one vote only. 

3. The proceedings of this congress were distin^ruished for great 
boldness, decision and determination. A declaration otng^ts >*a« 
■o.in agree*! on. It was also resolved that no goods should be carried 
to CJreat Britain, nor any received from tha t country, iney lurtnei 

7. What was done by the British gorenunenlt 8. Wh.1 of iha port blU t Lesc»i«o4 
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Hf^teed to send a petition to the king, an address to the British people^ 
and a memorial to the inhabitants of Canada. 

4. The congress was in session eight weeks. Before it was 
dissolved, another congress was proposed to be held at the same 
place on the 10th of Qie following May, '* unless a redress of their 
grieyances should be previously obtained;" to which meeting, or 
congress, all the colonies were advised to appoint delegates as soon as 
possible. 

5. Concerning the proceedings of the first congress of the united 
colonies, which have been alluded to as somewhat remarkable, we 
have the testimony of Mr. Pitt himself, the British minister, who 
lad read their memorial, address and petition, and who would not be 
apt to speak too highly of their character. It is as follows : 

6. ''I must declare and avow that in all my reading and study — 
and it has been my favorite study — I have read Thucydides and have 
studied and admired the master states of the world — that for solidity 
of reasoning, force of sagacity, and wisdom of conclusion, under such 
complication of circumstances, no nation or body of men can stand in 
pireference to the general congress at Philadelphia." 



CHAPTER LXXXn. 

The davm of Liberty, 

1. While the king's troops remained in Boston, it was curious to 
watch the influence of their presence on the young. The boys of the 
city soon caught the spirit of opposition which burned in the bosoms 
of their fathers, as will appear in the following anecdote. 

2. The boys of Boston were, in the winter, in the habit of build- 
ing, for amusement, little hills of snow, and sliding them into the 
pond on the common. The English soldiers, merely to provoke 
them, beat down these snow hills. The boys rebuilt them. On 
returning to them, afler school, however, they found them beaten 
down again. 

3. Several of the bo3rs now waited upon the British captain and 
informed him of the conduct of his soldiers. But the captain only 
made light of it ; which the soldiers perceiving, only became more 
troublesome to the boys than they were before. 

4. At last they called a meeting of the largest boys, and sent 
them to General Gage, the commander>in-chief. He asked why so 
many cnildren had called upon him. '* We come, sir," said the 
tallest boy, ''to demand satisfaction." "What," said the general, 
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** have jma fathers been teaching you xebellimi, and tent yon ta 
exhibit It here V 

5. << Nobody sent us, sir/' answered the boy, while his cheek 
reddened and his eye flashed. " We have never injured or insulted 
your troops ; but they have trodden down our snow hills, and broken 
the ice on our skatinof ground. We complained, and they called us 
young rebels, and told us to help ourselves if we could. We told the 
captain of this, and he laughed at us. Yesterday our works were 
destroyed the third time, and we will bear it no longer.'' 

6. General Gage looked at them a moment, in silent admiration, 
and then said to an oflicer at his side, **The very children here 
draw in a love of liberty with the air they breathe. You may go, 
my brave boys ; and be assured if my troops trouble you again they 
shall be punished." 



CHAPTER LXXXm. 

Preparation for war. 

1. The symptoms of rebellion became so apparent in the pro- 
gress of this year, 1774, that Governor Gage began to fortify Boston 
neck, as the narrow portion of land which unites Boston with Rox- 
bury and the back country was then called. This being done, he 
sent out troops, and seized upon the powder magazine at Charle»- 
town. 

2. These measures produced much excitement in Boston ; to add 
to which, some evil-minded person raised a report that the British 
vessels in the harbor had begun to fire upon the town. Such an 
uproar existed, in and about Boston, that, in a few hours, from twenty 
thousand to thirty thousand men were on their march to the city 
Finding their mistake, however, they went home again. 

3. But the public excitement was not confined to the immediate 
neighborhood of Boston. In Portsmouth, New Hampshire, the 
x>loni8ts seized ifpon the fort, though garrisoned with British troops, 
4nd carried off every gun and every pound _of powder. The people 
if Newport, Rhode Island, also took possession of forty pieces of 
4annon in the same way. 

4. As Governor Grage had been unfriendly to the measures of the 
- olonial assembly, it was determined that the legislature should meet 
m Concord. The meeting was resolved into a provincial congress, 
4nd John Hancock was chosen its president. Here measures were 
»aken for arming the whole province; twelve thousand men were 

iO be raised, and to hold themselves ready to march at a moment's 

vaming. 
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5. A request was also forwarded by this assembly to Connectiottty 
New Hampshire and Rhode Island, to urge their cooperation in the 
measures of the Massachusetts congress, and to increase the army 
ckf '^ minute men" to twenty thousand. A committee was also 
appointed to correspond with Uie inhabitants of Canada. 

6. Another thing was done by the congress at Concord. A 
eiiGular letter was addressed to the ministers of the gospel in the 
province, requesting their assistance in avoiding that '* dreadful 
slavery," as they caJled it, with which the country was threatened. 
What effect this letter had, does not appear; but it is \.oii Known 
that both the ministers and lawyers of Uie states were, almost to a 
man, among the friends of liberty. 

7. A provincial congress, wluch was held in Maryland, sustained, 
by its resolutions and measures, both the doings of the general con- 
gress at Philadelphia and those of the provincial congress at Concord 
The same spirit was manifested by the resolutions and acts of some 
of the other provinces, especially South Carolina. 

8. It was at this juncture that Dr. Franklin was removed from 
the office of postmaster general of the British colonies of North 
America. The honest, but decided course he had taken, both while 
residing in England and while at home in Philadelphia, had offended 
the British government, and they were determined that h« should 
feel the effects of their displeasure. 



CHAPTER LXXXIV. 

Battle of Lexington. 

1. LiTTLX attention was paid by the BritiBh government to what 
was going on in Boston and elsewhere. They thought the colonists 
wronor.headed and rebellious, and that they must be forced into 
obedience. Mr. Pitt, indeed, was wiser; but his opinion was dis- 
regarded. They passed an act, in February, 1775, declaring the 
Massachusetts people to be rebels ; and another to raise more troops 
and seamen. 

2. Meanwhile, the colonies were preparing for war. Among 
other munitions, they had a great amount of military stores in 
Boston, and wished to remove them to the country. To deceive 
the British guards, they carried out cannon and ball in carts, covered 
with manure; powder in market-baskets; and cartridges in candle- 
boxes. 

3. Nor was Governor Gage wholly idle; he made preparation, 

resolved? 6. What request was marie by the assembly? 6. What letter was clrco- 
iated ? What is well known ? 7. What of the provincial congress 7 8. What of Dr 
Pranklln f 

LXXXIV. — 1. What of the British government ? What was done in February, 1776.1 
1L What were tin colonies now preparing; to do? What military stpns haJ tbsy* 
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too. One day he sent his soMiers for some cannon he bad heaid c4 
at Salem. As they wore retnmiDg, the people had assembled and 
talcen up a dTawbridge, and would not let the soldiers pass ; and had 
it not been for the interposition of Nfi. Bernard, a clerg-yman, a battla 
would probably have ensued. 



^ ^ . mJitai'T store* 

at Lexington and Concord. But, in spile of the lateness of the hour 
and the secrecy of his moremenls, he was discorercd, and a part of 
the militia were on the green near the meeting-house in Lcxmgton, 
by two o'clock in the morning, ready to defend the stores, if necee- 

5. At dve o'clock, on the morning of the 19th, the British troops, 
with Major Pitcaim at their head, came maichtng into Iiexington. 
" Diepeise, you rebels !" said Major P., with an oath, to the militia. 
"Throw down your arms and disperse!" The order \ 
obeyed. He then rode lowants I' 
dished his sword, and ordered his m 
or fourpersons fell dead. 

6. The militia, upon this, began to disperse ; but the firing did 
not cease. The British shouted and fired, while the Americana 
were retreating ; atjd the latter slopped occasionally to return the fire. 
Several of the Americans were slam m their retreat, and secera) 
others wounded. The whole number of the Americans who wera 
killed waa eight. 

7. The British now proceeded to Concord. There they destroyed 
two large cannon, threw about five hundred pounds of ball into 

IL Whil or Goinnoi Gua) Whu piwsd betman tbs aoldicn ind tba noplal 
«. What did Oonrror Oagii do In April I What of Iba mUlUa ) 6, 0. ItaKrtba th* 
■mUdi iMlinu Ptualin ud Out miUUa. How maar AnMricaH mn kUUdl 
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mllB, and stayed sixty bairels of flour. The Concord militia had, 
tl first, assembled with hostile intentions ; but finding the British too 
strong for them, they had retired. They were soon reinforced, how- 
ever, by Major Buttrick, and ordered on to the attack. The British 
fired on them as they advanced, and killed two men. 

8. A severe battle ensued, in which the British were forced to 
retreat with some loss. They now began to make the best of then 
way haxsk to Boston, for the people were pouring in firom all parts of 
the country towards Lexington and Concord. There were farmen 
and mechanics, fathers and sons, side by side. 

9. They came, it is true, with their own weapons — many of them 
such as they had been accustomed to shoot squirrels with, and rather 
rusty, but they were trained to the use of them. These they used 
as well as they could, firom behind bams, houses, sheds, stone walls 
and trees ; and their shot did execution. 

10. When the British reached Lexington they met a reinforce- 
ment of nine hundred men firom Boston. With this fresh aid, they 
were able to check the Americans for a short time, but not long. 
The road everywhere was beset by the patriots, and the British were 
falling, here and there, as they proceeded back to Charlestown, which 
they reached about sunset. 

11. The results of this enterprise, though no pitched battle had 
been fought, were very distressing to both parties, but especially to 
the Brituh. They had sixty-five killed, one hundred and eighty 
wounded, and twenty-eight miade prisoners. During the whole day, 
the Americans had fifty killed, thirty-four wounded, and some four oi 
five taken prisoners. 

12. The battle of Lexington was the signal of war. The forts^ 
magazines and arsenals, throughout the country, were instantly secured 
by the colonists, that they might be ready for use, should they become 
necessary. Twelve years of peace had not made them forget all the 
lessons they had learned in the art of war. Regular forces were soon 
raised, and money furnished for their support. 

13. An army of twenty tliousand men was collected in the neigh- 
borhood of Boston in a very short time. One considerable body of 
them came from Connecticut, under Col. Putnam, an experienced 
and valuable officer. These forces encamped around Boston in a 
semicircle, as if to shut up the town on every side but the water. 



7 WhatdidtheBritisbnowdo? What happened at Concord f 8. Deacrite the battle. 
S What arms had the colonists 7 10. What of the British? 11. What was tfc« loss 
to both partiesf 12. What was now dona by the cokmisuf 13. What army was gi4- 
iactad Who came firom OouMCticut f 
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CHAPTER LXXXV. 
i^apture of Ticonderoga and Crovm PoirU. 

1. No sooner was it seen that a war with Great Britain wa« 
inevitable, than the people of Connecticut set on foot a plan for the 
capture of Crown Point and Ticonderoga, on the northern frontier. 
The necessity of such a measure was so obvious that there was little 
difficulty in raising both men and money ; and this, too, with almost 
absolute secrecy. 

3. Colonel Ethan Allen, a brave man, who had emigrated from 
Connecticut to the Green Mountains, a few years before, and was, 
of course, well known there, was appointed as the conductor of the 
enterprise. He was also expected to increase his forces by enlist- 
ments among the mountaineers. As soon as forty men were raised 
in Connecticut, they were sent off to Colonel Allen. 

3. They met him at Castleton, where he had already collected 
two hundred and thirty men. Here they were unexpectedly joined 
by Benedict Arnold, who, some time afterward, made such a strange 
figure in American history. He had collected a company of volun- 
teers in New Haven, and taken them on to Boston, where he had 
been commissioned to raise four hundred men in Vermont, or else- 
where, and proceed against Ticonderoga. 

4. Without waiting to raise more troops, they proceeded, with 
their little band of two hundred and seventy, to Ticonderoga ; Allen 
being first in command and Arnold second. They reached Lake 
Champlain, opposite Ticonderoga, May 9. They found some diffi- 
culty in obtaining boats. At length they procured enough of these to 
carry eighty-three men, who landed near the ganison, just at dawn 
of day, undiscovered. 

5. After a short contention who should go in first, tho twr 
colonels agreed to enter at the same time, abreast of each other. A 
sentinel snapped his gun at them as they entered, and then retreated 
to alarm his sleeping comrades. The American troops having fol- 
lowed their officers, they formed themselves into a hollow square and 
gave three huzzas. 

6. The garrison being now roused, a slight skirmish took place 
The British commander was required to surrender the fort. " By 
what authority?" he asked. ** I demand it,*' said Allen, 'Mn the 
name of the Great Jehovah, and the Continental Congress." The 
garrison was immediately given up, and with it forty-nine prisoners 
and many valuable stores and cannon. 

7. The fort at Crown Point was taken without difficulty; it 

LXXXV. — 1. What was done by the people of Connecticut? 2. What of Colonel 
Ethan Allen f 3. How many men were there at Castleton? What of Arnold f 4. How 
many forces marched against Ticonderoga? What lake did they cross? How many 
men went to the garrison ? 5. How did the color.els enter? What did the troops do? 
6. llescribe the surrender of tlie garrison 7 What of Crown Point? What w«n 
Mizid by tha Americans ? 
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Deing garriBoned by only thirteen men. A sloop of war and seyenJ 
pieces of cannon were also seized at the same time, together with 
a schooner fitted out for service on the lake. All this was aocom 
plished, too, without the loss of a single man. 



CHAPTER LXXXVI. 

Vermont and Ethan AUen, 

1. Colonel Allen, though a brave man, was not always exem- 
plary in his language. Like many more brave men, not only of Uie 
American army, but of almost all armies, he had great defects of 
character. His statement to the British officer savored strongly both 
of profanity and untruth. 

3. He had emigrated to Vermont, or the Green Mountains, as it 
was then called, while quite young. This part of New England 
did not begin to be settled till 1731, and, even for a long time afler, 
was considered as a part of New Hampshire. A contest arose at 
length about it between New Hampshire and New York, which was 
adjusted by the king, in a way which greatly displeased the settlers. 

3. The consequence was that a quarrel arose between Vermont 
and New York, or, more properly, between Vermont and the crown, 
in which the Green Mountain boys, headed by Colonel Allen, resisted 
the officers of justice, as well as the New York militia who were 
called out to sustain them. 

4. At the period of the capture of Ticonderoga, and even somewhat 
later, Vermont had not so much as a territorial form of government. 
In 1T77, however, a convention of delegates met at Westminster, and 
declared themselves an independent state, by the name of New Con 
necticut, though it was afterwards changed to Vermont. They re- 
mained independent till some time afler the end of the revolutionary 
war. 

5. Allen was employed for a time, after the capture of Ticon- 
deroga, in Canada, in trying to persuade the people of that province 
to join the colonies. Failing in this, he formed a pbn, in the fall of 
1775, in concert with Colonel Brown, to take Montreal, but was 
himself taken prisoner, put in irons, and sent to England. 

6. On the passage, both he and his companions experienced thb 
most cruel treatment. They were all, to the number of thirty-four, 
handcuffed and crowded into a small place in the vessel, not more 
than twenty-two feet long and twenty wide. After an imprisonment 
of six months, in England and Halifax, he was sent to a prison-ship 
in New York. He remained a prisoner at New York about a year 
and a half. 

LXXXVI. —L What can you say of Colonel Allen 1 2. What of Vermont f What 
eonteet arose ? 3. What quarrel arose ? What (if the Green Mountain boys % 4. What 
can you aay of V«mx>nt ? What was it first called ^ 6. How was Alien smploysd ftn 
• timtl What plan did he isrmf S. How were he and his eompanions treattdl 
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7. Allen was a man of humane and tender feelings. WhOe bemg 
carried from Halifax to New York, a plan was laid to kill the cap- 
tain, but when it was proposed to Allen, he refused to join in it. In 
another instance, the British, knowing him to be a brave man, 
attempted to bribe him to unite Vermorxt, an independent colony, with 
Canada. But money could not buy him. 

8. And yet it must be confessed that he was an open unbeliever in 
Christianity. He not only wrote the first formal attack on the 
Christian religion which was ever written in America, but he 
adopted the notion that the soul of man, afler death, would live again 
in beasts, birds, fishes, &c. ; with many other notions still more sin- 
gular. 

9. It is said that though his wife was a pious woman, and taught 
her children the truths of Christianity, one daughter inclined to the 
same strange opinions with her father. When about to die, she sent 
word to her father that she wished to converse with him. The 
father accordingly came to her bedside. 

10. '* I am about to die," said she ; " shall I believe in the prin- 
ciples you have taught me, or shall I believe in what my mother 
has taught me?" The father became agitated, his chin quivered, 
his whole frame shook, and, afler waiting a few moments, he replied, 
*' Believe what your mother has taught you." Allen died suddenly 
in 1789. 



CHAPTER LXXXVn. 

Battle of Bunker^ s HUL 

1. Wi have seen that soon after the battle of Lexington and 
Concord, Boston was, as it were, invested with American troops 
Their number, at one time, is said to have been about thirty thousand. 
Their principal head-quarters were at Cambridge and Roxbuiry. 
Colonel Putnam commanded at the former place, and General Thomas 
at the latter. 

2. Some time in May, Howe, Clinton and Burgoyne, three British 
generals, arrived in Boston, with a reinforcement of British troops. 
Governor Gage now offered a pardon to all the rebels, as he still 
called them, except John Hancock and Samuel Adams, if they would 
lay down their arms and be peaceable subjects. But as no attention 
was paid to the offer, he prepared, more than ever, for wai. 

3. There now began to be skirmishing between the tWo armies 



What became of Allen f 7. What can you aaj in proof of Allen's kindness and integ- 
nty f 8. What was his religious belief f 9, 10. Relate what passed between Allen and 
his daughter. When did he die f 

LXXXVII. — 1. What of the American troops after the battle? 2. What was dene m 
May t What of General Oafe i 3. What did the Amoicans cono^ide \Aioi Whal 
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■Imost every day. The Americans concluded at length to Ibrti^ 
Dorchester neck, now South Boston, and occupy Bunker's Hill, in 
Charlestown. In order to effect the latter parpose. Colonel Preecou 
waa sent, on the 16th of June, to Charlestown, with one thousand 
men. He left Cunbiidge with his ttoope about nine o'clock in tha 



Statle of SoRktr-t nm. Death of Warren. 

4. Hia movements were so silent that the British did not discover 
him. He, however, mistook Breed's Hill for Bunker's Hill, and, 
with his troops, ascended and began to fortify it. At daybreak, on 
the morning of the 17th, tliey had thrown up an embankment, or 
redoubt, about eight rods square and four feet high, on a spot which 
overlooked, and, as it were, commanded nearly the whole of BosKill. 

5. As Boon as day dawned, the British saw what was going on, 
and began to fire on them, both from their batteries in the town and 
from their vessels. They also established and put in operation a Ibr- 
midable battery un Copp's Hilt, on the northern part of the town, 
-which threw in among them whole showers of bomb-shells. 

6. But all their ships and batteries combined could not hatter doten 
the works of the Americans. They even worked all the forenoon in 
the midst of the shot and tlie bomb-shells, and, by noon, had com- 
pleted a breastwork from the redoubt lo the bottom of the hUl toward 
Mystic river; — and, strange to relate, had lost, all this while, but 
a sinnle man ! 

7. Finding he ooidd not dislodge (he Americans in this way, 
Uovernor Gage, about noou, sent over some of his best troops, under 
Generals Howe and Pigot, to drive them from the hill. Having 
landed, they waited for a reinfurccmenl, lo mature their plan ; foi 

(iT ColoMl FrHcollI 4. Whatdil hadot Hon largo wu the rtdeuHl IkWhima 
loMtvtliaBiiLlili) S, WluiidiJiluAiaKlCAniiliilii ihemunilmal 7. IVlianupa 
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they weie not wholly without fears that the Americans might be 
a little too strong for them. At length, they had collected togethei 
about three thousand men. 

8. The Americans, in the mean time, were also reinforced by a 
body of troops, and by Grenerals Warren, Pomeroy, and Putnam. 
The latter, who had just been made a brigadier-general, was com- 
mander-in-chief for the day. The Americans now amounted to about 
fifteen hundred, though most of them were only armed with muskets 
without bayonets. 

9. At three o'clock, in the afternoon, the British began to ascend 
the hill. The Charlestown militia opposed them at first, but soon 
retreated. The British now set fire to Charlestown, containing from 
four hundred to five hundred wooden buildings. As the wind was 
high, the fire raged terribly; and the sight, though dreadful, was 
biiblime. 

10. The British went slowly up the hill. It was a perilous hour. 
Thousands of people, on the tops of the steeples and houses in Boston 
as well as on the hills round about, waited, in breathless silence, to 
know the result. A battle there must be, as every one foresaw ; 
probably a bloody one ; and the fate of the country depended, per- 
haps, on its issue. 

11. But the British were now near the redoubt, and the Ameri- 
cans only withheld their fire in compliance with the orders of General 
Putnam. " Do not fire a gun," said he, " till you can see the white 
of their eyes." But even the strict letter of this command did not 
require long delay. Such a tremendous volley was poured upon the 
invaders, in an instant, as thinned their ranks and compelled them to 
retreat. 

12. They soon rallied, however, and came on as before, but were 
repulsed a second time with great loss, and fled down the hill. The 
green field was covered with dead bodies. General Howe had not an 
officer left him on the field. General Clinton now came over fi-om 
Copp's Hill, with new troops, and the battle was renewed with more 
spirit than ever. 

13. At this critical moment, the powder of the Americans failed 
them, and they began to retreat, fighting with their muskets, as if 
they had been clubs, as they went along. They retired westward as 
far as Prospect Hill, where they began to throw up new works. 
The British were not disposed to pursue them — nor had the Ameri- 
cans the power to drive them from Bunker's Hill. 

14. In this hard-fought battle, the British had two hundred and 
twenty-six killed, and eight hundred and twenty-eight wounded. Of 
the Americans one hundred and thirty-nine were killed, and three 
hundred and fourteen wounded and missing. Among the slain of 
the Amsricans was General Joseph Warren ; among the British the 



irore now taken by GoTernor Gage? 8. What was the number and condition of the 
4inerican forces? 9. What was the first act of the British ? 10. Describe their ascent 
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pio&iie Major PiUura, who had made himaelf so noUmoiiB al Lu 

15. The death of General Warren wm greatly [araented by tha 
Americans. He waa a phjNcian, and gieallf Mloved both in his 
profesaion and private life. He had received the eommissiun of Major 
General just three days belbie the battle, and was only thirty-five 
jeara of age. He rushed into this battle as a mere volunteer. He 
was killed almost instantly by a ball in the head, on or neal the spnt 
whore now stand* Bunker lull moDUinent. 



CHAPTER LXXXVin. 
General Putnam. 



\. 1 All <£ a oroper place to sav something of the plindpal cmn- 
mai-dtfr* oi the army ofBunker'e fiill, — Colonel Putnam, aflerw^rd 
Majui Get.eiai Putnam. Till the French and Indian war broke oit, 
in 1754, he was a farmer in Connecticut, and nothing had eccurred m 
his life worthy of much notice, except bis adventure with a wol£ 
which is BO familiar to every school-boy that it need not be relolod 

2. Throughout the whole of the French and Indian war, which 
lasted about nine years. General Putnam was employed aa an officer ; 
hist as a captain, afterward as a major, and slill later, as a colonel. 



* It mnitit ipiMBT thai then wu no regulsri; ippninlfd umnundH it BDnkar*! 
IIIJI, (nd IL hu b»D aid Pulnun wu not llwn. But It Hcma dw tisl b* wu Ihin 
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No officer was more bold or skilful ; few were more Baooeeafbl cc 
Oiore beloved. 

3. In August, 1757, while stationed in the northern part of New 
York, he was engaged in a severe contest with the French and 
Indians, in which he was taken prisoner and tied to a tree. Th« 
battle went on, and, as it turned out, Putnam stood for some time in 
the hottest fire of both parties. Many balls lodged in the tree near 
him, and some pierced his clothes. 

4. But he was reserved for further trials. Even before he was 
loosed from this very tree, when the colonial troops had, in one 
instance, retreated a little way, a young Indian amused himself by 
throwing his tomahawk at the tree, apparently to see how near he 
eottld tlirow it without hitting Putnam. In several instances, it came 
within a hair's breadth of him. 

5. He was at length untied, but not till he had been crueUy treated 
by a French officer, who struck him heavily on the cheek. He was 
next deprived of his vest, stockings and shoes, and his hands tied 
together ; and then loaded with the packs of the wounded soldiers. 

6. The cords were tied so tightly round his wrists, as to cause 
much swelling and great pain, and the blood flowed from his torn and 
naked feet, tiJl his sufferings became so great that he begged the 
savaores either to loosen the cord or. kill him. A French officer 
removed a part of the burden, and an Indian gave him a pair of 
moccasins. * 

7. During the day, an Indian had also wounded him deeply in the 
eheek with a tomahawk. But the arrival of night brought greater 
trials than before. It was the plan of the savages to burn him. He 
was bound to a tree, entirely naked, and the flames were kindled, and 
the Indians had already begun their horrid dancing and singing around 
him. 

8. A sudden shower partly extinguished the flames, but they soon 
raged again. Already was he beginning to writhe in torture, and 
his case becoming hopeless, when a young f^nch officer, rushing 
through the throng, dashed away the fire-brands, and though lie was 
almost past feeling, liberated him from his sufferings. 

9. Suffice it to say that he was sent as a prisoner, first to Ti^xinde- 
roga, (then a British post,) and afterward to Montreal, where he was 
exchanged, npon which he immediately reentered the army. He 
served under General Amherst in the expedition to the West Indies, 
in 1763 ; was out in an expedition against the Western Indians, in 
1764 ; and after serving nearly ten years in the army, he letuxned to 
flis plough. 

10. We hear no more of him, except that he was bitterly opposed 
to the stamp act, till the news of the battle of Lexington reached him. 
He was ploughing in his field ; but he left the plough standing in the 
furrow, and, without staying to change his cloUies, rode to the scene 
, 

iMppened in 1757? 4, 6, 6. Describe the trials to which he was exposed. 7. What 
pUm bad the Indians concerning him in the night f 8. How was be liberated f 9. What 
was then done with him ? Where did he serve 7 10. When do we again hear of biiD * 
urban did he die 7 

11 



of WW. Snbaeqoently to this tie was, aa will be seen, con^wneil b 
nuiyof the most impoilaiit baltles of tbe Revolution. He died Maj 
1700, aged Berenty-lwo jeaia. He wa« rough in speech and mannei 
but possessed steiling- qailitiss of head and iieart. 



CHAPTER LXXXrX. 
WatMnglon at the head of the Army. 



I. Thc second oontinentsl congress met, accordmg to the pi* 
visions of the liist, et Philadelphia, May 80, I7TS. At this meeting, 
twelve of the oolanies were fairly lepresented. Geoigia, it seems, 
did not send in her delegates till some lime in July, Mi. Hsndolph 
vaa again chosen their president. 

S. At the opening of the congress, John Hancock presented the 
most ample and concluuve evidence that, in the butile of Lexington, 
the king's troops were the first aggressors. The delegates were 
united in the opinion thst it was necesaary to put the colcaies in a 
state of defence, and, though they should continue to hopt for the 
beat, to make all possible preparation for the wOTii which could 
happen. 

3. For the purposes of defence they voted to raise and equip an 
array of twenty thousand men, and to issue bills of credit to the 
amount of three million of dollars to pay the expenses — the tweivs 
colonies being pledged for their redemption. They next proceeded 

LXXXIX. — I . when did l)u ncond 
rtpraviLtBdf Who wu -.hg pragidant t '• 
■udtHDadDMOHT) 3. Whu did tbi 
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lb elect George ^iVashington, one bf the delegates from Yirginia, 
vho was already favorably known, commander-in-chief of the 
•rmy. 

4. The following anecdote will serve to show, in a striking man- 
ner, the modesty of Washington. The eldef President Adams, then 
a member of congress from Massachusetts, was the person who 
first proposed to make the appointment. Though he does not 
appear to have called Washington by name, at first, yet his allusions 
were so strong that no one could mistake his meaning, upon which 
Washington sprang from his seat and retired to an adjoining 
room. 

5. One more fact, in ^is place, concemivg him. Before his 
appointment, five hundred dollars a month haul been voted to the 
chief commander of the army. After Washington's appointment, 
he most respectfully assured congress that he did not wish to receive 
any profit from the office. " I will keep an account," said he, *' of 
my expenses; — these, I doubt not, they will discharge ; and that is 
all I desire." 

6. Four major-generals and eight brigadier-genera,ls, to serve under 
Washington, were also appointed. The names of the first wore 
Artemas Ward, Charles Lee, Philip Schuyler, and Israel Putnam. 
Those of the second were Seth Pomeroy, Richard Montgomery, 
David Wooster, William Heath, Joseph Spencer, John Thomas, 
John Sullivan and Nathaniel Greene. 

7. At this critical period in the history of the colonies, congress 
appointed a general or national fast — the first of the kind ever kept 
in this country. The season, as it appears, was religiously observed. 
It was the 20th of July. 

8. The appointment of Washington, as eommander-in-ehief of the 
army, was made on the 15th of June. He received his commission 
fi>ur days afterwards. In company with Grenerals Lee and Schuyler, 
he left Philadelphia for the north on the 21st of June, and after a little 
delay in New York— where he left General Schuyler — he arrived 
at Cambridge, near Boston, on the 2d of July. 



CHAPTER XC. 

Attack on Quebec, 

1. When Washington reached Cambridge, the British forces bi 
Boston amounted to eleven thousand &ve hundred. The American 

Washington raised f 4. Tell the anecdote of Adams and Washington. 5. What moM 
can you say of him 7 6. Tell the names of the generals and brigadie^general8 chosen 
tosenre under Washington. 7. What ftst did congress appoint? 8. What can ymi 
•ay of Washington «t this time % 
* jC& ~1. What was the amoont of the British fbrees 7 Of the Amsriaan 1 9. Wh« 
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foMM wera Mnnimlljr ^»oat Mrenteeu thonsuid ; though, exclauTaW 
•f tbe Bick uid aboeot, tetliy but founeen diousand five handrsd 
As tbej were unnged, however, in a semi-ciicle of about twelve 
miles in lengtii, thoy were thought inBufficieut for besieging oloaelj 
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WMhington, as soon as be had taken a anrvey of the whola 
;ronad, called a couocil of wax. Thia council, without & disBentinK 
*Dice, gave it te theii opinion that tbe poats around Boston, though 
numerous, must be occupied and sustained ; and that, tor this pur- 
poae, a force of at least twentj-two thousand men was necessary. 
They also Teoommended to the colonies of New England to make up 
the deficiency. 

3. One great difficulty which stared them in the &ce waa the want 
of ammtiiuiioD. Washington had found, to his surprise, that there 
was not powder enough in the whole American umy to furnish nina 
lartridges to each man. This was a most trTing &ct, and perplexed 
even the commander himself. 

4. While be was employed in organizing the array near Boston, ao 
t» to render it available, Genertds Schuyler and Montgomery had 
taken fort Chamblee, in the north, and besieged St. John's. Tks 
latter waa also at length taken, with six ' ' ' * • ' - 
hundred stands of arms. It was during tl 
Colonel Allen was taken prisoner. 

5. After the capture of St. John's, General Montgomery w 
■gainst Montreal, which sunendeted without resistanoe. ne 11 



DmA 0/ Mmtgomtry. 

marched agtdnst Qoebec ; bnt, in the mean time, Washington had 
despat<:hed General Benelict Arnold, with eleven hundred men, by 

im propaasd br Ilu eoancil of mrl 1. Whu inat dlinciilM lud ths od 
tn< wAti? 4. Whu WH 4alnf la Mw ptraa) WU dliieugnl 



sroRQS or arnold's sxpedition. i&t 

way of the Kennebec mer, seven hundred of whose troops had ap* 
nved late in the autumi;, scaled the heights of Abraham, and placed 
themselves before the city. 

6. Arnold had, however, been so slow in his operations, after his 
arrival in the river near the city, that the enemy was better prepared 
tot a defence than had been supposed. Besides, he had no artillery, 
and only six charges of powder to each man. In these circumstances, 
he was obliged to faU back twenty miles up the river, with his trtops, 
and wait the arrival of General Montgomery. 

7. He was joined by the latter and three hundred men, Deeembet 
1st, and they proceeded forthwith to the siege of Quebec. After 
continuing the siege till December 31st, they made a desperate 
attempt to scale &e walls, in which General Momgomery and 
several of his most valuable officers were slain, and General Arnold 
wounded. 

8. Being thus defeated in his purpose, Arnold ordered the army 
to retire about three miles, where they spent the winter. He had 
lost about one hundred men who were killed, and three hundred who 
w^-e taken prisoners. In the spring, finding his force too small to 
accomplish any important purpose, he left the country ; and the posts 
which had been taken in this quarter gradually returned into the hands 
of the British. 

9. The death of General Montgomery was deeply lamented, both 
in Europe and America. He was bom in Ireland, and was a most 
excellent officer and valuable citizen. His two aids de camps and he 
fell at the same instant. Montgomery was only thirty-eight years of 
age. Congress ordered a monument to be erected in New York to 
his memory. 

10. There Were internal troubles, about this time, in Virginia. Lord 
Dunmore, the governor, like most of the colonial governors, was no 
friend to the colonies. Fearing the colonial troops would seize the 
powder of the public magazines, he ordered it to be carried on board 
a veasel. He aJso proceeded to arm and equip several vessels for the 
crown ; and, when the people would not furnish them with provisions, 
he went and burnt Norft)lk, a town of about six thousand inhabitants 



CHAPTER XCL 

Stories of Arnold? $ expedition to Quebec 

1. The project of taking an army across the district of Maine to 
Quebec, almost seventy years ago, was one which few would have 
undertaken but Benedict Arnold. We shall learn something more 

do} 6. In what state was General Arnold? 7. What happened in the siege of Que- 
bec? 8. What did Arnold order? What did he do in the spring? 9. Give some 
account of Montgomery. 10. Whatof the troubles in Virginia? 
XOL, — 1. What can you say of Arnold's project ? 9. What Is tme raq[ncting Wart^ 



wo EromSK of jbkouks EXPEnrncw. 

of him hereaAer. For the present it ii W1I7 neceMuy to ny thit tv 
wu mote rash than judicious, and that his strange expedition to Qn»- 
bec proved him to be so. 

S. It is Ime that Washington liked the plan well enongh, and 
eneonraged it ; but this does not show thai it was not both rash and 
hazardous. Washington did not know what a rough and dangerous 
toute it was, and depended fbi his informatioD on others, who probably 
tuisiepreaentad the acta. 

3. General Arnold set out in September. He had with him, am 
was stated in the preceding chapter, eleven hundred men. He had 
also a few volunteers, besides, an^ong whom was Aaron Burr, ttfieiv 
wards vice-president of the United States, then onlrtwenty yeanof 
■ge. Thej went b; water to the mouth of the Kennebec river, in tba 



Araeld'i tzptdUion to Canada. 

4. There they procured two htindred batteauz. These were long, 
light flat-boats, fur shallow water. The current of the river was 
rapid, the bottom rocky, and the navigation often interrupted by Mis. 
Sometimes they had to transport the baggage by land a while, at others 
they were obliged to carry their boats on their shoulders, or drag 
them up the rapids with ropes. 

6. They had stMp precipices to climb, vast shady forests to paas 
imder, and quagmiA to wade through. They had also deep vBlleys 
to traverse, where the pine-treca were tossing over their heads in the 
stormy wind, and where the river waa rushing and foaming over the 
rv^ka with a noise like that of the ocean. 

B. They were sometimes a whole day in travelling four or five 
miles, with their baggage laced on their backs, and axes in their 
luuids to hew a mad through the wilderness. Some of them died at 

'■■•Mr 3l WlMtUDB^hid AmoUt 4. IbwAd ihstnspaimtMlnpmllu nUil 
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ftom mere fiitigue ; many othenlbecame aick and jpeaebieA, and 
■21 mflfered greatly for want of food, 

7. Many & young soldier, as Jie lay down at night on Ms pillow 
of green ooughsy hungry and fetigued, and perhaps cold, too, for 
the frosty nights had come, thought of the parental home and 
fireside, where, perhaps, a mother and sister were wee|>ing for him. 
But these thoughts were driven away by the next mormng's march. 

8. By the time they reached the source of Dead riyer, a« branch 
of the Kennebec, their provisions were almost exhausted ; and what 
BNDained were damaged, as well as their ammunition, by water which 
had got into the batteaux during their passage. The soldiers, it is 
saidy began to kill and eat the lean dogs they had with them ; and 
ev€sa this food was esteemed a luxury. 

9. The sick had now become so numerous that one of the colonels 
was ordered back with them to Boston. He not only obeyed the 
orders, but went further, and took back his whole regiment of three 
hundred or four hundred men. He was tried afterwards for deserting 
General Arnold ; but the court-martial acquitted him on the ground 
that the men must have starved had they remained. 

10. But Arnold marched on. For thirty-two days not a human 
dwelling was seen. They arrived, at last, on the mountains 
between the Kennebec and Chaudiere, and found their way down the 
latter to Point Levy, opposite Quebec, where they arrived November 
9. The people were as much amazed, at their arrival, as if so many 
ghosts had come among them — which, indeed, many of them mora 
resembled than living beings. 



CHAPTER XCIJ. 
The British driven from Boston. 

1. Thi British, all this while, had possession of Boston, Roxburj 
neck, and Bunker's Hill, and the command of the harbor and ship- 
ping. They, therefore, had free access to such supplies as came to 
them over the water. But it happened, in one instance, in the winter 
of 1775-8, that the supply of fuel and food fell short, and the army 
were put on very scanty allowance. 

2. In this extremity, they sent eleven armed vessels to Greorgia, 
to bring rice; but only two of them could get any, on account 
of the hostile state of the public feeling toward them. For fuel, they 
Qsed the timber of dwelling-houses and other buildings which they 
pulled down for that purpose, and even of some of the churches. 

3. In the spring of 1776, efforts were made in England to raist 
troops for the American war, but they were not very successful. 

S, 6, 7. What difficulties had they by land? 8. What of their proririoM 7 0. What 
iraa done by one of the colonels 1 10. Describe their march to Qtiebec. 
ZCIL — 1. How ware the British sitttated at this tima} What did \btf dot 
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The war was not popular among the common people there, and onl|p •' 
few thousand soldieTS were enlisted. At length a bargain was mad« 
by the government for seventeen thousand German troops, caHed 
llessians, because they came from the small state of Hesse. Thess 
were all sent over to America. 

4. Greneral Howe had succeeded Greneral Gage in the command 
at Boston, some time in the year 1775. About the end of December^ 
Washington had discovered that a plan was on foot for making an 
attack on some part of the coast — perhaps New York. To prevent 
this, as well as to gain possession of Boston, he began to meditate aa 
attack on tlie town. 

5. It had been his purpose to make the attack in February, whea 
both Charles river and the harbor were firmly frozen over ; but in a 
council of war the plan was opposed, and he yielded his opinion, 
though he did it reluctantly. It was now determined to get posses* 
sion of the Dorchester (South Boston) Heights, which commanded 
the harbor. 

6. On the 2d of March the movement was begun. To conceal his 
real design from the enemy, Washington first made an attack on 
the town from Cambridge and Lechmere's Point with bombshells. 
This was continued for two or three days, especially at evening. 
The object was to divert the attention of the British from Dorchester 
Heights. 

7. During the night of March 4, 1776, immediately afler the 
firing began from Cambridge and elsewhere, Greneral Thomas, with 
eight hundred men, and a working party of twelve hundred, with 
the necessary tools, passed over from Roxbury, as silently as pos- 
sible, to the heights, and went to work. The ground was very hard, 
but by daylight they were able so far to complete an entrcnchment, 
that it served to shield them, in a good degree, from the shot of the 
enemy. 

8. When the British saw these works in the morning, they were 
greatly astonished. They perceived, in a moment, what an advan- 
tage they gave to the Americans, and that they must either dislodge 
tnem or give up the town. They sent out two thousand troops 
against them in boats, but a storm prevented them from knding so as 
to act in concert. 

9. At a council of war, held next morning, it was determined to 
quit the town. But as they did not depart at once, the Americans 
continued to strengthen and extend their works, till, on the 17th of 
March, they had made such progress that the British dared not 
remain longer ; and by ten o^clock in the forenoon they were all 
under sail. 

10. Great was the joy of the Boston people when they saw the 
last of the British troops embark, and a division of Washington's 
timy, under Greneral Putnam, marching triumphantly over the neck 

8. What was uone in 1776? What bargain was at length made? 4. What of General 
Howe? Washington? 5. What was his purpose? How was the plan changed? 
6. What was dooe on the 2d of March? Why was this done ? 7. What was done oa 
March 4th ? 8. What did the British then do ? 9. How did the Americans gain an 
tArviiAgc OTor the British? 10. Describe the feelings of the Americans. 11. What 
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into the town. Washington himself, with the rest of hia army 
entered next day amid general acclamations. 

11. Boston must have presented a dismal spectacle at this time. 
For sixteen months it had been subjected to all the distresses of a 
close siege, and to all the multiplied abuses of a foreign soldiery. 
Churches had been used for quarters for the soldiers, and their fumi* 
ture and benches destroyed, and shops and houses, in many instances, 
pillaged of goods and clothing. 

12. The sufieiing of the citizens, for want of food and fuel, had 
become extreme. Wood could not be had for less than ten dollars a 
cord ; fish was twenty-two cents a pound ; ham forty-five cents ; ducks 
a dollar apiece ; turkeys three dollars ; sheep eight dollars, and 
vegetables could scarcely be had. Apples were seven or eight dol- 
lars a barrel. Some, in the scarcity of food, were glad to eat horse- 
flesh. 

13. Yet there were some who did not share in the general joy at 
seeing the British depart. They beheved America was wrong in 
resisting the parent country, and could not conscientiously afiford their 
aid. They were called topes or refugees. More than a thousand 
such — some say fifteen hundred — lefl the town with the British 
fleet for Halifax ; and many never returned. 

14. llie Boston people, afler the battle of Lexington, had been 
permitted to leave the town with their effects, provided they lodged 
their arms in Faneuil Hall ; and nearly two thousand fire-arms and 
six hundred and thirty-four pistols, &c., had been deposited there. 
They now began to return. These and the army of Washington, 
consisting of twenty-one thousand eight hundred regular troops and 
six thousand eight hundred militia, gave quite a new appearance to 
the &oe of4)ung8« 



CHAPTER XCin. 
BaXtU at SuUivarCs Lland, 

1. Drivkn from Boston, the British now turned their thoughts 
toward New York and Charleston. The attack on Charleston was 
to be attempted first. For this purpose the British Admiral Sir Peter 
Parker and General Clinton, havmg met at Cape Fear, sailed to the 
south, and, on the 4th of June, anchored about six miles from the 
city. 

2. The fleet consisted of two fifty-gun ships, four fligates, eabh of 
twenty-eight guns, and several smaller vessels. The land forces of 



the state of Boston at this tirae? 12. What were the prices of fuel and proTisionsf 
13. Who were those who did not rejoice at the departure of the British? 14. What 
kad been done ader the battle of Lexington ? Of wiiat did the army consist f 

XCni. — 1. What of the British? What preparations were made to attack Charier 
UwT 2. ,Of what did ttie forces of the British consist? How was Siilliran's lalaai 

15 
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General Clinton were twenty-eight hundred. Their anchorage wag 
only three miles from Sullivan's Island, which the Americans had 
fortified, and which was defended by three hundred and seventy-fiyo 
regular soldiers and a few militia. 

3. Before proceeding against Charleston itself, it was thought 
advisable to destroy the works on Sullivan's Island. An attack was 
therefore made on the 28th of June, a little before noon. The fort 
on the island was built of palmetto wood, so spongy that the shot 
buried themselves in it, without shivering it to pieces. It was 
defended, moreover, by sixty pieces of cannon. 

4. For ten long hours, the contest was terrible. Ship after ship 
poured in upon the fort its tremendous broadsides. The Americans 
also fought with great energy and effect. The whole harbor seemed 
to be in a flame. Two of the vessels were soon disabled, and a 
third almost destroyed, while great numbers of their men were slain. 

5. In one instance the fire of the fort completely ceased. Their 
powder was exhausted. The British now thought themselves sure 
of victory. But a new supply of powder came, and the battle went 
on hotter than ever for a considerable time longer. 

6. In another instance, the flag-staff of the fort being shot away« 
a sergeant, by the name of Jasper, leaped dovni upon the beach, took 
up the flag, and, in spite of the incessant firing of the shipping, 
mounted and placed it again upon the rampart. This sergeant was 
afterwards presented witii a sword and a commission ; but the latter 
he refused to accept. 

7. The firing ceased between nine and ten in the evening, and 
the ships hauled ofl^". They were exceedingly shattered, and two 
hundred of their men were killed or wounded. The Americans had 
but ten killed and twenty-two wounded ; though the dmage done 
to the island was inunense — every hut and even every tree being- 
destroyed. 

8. This defence of Sullivan's Island was considered as one of the 
most brilliant events of the revolutionary war. Great credit was 
given to the commanding ofiicer. Colonel Moultrie, in honor of whom 
the fort was afterwards called Fort Moultrie. 



CHAPTER XCIV. 
Declaration of Independence 

I. The third Ainerican congress convened in May of this year, 
1776, and the session was one of great and permanent interest 
The independence of the colonies had, indeed, already been talked 

icfendedl 3, 4. Deaciibe the attack. 6. What happened at one time? 6. Tell the 
anecdote of the flag-staiT. 7. When did the battle cease? What was the loss od bot^ 
•ides ? 8. What was thought of the defence of SuUiran's Island t What was it after- 
wards called? And why? 
rciV. — 1. Why was the third congress one of particular interoitf k. What wm tht 
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of among the people ; but here it became an early topic of diieaflsioii 
by their delegates. 

2. The firat resolution of this body, on the subject, was introduced 
June 7, by Richard Henry Lee, one of the delegates from Virginia. 
It was, " that these united colonies are, and of right ought to be, 
fieo'and independent states ; that they are absolved from all allegiance 
to the British crown; and that all pditical connection between 
them and the state of Great Britain is and ought to be totally dis* 
solved." 

3. His speech, on introducing that resolution, was one of the most 
eloquent ever heard in the councils of America, and drew forth able 
remarks from others. On the Uth of June, it was still fiirther dis- 
cussed, and again on the Ist of July.. On the 2d of July, a committee 
was elected to draft a declaration according to the spirit of Mr. Lee's 
resolution. 

4. This committee, consisting of Thomas Jei!erson, of Virginia, 
John Adams, of Massachusetts, Benjamin Franklin, of Pennsylvania, 
Roger Sherman, of Connecticut, and Robert R. Livingston, of New 
York, reported a Declaration of Independence, which, on the 4th of 
July, was adopted and ordered to be handsomely engrossed on parch- 
ment, to be signed. 

5. By this instrument the thirteen American colonies declared 
themselves Free and Independent, under the name of the Thirteen 
United States of America. It was signed, on the 2d of August, by 
all the members of the congress then present, and by some who had 
not been present on the 4th of July. Their number was fifty- 
six. 

6. To siffii such an instrument as this, in such circumstances, 
required nowittle firmness. It would be regarded by Great Britain as 
treason, and might bring a person to the most violent or ignominious 
death. Yet the hand-writing of the signers, as may be seen by the 
copies of the declaration which are preserved, is firm, except in the 
case of Stephen Hopkins, an aged man, who had the palsy. 

7. None of these signers of the Declaration of Independence are 
now living, though most of them lasted to a good old age. Four 
lived beyond the age of ninety; fourteen exceeded eighty; and 
twenty-three exceeded seventy. Their average age was about sixty- 
five. The average age of the delegates from New England was 
seventy-five. 

8. This fact of their great age has been sometimes adduced as a 
proof of the Divine approbation and blessing on the cause they 
espoused. To a truly philosophic mind, however, it only proves that 
life is prolonged and health promoted by living for sucb purposes as 
develop all our powers, instead of spending ourselves in tne depths of 
ignorance, Ustlessness or selfishness. 

9. It, however, intimated one thing more. Sin^e the mental 

fint reaolution passed by this bodv ? 3. What of Mr, Lee's speech ? 4. Who were th« 
members of the committee? 6. What was declared by the instrument drawn up by tha 
committee? Bv whom was it issued? 6. What was required in the signing of thia 
Instrument? What is said of the liand- writing of the signers? 7. What can you say 
•f ihMO OM!i? 8. What may be deduced from the lact of the advanced age of the sign 
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aetivi^ nd energy which are Bwakened in ■ great pobtioul coolliet 
are &vor«ble to health and longerity, ii it not highly probable Ihat th* 
great moral levoktioD, on the eve of which we lire, by roomng tn« 
Khole bebgr — the moral and religious, no less than the intellectual 
iMiwen — will be still more so? 



CdebnOton of the DtelaraOim of ladeptndena. 

10, The Declaration of Independence was received, everywhere 
(htoughont the Union, with tokens of approbation. Processions were 
formed, bells rang, cannon fired, and patriotic addresses nade, accem 
panied by all the QEnal demonstrations of public joy. Such was tha 
spirit, at least, gf the majority ; though it must be admitted, thcra 
were those who viewed the whole mailer in a very difierent 
•ight. 



CHAPTER XCV. 
Defence of New York. 

1 Tmi British began to collect, about this time, on Stalen Island, 
near New York, in order to make preparation to attack Uie city. 
(General Clinton, after the battle at Sullivan's bland, had gone Ihera 
with his troops, and General Howe had come there from Halibx, 
early in July. Some of the refugee colonists, of New York, had also 
joined thorn — two hundred in a single instance. 

HI of tha DKlinuiim ) B. Whu nflectlnns an ron riuka on Ihii lubjsi f la His 
XCV,— 1. WbiadidibgBrlUilii»irbg(lDU> Inf Vho jolDMlttMnil 1. Witt birf 
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PLAN OF THE 

BATTLE OP LONG ISLAND. 
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: IT4 BOUNCE OF NEW YOBK. 

3. Ab it htd earij occurred to General Wsshington that iha 
BiitiBh would aim at New York, he had left Bohioij, where hia 
presence wss no longer absolutelj necessarv, and repaired lo that 
citT, accompaniad by General Lee ; to which place the troops booh 
followed hiia. When collected togeUier, in the city and its vicinity, 
they were found to amount to seventeen tiiousand two hundred and 
twentf-foui men. 



General Ctintini. 

3. Abont fifteen thousand of the American troops, under Generaf* 
SullivaD and Putnam, were stationed at Brooklyn, on Long Island. 
A part of the British army crossed over Irom Staten Island to Long 
Island, to make a descent upon the Amencans. They landed on 
Long Island, August 32. 

i. On the a7th of August they began an attack, and a batt'je 
ensued, which lasted the whole day, and ceased only with the dark- 
ness of the Difht. The British had the advantage ; though it was 
procured at the expense of &om three hundred to five hundred 

5. But the American loss was still greater. More than a thousand 
of their number were taken prisoners ; and among the rest Genera] 
Sullivan and Lord Sterling, Fram one to two hundred were slain. 
About five thousand of the American troops were actively engafied, 
who were obliged to sustain the shock of fii^een thousand of the 
enemy. 

6. One cause of the misfbrtunes of the Americans this day was, 
no doubt, the inexperience of the troops. Another was the want of 
suitable officers. One of tlie generals was sick, and General Fnt- 

Wuhlnrum doDi ) What InwDa bid ho « N 
Bn»kL/n) WhMtdW 1(18 Brtli<hlini.ilo) ■ 
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Bsni) thoogh as brave a man as there was in the anny, had bn* 
recently arrived, and was unacquainted with the ground. 

7. The British army encamped within half a mile of the American 
lines, and on the following day began to make preparations to renew 
the attack, confidently expecting that they should speedily be able to 
cut off the whole army. In tlus, however, they were disappointed ; 
for, when they were ready for the attack, not an American was to be 
found on the island. 

8. Under the nersonal care and inspection of Washington, who 
had crossed from New York and joined the army the day before the 
battle, the Ame#;an troops recrossed to the city, on the mommg of 
the 30th, just m time to save themselves. They had moved chiefly 
in the night and under cover of a fog. Indeed, the British were so 
near the last troops who embarked, that they distinctly heard their 
movements. 

9. Upon the retreat of the American army from Long Island, 
Washington gave vent to his feelings in a manner which was not at 
all usual with him. He had been on horseback, continually, two or 
three days and nights, and had not closed his eyes in sleep for the 
whole time, and was, therefore, but poorly prepared to endure the 
mortification of a defeat. 

10. As it was expected that the British would forthwith attack 
New York, a council of war was called, in which it was at length 
determined to evacuate the city. Afler removing the military stores 
and baggage to Kingsbridge, fifteen miles from the city, about nine 
thousand of the troops followed, and the remainder soon afterwards 
The British took possession of New York, September 15. 



CHAPTER XCVI. 
Battle of White Plains. — Retreat of Washington. 

1. After leaving three thousand troops to sfarrison Fort Lee, on 
(he Hudson, WasMngton had retreated firom Kingsbridj^e, and en- 
trenched himself at White Plains, thirty miles from New York. 
The British, after gaining some advantages in a skirmish at Harlem 
Heights, near the city, slowly pursued the retreatmg army, and 
overtook them at their encampment at White Plains. 

3. Here, October 28, a considerable action took place, and several 
hundreds fell on both sides. It would not be easy, however, to say 
which party was victorious. Washington did not leave his position, 
and the British did not immediately advance. Finding, however, 
that the enemy had received a reinmrcement, soon after the battle, 
Washington retreated &ve miles to North Castle. 

7. What was done by the British army? 8. How had the Americans left New Yoilcf 
9. What can you say of Washington 7 10. What did the council determine upon 7 

XCYI. —1. Where did Washington encamp? What was done by the British* 
S. What ^fthis engagement? To what place did Washington retreat? 3. Whera did 
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8. Here he eft Beven thousand fire hundred men under General 
Lee, and then crossed the Hudson with the rest of his troops, and 
stationed himself in the neighborhood of Fort Lee, on the New 
Jersey shore. Forts Lee and Washington were on the hank§ of tiio 
Hudson, ten miles above New York, and commanded the navigation 
of the river. 

4. On the 15th of November, the British went against Fort Wash- 
ington. A smnmons was sent to Colonel Magaw, the commander, 
to surrender, on pain of being put to the swoiS. As he refused to 
comply, an attack was made the next morning with such fury that 

vhen a second summons was sent, the colonel was glad to capitulate. 
All his men, amounting now to about two thousand six hundred, 
were made prisoners. 

5. The British army sustained a heavy loss in the 4V)nflict — from 
eight hundred to one thousand men. But, bein? decennined to fol- 
low up the victory, they soon proceeded, under Lord Comwallis, to 
attack Fort Lee, on the other side of the river. This was com- 
manded by General Greene. As the British forces were evidently 
too strong for him, he evacuated it before he lost the opportunity. 

6. General Greene was a humane man, as is evident from his 
unwillingness on this and other occasions to expose, to no good pur- 
pose, the lives of his men. He was the son of a Quaker preacher 
m Rhode Island, and was fond of learning, though he had f ut lew 
opportunities for study. 

7. He had first signalized himself in the battle of Lexington, 
before which he had been engaged either in studying or school teach- 
ing. Law was the profession at which he aimed, and in which his 
natural inclination and great perseverance would have made him suo- 
cessful, had he not been called away in early life to share the fortunes 
of war. 

8. The whole American army now retreated through New Jersey 
towards Philadelphia,— the British closely following them. The 
pursuit viras so very close that the hindmost forces of the Americana 
were sometimes in sight of the bridges they had passed ever 
and pulled down after them, when the British were building them up 
again. 

9. This was a calamitous hour to the Americans. When the 
retreat commenced, the American forces scarcely exceeded four 
thousand; and when they crossed the Delaware, at Trenton, the 
number of effective men was reduced to three thousand. Even 
this force, poorly fed and sustained, was daily and hourly dimin- 
ishing. 

10. Washington, however, in the midst of all this discourage- 
ment, did not allow himself to be depressed. While all else wore 
the appearance of gloom — even the countenances of the soldiers— 

be than atation himself 9 4. Describe the ennfiement. 6. What was nert done hj the 
British f Who coimnaiided Fort Leef 6. What is the character of General Greene I 
7. Where did be first sicnalize himself? What was his profession? 8. What of tba 
American arnnr ? Describe the pursuit. 9. What was the situation of the Americans i 
10. How did Washington appear in these trying circumstances 7 11. What oid thi 
British fores row d«i Y 
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Washiog^n was serene and cheerful. Trusting to the justice of di« 
cause he had espoused, and to Heaven, he persevered, in the midst 
of difficulties which would at least have shaken the constancy of many 
who have deserved the name of very brave men. 

11. On the very day of Washington's retreat over the Delaware, 
the British forces took possession of Rhode Island, and blocked 
ap a squadron of American vessels there, and a number of privateers 
at Providence. The island was held by the king's forces two oc 
three yean. 



CHAPTER XCVn. 

Battle at Trenton. 

1. Philadelphia being every day in danger of becoming the seat 
ai war, congress, in December, 1776, adjourned to Baltimore; 
not, however, till they had drawn up and adopted certain articles 
of Confederation, in spirit not unlike the Federal Constitution adopted 
many years afterward. These theysent to the respective assemblies 
of each state for approbation. ihey also gave nearly absolute 
power to Greneral Washington to condact the military affairs of the 
country. 

2. Afler crossing the Delaware river into Pennsylvania, Wash- 
ington very fortunately received a reinforcement of about fifteen hun- 
dred men, besides a considerable body of militia; so that he had 
now with him an army of seven thousand. But, as the term of 
enlistment with a large proportion of his older troops would expire 
at the end of the year, Wa^bington was anxious to effect something 
immediately. 

3. The British army was yet at Trenton. Washington's plan 
was to recross the Delaware and attack them in their quarters. It 
was late in the season, being December 25; and, to use a well- 
known phrase, '^ as cold as Christmas." Yet, neither Washingtua 
nor his troops were to be deterred by this. 

4. At night, the army, in three divisions, attempted to cross the 
river in as many different places. It was not only cold, but dark and 
stormy. The river was crowded with broken ice, rushing togethex 
and sweeping down its rapid current. The division commanded by 
Washington in person was alone successful. This got safely over, 
and, at eight in die morning, they were before Trenton. 

5. They first attacked a body of Hessians, who, after a moat 
determined resistance, at length surrendered. From nine hundred 
to one thousand of them were made prisoners, with some cannon 

ZCVn. — I . What did congrass now do 1 What articles did they draw up ? 2. What 
- — • • I? 3. — 



niaforcament did Washington receive? Wliat was he anxious to do? 3. What 
Washington's plan? 4. C^scriba the passage of the Delaware. 6. What body was 
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Five hundred cavalry alone made their escape. This brilliant 
achievement, at a moment of great despondency, roused the q;>iiitt 
of our anny, and kindled anew the flagging hopes of the country. 
. 6. As Washington did not think it prudent to hazard anything 
more at present, he immediately returned to the Pennsylvania side oi 
the Delaware with his prisoners. But having refreshed his troop« 
and secured his prisoners, he crossed once more to Trenton, and took 
up his head quarters there. 

7. Their success at Trenton had infused new courage into the 
American troops, and Washington was determined to make the most 
of it. It was soon found that the British were concentrating their 
forces at Princeton and preparing for battle. On the 2d of January, 
1777, they came on to Trenton. On their approach, Washington 
retired with his forces and posted himself on the opposite bank 
of a rivulet, from which he kept up a firing upon the enemy till 
night. 

8. At dark, the firing ceased on both sides. Comwallis encamped 
with his troops near tlie village, expecting to receive a reinforcement 
early the next morning, when he should be well prepared to renew 
the attack. The fires kindled by the two armies were in full view of 
each other. 

9. The situation of the Americans was exceedingly critical. The 
forces of Comwallis, if they were concentrated at Trenton, as there 
was reason to expect, were greatly superior to those of Wash- 
ington. If a battle should be hazarded in the morning it was with 
almost a certainty of being defeated. But the Delaware could not 
now be crossed with safety, on account of the broken ice. 

10. But there was another difficulty in the way of recM>s8mg the 
liver. It would leave New Jersey wholly to the enemy, depress the 
public mind, check the enlistment of recruits, of which the army stood 
m great need, and leave open the door to an attack on Philadelphia 



CHAPTER XCVIIL 

Battle near Princetoru 

1. The final determination was to march by a circuitous route, aa 
quickly as possible, to Princeton, and, if possible, proceed to Bruns- 
wick, where Lord Comwallis had stores. In order, however, to 
secure the baggage, Washington had it removed, as secretly as p<»s« 
Aible, to Burlington. 

2, The army commenced its march at midnight.. With a view 

lint atucked 7 What was tbe result of the attack ? 6. What did Washington now dc t 
7. What was soon found? What was done in 1777? What did Washington do I 
9. What WM the state of both armies at dark ? 9. What was the situation of thi 
iLOiericans? 10. What good reasons were there for not crossing Uie Delaware ? 
XCVIII. — 1. What was finally determined upon? What had Washington dooot 
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to deceive tlie British, the fires were left unextingnished, and tht 
guards even remained to keep them burning brightly, and also to 
watch the bridge and fords of the rivnlet t2l daylight, when they 
were to follow Sie army. The project succeeded to a charm, and a 
little after sunrise, next morning, Washington's army was seen 
approaching Princeton. 

' 3. Here he met with some British regiments on the march, and 
one 3f the hottest battles ensued which was fought during the whole 
war. At first, the British, with fixed bayonets, compelled the Amer- 
icans to retreat, with considerate loss, and, among the rest, that of 
General Mercer of Virginia. 

4. Washington, wiSi the main body of the army, now came on, 
and renewed the attack with great spirit. Contrary to his usual 
policy, and the policy of wax generally, he exposed himself, for a 
lime, to the hottest fire of the enemy. At length, victory was de- 
clared in favor of the Americans. 

5. But it was dearly bought. In addition to the brave Genera] 
Mercer, two colonels firom Pennsylvania, and several other valuabla 
oflScers, were among the slain. The total loss of the Americans was 
not stated. It was only said that while the British lost one hundred 
killed and three hundred prisoners, .the American loss was somewhat 
less. 

6 Lord ComwaQis discovered, at daylight, that the Americans 
had escaped, upon which he followed on to Princeton. But he 
arrived a little too late to engage in the conflict ; Washington having 
retired, in his usual prudent. manner, toward Morristown. Here the 
army took up theur quarters for the winter. 

7. It was time for them to do so, for it was not only January, but 
the troops needed repose, as well as almost everything else. During 
llieir late marches many of them had been without shoes, and theiK 
naked feet, in passing over the frozen ground, were so gashed as to 
mark every step with blood. Moreover, there was scarcely a tent in 
the whole army. 

8. Though the main body of the army was at Morristown, a small 
body of troops j under General Putnam, wintered at Princeton. These, 
with the volunteers and militia, completely overran New Jersey. 
One party surprised Elizabethtown, and took one hundred prisoners. 
Another took sixty refugees, on British pay. Another, still, besides 
some prisoners, took forty wagons, one hundred horses, &c. General 
Putnam, alone, with his small army, captured, during the win^r, 
about one thousand prisoners ! 

9. There had been, for some time, a great want of arms ano 
ammunition in the American army ; but, aSout this time, a twenty- 
four gun vessel arrived from France, with eleven thousand stands 

t. What was done to decelya the British ? What of the army f 3. What now ensued ? 
fteault to the Americans? 4. What of Washington? 5. What officers did the 
Americans lose? What of the British loss? 6. What did Lord Com wallis then do? 
Where did the American army encamp for the winter? 7. What had been the state of 
the troops ? 8. What of the troops under Putnam? What success had ther during tlit 
winter? 9. What ammttniUoa did the Americans now receive? 10. What «f tlii 
•iBail-poz ? 
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of anns and one thonsana banrels of powder. At the same time, also, 
ten thousand stands of arms arriyed in another quarter. 
• 10. It is also worthy of remark that the small-pox haying appeared 
among the regular troops at MonistoWn, during- the winter, Wash* 
ington had his soldiers, nearly aU, kioculated. lite disease was light, 
except in a very few instances ; not a day passing m wMch they could 
not, had they been called upon, have encountered the enemf . 



CHAPTER XCIX. 

Attack on IkmJlniry^ in ConnectiaU. 

' 1. In the spring of 1777, the British commander in New York 
amused himself by sending out detachments of troops to ravage thi 
country. One of these was sent against some military stores at 
Peekskill, on the east side of the 'Hudson, about fifty miles above 
New Toik. On its approach, the Americans fired the store-houses 
and retired. 

2. On the 26th of April, General Tryon, with a detachment of two 
thousand men, made an expedition to Connecticut for a similar pur- 
pose. He landed near Fairfield, and marched through the country, 
with the greatest possible speed, and almost without opposition, to 
Danbury. 

3. The few mDitia who were at Danbury fled to a neighboring 
height, and waited for a reinforcement. The British, in the mean 
time, destroyed eighteen houses, eight hundred barrels of pork and 
beef, eight hundred barrels of flour, and two thousand bushels of 
grain. Seventeen hundred tents were also either destroyed or carried 
away. Nothing was spared but the houses of the tories. 

4. On their return through Ridgefield, they found the road blocked 
up by Greneral Arnold with five hundred men. They also soon found 
themselves attacked in the rear by Generals Wooster and Silliman, 
with a force of three hundred. A skirmish ensued, in which General 
Wooster was slain and his troops driven back. They then proceeded 
md were met by General Arnold. 

5. A shaip conflict ensued. A whole platoon fired at Arnold, 
when he was not over thirty yards distant, but they only killed his 
horse. A soldier advanced towards him with his bayonet, but Arnold 
shot him dead with his pistol, and escaped. But two thousand regu- 
lar troops were too strong for eight hundred raw militia, and the latter 
were dispersed. 

6. Aniold returned to the attack next day, at eleven o'clock, and 

XCDL — 1. What can you say of the conduct of the Britith In 1777? What of Pees*- 
MUf a Genenl Tryon f 3. What destruction did the British maka at Danbury 
i. How w«ra Um militia hanusedl 5. What was now dona? Baault of the oootta' 
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Opposed the British till fire in the aftenoon, when tl|ey xeaohed ihflnp 
snijM. Here they even charged nwm tliem, but were repulsed. Tha 
British, upoa this, embarked for New York ; not, however, without 
the loss of nearly two hundred of their men. 

7. Arnold behaved, on this occasion, with great bravery; aS| 
indeed, up to this hour, he always had done. On account of his 
good conduct, congress presented him with a fine, nobly dressed 
war horse. To the memory of General Woooter, they ordered a 
mommient to be erected. 



CHAPTER C. 

Battle of the Brandywine* 

1. During the spring of this year, Washington remained en- 
trenched among the hills of New Jersey — the army daily and 
hourly gaining strength by new recruits. His forces, at length, 
amounted to fifteen thousand men, and the British were becoming' 
afraid of him. In the latter part of the spring, his camp was at Mi(f 
dlebrook. 

2. News was received about this time that General Burgoyne, 
with a large force, was approaching Ticonderoga ; and there was 
room for at least a susmcion that he aimed at New England, and it 
was thought that the British were likely to pass up the Hudson to 
meet and join him, instead of making the long-threatened attack on 
Philadelphia. 

3. This question was settled by the arrival, in the Chesapeake,* in 
the month of July, of the British fleet firom New York, with sixteen 
thousand men, under General Howe. By the 3d of September they 
were rapidly approaching Philadelphia. Washington, who had kept 
his eye on aJl their movements, was on the road to meet them. The 
two armies met at a place called Chadd's Ford, on the river Brandy- 
wine, about thirty miles froni Philadelphia. 

4. Here, on the 11th of September, a severe battle took place, 
which lasted nearly all day. The Americans were, at length, de- 
feated with very great loss. They then made the best of their way 
to Chester, where they arrived that night, and the next day they pro- 
ceeded to Philadelphia. 

5. Among the wounded of the American army, were Genera] 
Woodford and the Marquis de La Fayette. The latter had only just 

6. What of Arnold > The British 9 7. What waa Arnold's conduct ca this occasion} 
What was done by congress? 

C.~l. What of the American forces at this timaf 2. What news was raceived«f 
General Burgoyne? What was thought lilcely to be done bv the British? Z, What 
geaenu was at their head? Where did Washington meet him? 4. What was tbs 
issuli y tiba battle? 6. What officers were wounded ? What of Marquis La Fayette 

*T1iaf want op the Chaaapaake bacauaa they had beard that the Selawmra was o^ 
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trifred^ftom Frsnee ; his oonmuarion in the nmj mm dbtad Ji^ 
%l8t. He fought for the Americans (except when tbeent on iheu ao* 
^ant in France) till the end of the war ; and always without pay. 
The Polish Count Pulaski also fought for us, for the first time, in tlui 
battle. 

6. Washington was very much mortified by this defeat. But 
nother the puhhc mind nor congress itKlf would have been satLedled 
without, at least, an attempt to prevent the British firom entering 
Philadelphia. Indeed, congress advised him to hazard a second battle, 
and he was, on the 16th of September, about to do so ; but an unez* 
pected shower wet the powder in ibo cartridge-boxea of the troops^ 
and he was obliged to give it up. 

7. The British also gained some other advantaees about this time; 
among which may be mentioned the surprise and defeat of Oeneral 
Wayne. He had been sent with fifteen hundred men to harass the 

' British, and cut off straggling parties. The enemy, having found out 
his position, came suddenly upon him, and killed and wounded about 
three hundred of his men. 

8. It was at length concluded to quit the city and neighborhood of 
Philadelphia, and rej^ir to a strong position on the Schuylkill, twenty 
miles northward. The British, on the 26th of September^ entered 
k hiladelphia, and posted the main body of their foroee at Germantown, 

even miles to the north. 



CHAPTER CI. 

Capture of General Prescott, 

1. On the 10th of July, of this year, 1777, while the British, under 
Creaieral Presoott, had complete possession of the island of Rhode 
Island, and lay encamped on the western side of it, one Barton, a 
militia colonel, of 'Warwick, having learned, from a deserter, their 
exact position, planned and executed an attack upon them as singular 
as it was successful. 

2. He first collected together his regiment, and then asked which 
of them would hazard their lives in an expedition he was about to un- 
dertake. Such, he said, as were willing, mi^ht signify it by stepping 
two paces forward. As he was known to be worUiy of their confi- 
dence, every man of them stepped forward. 

3. Having made a selection of forty of the boldest and stoutest of 
them, and procured five whale-boats, they started off at nine o'clock 
in the evening. He directed them to sit perfectly still, like statues* 
and merely attend to and obey his orders. His own boat went fo^> 

Count Pulaski f 6. What mortified Washington? What of congress? 7. What c^ 
General Wayne ? 8. What was at length concluded upon 9 Where did the BriUih pwa 

CI. — 1. Where were the British encamped in July, 1777? What did Barton undei^ 
take? 2. How did he make kxMwn his plan u his regiment? 3. How did UMf 
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waidy and' to dietb^dsh it, iiad a long pole extended ftam ite finv 
part, with a handkerchief tied to it. 

. 4. As they rowed by Prudence Island, they heard the English 
guard cry, '* All 's well." A noise was heard on the msdn land, 
uke the trampling of horses, but, as it was very dark, nothing could 
be seen, and not a whisper was uttered. At length they landed, 
and set off for General Prescott's lodgings, about a mile firom the 
■here. 

5. In going along, they were obliged to pass a house occupied by a 
eompany of cavalry. *' Who comes there ?" said the sentinel. They 
said nothing and mored on. '^ Who comes there ?" said the sentinel 
again. ''Friends," said Barton. "Advance, then, and give the 
countersign," said the sentinel. ''We have none," said Barton; 
" but have you seen any deserters to-night?" 

6. in an instant, the sentinel found himself seized, Yua musket 
wrested from him, and himself pinioned. " Say not a single word," 
•aid Barton, " on penalty of instant death." Terribly frightened, and 
unable to make any resistance, he yielded to the command, and they 
took him along with them. / 

7. They soon reached a house, burst the door, and rushed in. A 
British soldier, in his shirt, ran to awake and rouse the cavalry ; but 
the men would not believe a word he said, and only laughed at him^ 
He confessed that the creature he had seen, who it happened was 
Colonel Barton, was dressed in white, which only increased the laugh, 
and so it ended. 

8. ''Is General Prescott here?" said Barton, in a resolute tone, 
to the master of the houqe. "No, sir," said the poor fellow, 
frightened almost to death. Having secured him as a prisoner, they 
proceeded to search, but could not find Prescott. At this instant, 
Barton, from the head of the stairs, called to his men to fire the house 
at the four comers, as he would have General Prescott, either dead 
or alive. 

9. Fire-brands were already in motion, when somebody in the 
next room asked, "What is the matter?" Barton burst open the 
door, and found an elderly gentleman sitting up in bed. " Are you 
General Prescott?" said he. "Yes, sir," was the reply. "You 
are my prisoner then," said Barton, clapping him on the shoulder. 
He begged the favor of putting on his clothes, but they only wrap- 
ped a cloak about him, and a stout negro man carried him to the 
boats. 

10. Major Barrington had leaped from the window while tliey were 
seizing General Prescott, but he too was taken and hurried away to 
the boats. They had scarcely rowed through the British fleet, wiien 
a discharge of cannon convinced them that Siey were discovered, and 
fifty boats were on the pursuit. 

11. But the pursuers were a little too late. Colonel Barton, with 

Ob their expedition 9 How was hie own boat signalized ? 4. What did they hear among 
tiM British i 6. Describe the meeting with the sentinel. 6. What did Barton do with 
the sentinel ? 7. What did the British soldier do ? 8. What means were taken to wcnm 
Frescott} 9. Describe the meeting between Barton an^ Prescott. 10. What other 
WMlalGw) 11. Whai did General PresMU say (oB«t9ii} Htoreply? 
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ys priapnen, soon landed at Warwick Point. " Ton have made a 
bold push, colonel,'' said General Piescott, as he stepped ashore. 
** Thank you," said Barton, with a bow, '* we have done as well as 
— could/' 



CHAPTER CHI. 
The War in the North. 

1. Thb rnqyements of Boigojrne, at the north, have been alluded 
to. He had arriTed at Quebec in May of this year, 1777, and while 
the British troops in the Middle States had been advancing to Phila- 
delphia, he had begun his march, by way of the river Sorel and Lakes 
Champlain and George, to Albany, where he hoped to meet Colonel 
St. Leger^ who was to come from Lake Ontario, by way of the Mo- 
hawk. 

3. Greneral Burgoyne was an ambitious, enterprising, and able 
officer. Fifteen years before, he had been engaged in Uie wars of 
Great Britain with the Portuguese and Spaniards, and, during the 
siege of Boston, he had been, for a short time, employed there. He 
set out from Canada with more than seven thousand men, besides 
a considerable body of artillery, and a thousand Canadian volun- 
teers. 

3. On the 20th of May, he proceeded up Lake Champlain, and 
landed near Crown Point, where he met somig Indians, to whom he 
made a war speech and gave the hand of friendship. Accompanied 
by a considerable body of the Indians,' he advanced to Crown Point, 
and soon afterward to Ticonderoga. 

4. This place was defended by three thousand men, under Greneral 
St. Clair. At a council of war, it was concluded to leave the fort at 
once ; but the British came up with the rear of their army, at Hub- 
baidton, as they were leaving it, and a battle ensued, in which two 
hundred Amencans were killed, six hundred wounded, and two hun- 
dred taken prisoners. 

"" 5. The invading army reached Fort Edward, on the Hudson, July 
SO, having destroyed much American property on the road. Here 
they made a halt, while the troops, especially the Indian allies, rav- 
aged^ the country. It was while these soldiers were quartered here 
that the famous murder of Miss McRea, a beautiful and accomplished 
American lady, took place. 

6. She was to have been married, soon, to a young Englishman, 
and he had sent two Indians, whom he considered trusty, to guide 
her across the woods to the place where he was stationed. On 



' iJil. — 1. What of General Burgoyne ? 52. How had he formerly been enga^ 1 3. By 
whom was hf joined at Crown Point ? 4. How was Ticonderoga defended 7 What was 
the loM of iHo Amerleans? 5. What of the armiea? Who waa murdered at Fon 
Edward f fi. What was the cause of her murdMf 7. Who had commaaded the fott 
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iieir way, the Indians fell into a qaarrel whi<h should have the 
pfiered reward for transporting her, when, to end the dispute, one of 
•liem killed her with his tomahawk. 

7. General Schuyler, who had commanded Fort Edward preirioua 
.o the arrival of Burgoyne, had with him a force of about four thou- 
«Lad four hundred men. On the approach of the enemy, he. had 
annoyed them greatly by felling trees in the roads and destroying 
oridges ; but finding thein too strong for him, he had abandoned the 
fort, and retreated across the Hudson to Saratoga. 

8. Colonel St. Lo^er, with «n army of regulars, New York , 
toiiBs and Indians, had by this time approached Fort Schuyler, at 
the head of the Mohawk river, where Rome now stands, and laid 
siege to it. A body of militia, on their way to act in its defence, was 
ambudied by the Indians, and four hundred of them killed, mortally 
wounded, ot taken. 

9. After much skirmishing, and some hotly contested battles, in 
the neighborhood of the fort, in which victory was alternately on the 
pide of the British and the Americans, Greneral Arnold, who had been 
sent to the relief of the fort, and who was not wanting in ingenuity, 
devised a stratagem for drawing off the Indians from St. Leger's 
army, which so weakened it that he was compelled to raise the siege. 



CHAPTER cm. 

# 

Battle of Benningtoiu 

1. While Burgoyne, with his army, was at Fort Edward, na 
learned that the Americans had a considerable amount of military 
stores and provisions at Bennington. With a view to secure them, 
he sent out Colonel Baum, a brave German officer, with five hundred 
German troops and one hundred Indians. 

2. According to a manuscript order of General Burgoyne's, the 
number of these Grermans was three times as great as has just been 
stated. But whether there was fiileen hundred or only five hmi 
dred, they were not only very clumsy, but very inefficient troops. 
Their hats and swords, alone, weighed nearly as much as the whole 
equipment of a common soldier ; and they could scarcely march under 
their weight. • 

3. When Colonel Baum, with his troops, was within seven miles of 
Bennington, he learned that the Americans were strongly entrenched, 
and were hourly expecting a reinforcement. He, therefore, halted, 
sent back information to Surgoyne, and waited for further orders. 
Burgoyne immediately sent five hundred more German troops to his 
assistance. 

What did General Schuyler now do 7 8. What of Colonel St. Leger ? 9. What wa« don* 
by General Arnold 7 

cm. — I. Whom did Burgoyne send to Bennington f 2. What can you say of the 
Oermaa floldien ) 3. What bccaaioned CdLonel j^um'e delxy } 4. Describe the attack 
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4. Bat before the arrival of these last, General Stark, with a boify 
of New Hampshire and Massachusetts militia, had determined to 
attack Colonel Baum in his position. The battle began about three 
o^clock in the afternoon, August 16, when the Germans were de- 
feated and dispersed, and Colonel Baum mortally wounded. 

5. The pursuit of the Americans was checked, for the moment, 
by the arrival of the reinforcement which Burgoyne had sent ; but 
the latter soon expended their • ammunition, and were obliged to 
retreat with their companions, with a loss of six hundred in killed 
and prisoners, besides one thousand stands of arms and nine hundired 
swords. 

6. It is said that in order to animate his soldiers, who were nnused 
to war, General Stark, before the opening of the battle, appealed 
thus to their sympathies: "My fellow-soldiers," said he, "we 
conquer to-day, or to-night Mary Stark is a widow." The appeal 
had eflect ; the soldiers fought as if in full view of their homes and 
firesides. 

7. General Stark had been in the old French and Indian vrar, 
and was once taken prisoner by the Indians. He was also at 
Bunker Hill and Trenton. He was a brave man and good citizen ; 
was the last surviving general of the American revolution. He died 
at Manchester, in New Hampshire, in 1822, aged ninety-four 
years. 

8. After St. Leger abandoned the siege of Fort Schuyler, he 
returned tc^Montreal. Both he and Burgfoyne had done their utmost 
to effect a junction of their troops at Albany, but had been hindered 
more by the Americans than they expected. The condition of Bur- 
goyne, moreover, was now becoming, every day, less and less agree- 
able, as well as safe. 

9. On the 21st of August, General Gates arrived at the Ameriean 
camp ; congress, on the 4th, having given to him the command of the 
Doruem army. General Arnold also joined them about the samo 
time. Burgoyne, however, continued to advance ; it being easier for 
him to get forward than backward. 

10. The two armies met, on the 19th of September, near Still- 
water, only twenty-two miles from Albany. A severe battle was 
fought for four hours, which was only checked by night and dark- 
ness. Both armies, however, had suffered so much that they did not 
choose to renew the battle next morning. They were in sight of each 
other till October 7, when a second battle was fought, in which Bor- 
goyne was defeated. 

of Oeneral Stark. 6. Wliat of the reinforcement t 6. How was Stark In the habit ot 
appealing to his soldiers ? 7. Give some account of him. 8. What of St. Leger and 
Yhir^oy ne ? 9. What of Generals Gates and Arnold } What of Burgoyna 7 10. Describt 
the bailie at Stillwater. What of a second battle t 
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CHAPTER CIV. 
Capture of Burgoyne. 



Surrender of Bwgoj/at. 

1. Aetir the aecond battle of Stillwater, BuTgoyne, with »w 
ttoope, retreated to Saratoga. His army was exccedinglj cripp ed, 
having lost, in both engagements, from twelve hundred to fifteen 
bandied men, and at least one valuable officer, General Frazec. 
The Americans too had suffered, but not so severely ; among others. 
General A.mold had been wounded. 

2. The object of Burgoyne, in retreating to Saratoga, was, most 
clearly, to make hie escape. To prevent this, General Gales posted 
fourteen hundred men on the heights opposite the ford and at Sara- 
toga, fifteen hundred at a ford lusher up, and two thonaaod in the 
rear, to prevent his retreat to Fort Edwanl. 

3. His first attempt was to escape to Fort George, by way of Fort 
Edward. Finding his path obstructed more than ha had expected, 
he set off in the night, but still found his way intercepted. About 
the same time, moreover, news was received thatPort Edward had 
fallen into the hands of the Americans. 

i. Every door of escape now seemed closed, and hope fled. 
Incessant (oil and sioltness, with much hard fighting, had worn down 
his atmy to three thousand five hundred effective men, and even these 
were almost destitute of provisions; while the American army was 
daily increasing in numbers and courage. It is said that Burgoyne 
had two thousand five hundred on the sick list. 

ClV. ^J. WJiu wu the l«9 aiuliinsd if Ihc BrIUih ud American IbrcM I 9. How 
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5» In these drcuinstances, he called a council of war, at whidi h 
was decided to surrender the army to General Gates. The pre- 
liminaries were soon settled, and the whole army, amounting to 
five thousand seven hundred and fifty-two men, with five thousand 
stands of arms, was given up to the Americans, on the i8th of Octo- 
ber. 

6. The capture of an entire army was, of course, a matter of much 
exultation with the American people, as it more than compensated 
for the reverses at and near Philadelphia. The thanks of congress 
were voted to General Grates, and a gold medal was struck and pr^ 
sented to him by the president, in the name of the United States. , 

7. The surrender of Buigoyne was followed by the reduction of 
several British posts in the north. Mount Defiance and Mount Hcpe 
had even surrendered to General Lincoln, as early as September 13. 
But Mount Independence and Ticonderoga gave up soon afterward. 
An armed sloop was also taken, and two hundred and ninety pris- 
oners. 

8. Although Sir Henry Clinton, with his troops, had not been 
able to proceed up the Hudson, to meet Burgoyne, yet he had done 
that which might havfs encouraged the latter, had it been in time. 
He had taken several forts on and near the river above New York, 
among which were Forts Clinton and Montgomery. 



CHAPTER CV. 
The War an the Ocean. 

1. Befors the war of the revolution, the colonies had no navy 
worthy of being mentioned. A few vessels fitted out to cruise for 
pirates or to transport troops were all which could fairly be entitled 
to the name. But as soon as the war was fairly begun, a navy began 
to be thought of. 

2. In October, 1775, congress ordered one vessel of ten guns and 
another of fourteen to be equipped as national cruisers, and to be sent 
wo the eastward on a cruise of three months, to intercept supplies 
designed for the royal troops. On the 30th of the same month, two 
more vessels, one of thirty-six and the other of twenty guns, were 
ordered. 

3. In October, 1776, the Americans had five frigates of thirty-two 
guns, five vessels of twenty-eight guns, and three of twenty-four, in 
a course of building, and several were ready for sea. One twenty- 
four, one twenty, two sixteens, three fourteens, one twelve, two 
tens, and two or three smaller vessels, were actually in the service. 
Covgress, at this time, ordered three seventy-fours, five frigates, and 
two smaller vessels, to be built. 

was the effect on the Araericane 7 What of Oeneral Gates t 7. What Ibllowed theM 
•rents 7 8. What had been done by GKnton 7 
CV •— I. What of the American navy before the reyolution t 2. What did congri 
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4. The Al&ad, s twenty-foui gun ahip, waa, u ve bave mob, 
Iha Iti^eM in Bervim. Of ihis renel, Dudky SftlUnstall wa* ettp* 
tain, and John Paul Jones Arat lieutenant. The first ensign ern 
•hown by a regular American manHjf-wu was hoisted on bmud tha 
Allied, b)> Ideuteoant Junea, in December, 1776. 



Flag of the TXmled Statet.—The lUn axd ttripa. 

y What this ensigi) was, is not now known with cemuntj. Tba 
prsaent nalional colors were Dot adopted bj congreaa till tha jeat 
1777. It ia said, however, to have been a device representing a pina 
tree, with a tatiksnake, about to strike, coiled at its root, with tha 
motto, "Don't tread an me." 

6. Tha Rial lerular oruiseni ever got to aea under the new gpr- 
emment, were the Hornet, of ten guns, and the Wasp, of eight. Tha 
first battle fought was off the Bennudaa, April 6, 1776, between the 
Alired and Cabot on the American aide, and the British ship GUa- 
gow, of twent; guua. The Americana fought well, but the enemy 
esnaped them. 

7. On the 17th of the same month, the Lexington, of uxteen guna. 
commanded by Caplatn Barry, fell in with the Edwaid, an armea 
lender of the diip Liverpool, and, ailer a dose and apirited action, of 
neai an hour, captured hei. The Lexingti>n had four men killed and 
wounded, while the Edwaid waa nearly cut to piece*. These battles 
gave the people great hope. 

Brdarf 3. WhaUncreue wuihanlnlTTei 4. Whu of Ihg Alfnd T Bur comiund- 
•nl Whiloflhsflnl Du! e. WhalnuihcdDiiHl When wu Ihe pcsni uiloul 
auidopudl S. Wtiu nl Iha Homnt uid Wxpl Wbu iru uH flrH ami taulal 
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CHAPTER CVL 

E3:ploitt of Paul Jonet. 



1 John Paul Jones, or, be he was commonly called, Paul JoriM, 
fnw transferred, in May, 1776, from the Alfred to the command of 
Ihe Piovidenoe, a vessel mounting twel?e guna, and having on board 
keventy men. In this, he made sixteen prizes in little more than 
three weeks. He was aiao twice chased Sy British men-of-wai, but 
eacSiped by stratagem and superior sailing. 

2. In 17T7, while the British were taking possassion of Philadel- 
phia, and Gates was spreading a net for Burgoyne, Paul Jones was 
m France, endeavoring, through the influence of the American com- 
missioners, Franklin, Deane, and Lee, to gel the command of a 
larger and belter vessel than any Ihe Americans had in the service. 

3. Unwilling, however, to be long idle, he sailed on a cruise, in 
April, 1778, in the Ranger, of eighteen guns. With this single little' 
vessel he kept the whole coast of Scotland, and part of that of 
£^gland, for some time, in a state of alarm. He even made a 
dncent, in one instance, upon Whitehaven, and aurtirised and took 
two forts with thirty pieces of cannon, and sel fire to the ihip- 

4. In the vicinity of Whitehaven, an act was committed which 
Jonet very much regretted, and did all he could ailerward to atone 
fer. The house of the Earl of Selkirk, In whose service Jones 

CVI, — I . Vtut ataip did FkdI toam non eommind 1 Whu did ha uumidlih I 
t Whu did ha do In ITIT] 3. Whit dU ha da is tte UaogMt 4. Dvorlbi Ua 
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ftther had been gardener, was robbed of its family plate. B 
letumed to I^y Selkirk, with a letter of apology and regret. 

6. In May, not long after the descent on Whitehaven, he was 
engaged with the British sloop of war Drake, a vessel equal in size 
and strength and the number of its men to the Ranger, which, afler 
a smart action of about an hour, was captured. Soon after this event, 
he sailed for Brest, in France, carrying in with him, it is said, two 
hundred prisoners. 

6. But the most remarkable exploit of Jones remains to be men* 
tioned. In the spring of 1779, with the aid of Dr. Franklin, who 
was then in France, he got the command of a little squadron of five 
vessels, of which the Bon Homme Richard, his own vessel of forty- 
two guns, was the largest. 

7. With this little fleet, he set sail, June 19,«and, afler a cruise of 
a few weeks, returned. Two more small vessels were now added to 
his squadron, and he sailed again on the 14th of August. On the 
23d of September, afier a most desperate battle, he captured the 
British ship of war, Scrapie, of forty-four guns and a full complement 
of men ; but not without the loss of nearly a hundred men in killed 
and wounded. 

8. This was considered as one of the most remarkable feats of the 
revolutionary war. It raised the reputation of Jones, as a naval 
commander, to the highest pitch, both in Europe and America. 
The king of France presented him with a gold sword. Congress 
also praised his zeal, prudence and intrepidity, and voted him a gold 
medal. 

9. But, though a bold commander, and as skilful and successful as 
bold, Jones never knew how to command himself, nor to submit to 
the command of others. He was irritable, impatient and impetuous, 
and harsh in his mode of government. So true is it that they only 
know how to gQvern well, who have first learned to obey. 

. 10. Jones continued in the war till near its close, and was after- 
wards in the service of the Empress of Russia. But he did not suc- 
ceed well, and he finally became indigent, neglected and diseased — 
the consequence of his own want of moral and reli^rious principles 
and good physical habits. He died at Paris in 1792. 



CHAPTER CVII. 

Battle of Crermanlown. 

1. Let us now return to the events of the war at and near Phik^ 
delphia. The British contented themselves with the quiet possessioD 

Attack upon Whitehaven. 5. What of the engagement with the Drake % How many 

Srieoners had Jones made? 6. With how many vessels did he sail June 19? 7. Wha^ 
id he capture? 8. What was thought of this exploit? How was Jones rewarded 1 
9. What can you say of him as a man ? 10. What became of him ? When did he dl« f . 
GYII. — 1. What wen the British now doing? How were their troops occu|il«dl 
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at the city and the adjacent places till some time in October, when 
a part of their troops were detached to assist General Howe and the 
fleet in reducing some forts on the Delaware below the city — the 
remaihder continuing in Germantown. 

2. Washington, who well knew that the eyes of the country were 
upon him, seized this very opportunity for attacking them. His 
forces could not have amounted to more than ten thousand men, and 
many of them were poorly armed and equipped, one thousand of them 
actually barefooted, and not a few actually sick. Yet, under all these 
disadvantageous circumstances, it was thought necessary to hazard a 
battle. 

3. At seven o'clock in the evening of October 3, the troops set out 
for Germantown. The distance was fourteen miles. They marched 
as rapidly as possible, in order, if possible, to take the enemy by sur- 
prise. The plan was well contrived and well executed, and the 
surprise of the British was complete. The attack was made between 
daybreak and sunrise on the morning of the 4th. 

4. At first the British were repulsed at several points, ^nd from 
one hundred to one hundred and twenty prisoners ts^en. But after 
the battle had lasted about three hours, the ammunition of the Ameri- 
cans in part failed. Nor was this the worst. A thick fog came on, 
and it was so dark that they could hardly distinguish friend from foe , 
and while the British were retreating in disorder, the Americans 
also, by some means, took to flight, and were in the end completely 
routed. 

5. Several amusing anecdotes are related of this bloody battle. 
One division of the army was commanded, it seems, by General 
Greene, whose aid-de-camp. Major Burnet, wore his hair in a cue. 
In the heat of the battle, this cue was shorn off by a musket ball, 
which Greneral Greene perceiving, said, " Don't be in haste, major ; 
just dismount and get that long cue." The major dismounted and 
recovered the hair. 

6. Not many minutes afterward, another shot came whiizing so 
close to Genera] Greene, as to take from his head a large powdered 
curl. The British, at this moment, were hotly pursuing them. 
'* Don't be in a hurry, general," said Major Burnet ; " dismount and 
get your curl." The general, however, did not venture to follow his 
advice. 

7. After the battle, Washington resumed his former position, but 
in a few days removed to Whitemarsh, a few miles nearer Philadel- 
phia. The British, on their part, left Grermantown and retired to 
the city. Both armies appeared to have gained confidence by this 
engagement, notwithstanding the well known fact, that both were 
most severely injured. 

8. A battle was fought, about this time, seven miles below Phila- 
delphia. The British had sent two thousand men, under Colonel 

8. What did Washins^ton think it necessary to do? 3. Describe tlie attack upon the 
British at Germantown. 4. What was the result of the battle ? 5, 6. Relate the anec* 
dote of General Greene and Burnet. 7. What was now done by both parties % What 
iraa ths affect of the last engagement 9 & Describe the attack of the Biitish upon ikt 
fott. 
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CHAPTER CVIII. 
Treaty viith Frawx. 



Silai Dean. 

1. Otrsmo tiiB ieasion of ctmgress for the year 1777, the oonfea- 
etatina of the colonies, which haJ been attempted the year before, wm 
a^h under discussion, but it had not ;et been ratified by the Btatea. 
By one of the articles the name given to the confederacy was " Tho 
United Stales of America." 

2. One pronainenl article of the confederation fixed a line of di»- 
tinction between the powen of the several slates and congress, in 
order to prevent collisions. To this end, tfie articles were very 
specific, and they appear to have been, in many lespecta, adapted to 
the existing: ctndition of the country. 

3. This year, also, congress adopted a national fta^. The resoln- 
tion was in these words : " Resolved, that the flag of the thirteen 
United States be tiihleen stripes, alternate red and white : that the 
uiuon be thirteen stars, in a blue field, representing a new constetla- 

4. For nearly a year before the surrender of Bnrgoyne, three com- 

CVIO. — I. Whuvu duns hj amgrtm in IT7T1 3. Wbu wu ■ pramintnt uUcI* 
, »' Um eaoMmiJoo < 3. Dnerlfa* iba luiianil lUf. 4. Whs o( Dc. FiukUa tod tka 
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•ft^iinoMn fiom oongran, Dr. Franklin, Silas Bean and Arthnr Leo, 
bad been orging France to acknowledge the independence of the 
United Colonies. When intelligence was received in Paris of that 
important event, the solicitations of the commissionerB were renewed, 
and finally with success. 

5. A trea^ of aUiance and commonoe, between the two nations, 
was signed February 6, 1778. By the treaty, neither of the two 
powers was to make war or peace without the formal consent of the 
other. This alliance with France, with the previous and subsequent 
assistance of La Fayette, proved, in the end, of the highest impor 
tance to the United States. 

6. A treaty of peace was also made during the year 1777, between 
the states of South Carolina and Greorgia and the Cherokee Indians. 
This was another highly important measure to both parties. By this 
treaty, the Cherokees ceded to South Carolina more than three mil 
lions of acres of their lands. 

7. At the close of this eventful year, Washington and his army 
retired, for winter quarters, to Valley Forge, twenty miles from Phil- 
adelphia. On the 18th of December, they began to build huts. 
These were sixteen by fourteen feet, and were made to accommodate 
twelve men each. They were so numerous that when the encamp- 
ment was completed, it had tlie appearance of a town, with streets 
and avenues. 

8. Troops irom each particular state had their quarters together, 
in this temporary village of log huts, and here they suffered together. 
For though their situation was more comfortable than it might have 
been, yet thousands had no blankets, and were obliged to spend the 
mo»% severe nights in trying to get warm, rather than in sleeping 
TIkey also suffered greatly, at times, for want of food. 



CHAPTER CIX. ' 
Evacuation of Philadelphia and Battle of Monmouth. 

1. The British kept possession of Philadelphia this winter and th* 
following spring ; and, although Washington's camp was within three 
or four hours' march of lhe*city, no attempt was made to molest him. 
Foraging parties went up, it is true, and committed depredations, but 
they sometimes suffered severely for their temerity. 

2. The British troops in the United States were now about thirty 
three thousand, of whom nineteen thousand five hundred were at 
Philadelphia, ten thousand five hundred in New York, and three 
thousand in Rhode Island. The American army did not exceed 
Qfteen thousand ; of whom more than eleven thousand were at Valley 

fOmmirai>n€n ? 6. What treaty of alliance was signed in 1778? 6. What other treaty 
was made in 1777 7 7. Where did Washington's army winter? Describe the encamp* 
■tent. 8. Describe the sufTerinsfs of the troops. 
CUT. — 1. What of the British? 2. Their troopaf What of tha American araivf 
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Foige. ConmaB had, indeed, Teeolved on laising forty taoomid 
sew troops ; but the resolution had not yet been carried into effect. 

3. About the first of May, Washincton called a council of war, ob 
the subject of attacking the British in Philadelphia, Such a measure 
was at length decided to be inexpedient. The wisdom of this decision 
was soon evident ; fat it was found that they had not only gi eatly 
underrated the numbers of the British, but that they were aboni to 
leave the city of their own accord. 

4. On the 18th of June, 1778, the British evacuated Philadelphia, 
and marched through New Jersey towards New York. On the 28th, 
when they had advanced as far as Monmouth court-house, sixty-four 
miles from Philadelphia, they found themselves h^tacked by the army, 
under the command of Generals Charles Lee, Greene, La Fayette, 
Scott^ Wayne, and Washington himself. 

5. In the beginning of the attack, the American army was thrown 
into confusion by the sudden, unexpected and unnecessary retreat of 
General Lee, from a post which had been assigned him. But, by 
the exertions of Washington and his able coadjutors, order was again 
restored, and the battle vigorously sustained till dark, when it was 
resolved by the Americans to suspend their operations till next 
morning. 

6. They lay on their arms all night, in the field of battle. Even 
Washington slept in his cloak, under a tree, in the midst of his 
soldien, determined to renew the battle at the returning dawn of day. 
In the mean time, however, the British disappeared, and with so much 
silence, that their departure had not been suspected. 

7. Li this battle of Monmouth, both parties, as they had oflen done 
before, claimed the victory ; yet both were very great sufferers. The 
American had about seventy killed and one hundred and sixty wourded. 
The British lost, in killed, wounded, and prisoners, three hundred 
and fifty-eight. During this day, and on their previous march, one 
thousand more had also deserted them. 

8. Among the slain, of the British, was Ck>lonel Monckton, a moet 
valuable officer, and one greatly beloved. It is said by the British 
historian^j Ihat, in the midlst of the confusion and danger of the battle, 
the troops dug a grave for him with their bayonets, and " placed over 
him, with their hands, the earth they had first moistened with their 
tears." 

9. The day of the battle was excessively hot — one of the hottest 
ever known in the month of June. Fifty-nine of the British soldiers, 
and several Americans, perished, without a wound, from the com- 
bined effects of extreme heat and fiitigue, and drinking too much cold 
water. 

10. One anecdote deserves to be remembered here. In the begin- 
ning of the battle of Monmouth, as one Molly Pitchei was car- 



Upon what had cmgnm reaoWedf . S. Upon what did tha council of war declda? 
4. When did the British ieave Philadelphia? Where and by whom were they altack«!d 
»n the28\hof June? 5. How were the Americans confused ) 6. Describe the army ai 
night. What of the British? 7. What was the loss at the battle of Monmouth f 
I Deacribe the death and burial of Colonel Monckton. From what cauae did many 
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i^n^ vBler from » ipring to h«c bnsbaiid, who w«a oDplojsd in 
knding and ErinK a cannon, the buabond wu suddeoljr killed befbn 
her eyeo. An officei came olonif and ordered the vacant cannoQ to be 
pot out of the way. To bU great MtODishment, howevei, Molly took 
hpT fausbaad's poet, and perfonned failhfull; ila dutLes ; and congreaa, 
aa a nwaid, ^«e her hidf-pay for life. 

II. This IB not the only instanoe of female patriotism whkh 
Mcnned during the war of the lerolotion. Not long ailei the battia 
of Lexing^ton, the femalea of finiltot county, PennsylTanis, reoolTad 
to raise and equip a whole regiment of soldiers at their own expeDae, 
and even to arm such aa were unable to arm IhemselTea. One of 
their nnmber presented the color* theii own handa had wrought, and 
made an eloquent addie^ 



CHAPTER ex. 
Character of General Charles Lee, 



Oener^ Cbarta Let before Ote court martial. 

I. General Lee was very much blamed by Washington, for hla 
conduct in the batlle of Monmouth, not only at the time, bat af\e> 
word. Indeed, he was tried by a court martial, who found him guilty 
of disobeying orders, misbehaving before the enemy, and treating 
Washington, his commander-in-chief, with disrespect. His sentence 
was suspension from the armj for one year. 

3. General Charles Lee was horn in North Wales, and became 

dlB) 10. TaUDuMDirorMoU/PlUbH. II. Wlul wudmwbj IbgwomenDrBrlMl 
{X- 1. WbUbipiianBiiBpMUafOainl Lh) 1, 3. Oin kkh iMDiuit of Umi 
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an officer, as it is aaid, at the age of eleven years. He senrod earlf 
in America, and was with Greneral Abercrombie, at his unsuceessliil 
assault on Ticonderoga, where he was wounded. At a period 
still later than this, he served under General Burgoyne, in Por» 
tugal. 

3. When the quarrel began to arise between Great Britain and. 
America, Lee was on the side of the colonies, and wrote in their 
favor. Afler this, he spent several years wandering over Europe^ 
until ahout the year 1774, when, having killed an Italian officer in a-' 
duel, he was obliged to fly. Coming to New York, congress madei 
him at once a major general. 

4. In December, 1776, while marching through New Jersey to 
join Washington, as he lay carelessly at a considerable distance firom. 
the main body of the army, he was seized by the British, put no. 
horseback, and carried to New York. He was kept a prisoner by the 
British, and sometimes very ill-treated, till the surrender of Burgoyne, 
when he was exchanged. 

5. His suspension from the army, for a year, for his misconduct at 
Monmouth, finished his career as a military man. He might indeed 
have again engaged in the wax at the end of the time, had he been a 
true patriot, but suph he seems not to have been. He wrote a pam* 
phlet, in which, besides defending his own conduct, he took it upon 
himself to abuse Washington. 

6. There is little doubt that Lee, who was proud, selfish and 
ambitious, envied Washington, and secretly sought to diminish his 
influence, in order to elevate himself. Yet he was, for the mi^t part, 
a good military officer, as well as a fine scholar, and few men in the 
army had more capacity than he. 

7. His abuse of Washington led to a duel with Colonel Laurens, 
in which he received a wound.. After this he retired to his estate in 
Virginia, where he lived alone, in a miserable hovel, without windows 
or Mastering, amusins^ himself with his books and his dogs. He died 
at a public house, in Philadelphia, in the year 1782. 



CHAPTER CXL 
The War in Rhode Maiid. 

1. On the first of July, 1778, the very day on w*hich the Bntlsn 
troops, in their retreat from Philadelphia, reached New York, Count 
D'Estaing, from France, with twelve ships of the line, six frigates, 
and four thousand men, arrived off the coast of the United States, in 
the hope of attacking the British fleet in the Delaware river, or the 
Chesapeake Bay. 

4. What happened to him In 1776? 5. How did he behave on his suspension ftom the 
■riny 7 6. What is supposed to hare actuated him in abusing Waahington) 7. Wbal 
of a duel ? How did he end his days ? 
CXa — 1. What of CouQt D'Estaing? 2. Where did he tail, and for what porpoaaf 
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i B. Bat he was a little too late to engrage them at the south , for 
they had jnet gone to New York. By the advice of Washington, he 
ttiled to the north, to assist in a plan which had been formed for 
expelling the British from Rhode Island. He arrived, with his fleet, 
at Newport, July 25. 

3. In the mean time, the American army, to the number of ten 
ihoQsand men, under Generals Sullivan and Greepe, had been col- 
lected together at or near Providence. Here General Sullivan and 
Count D'Estaing laid a plan together, to take Newport ; but, just 
before they were ready for the onset, a British fleet appeared, in 
sight, and D'Estaing sailed out to make an attack. 

4. A violent storm came on, which scattered both fleets, and so 
<3ippled the French as to prevent an engagement. Meanwhile, 
General Sullivan, in expectation of the arrival of the French 
fleet, and unable to wait longer, crossed, on the 9th of August, 
to Rhode Island, with nine thousand men, and, on the 14th, besieged 
Newport. 

5. The French fleet at length made its appearance, but, instead 
of coming to the aid of General Sullivan, sailed to Boston, to refit 
This was a sad disappointment to the Americans, and Genera. 
SoUivan found it expedient, on the 28th of August, to raise the 
siege, and retire to his first position, at the north end of the 
island. 

6. The British troops, about six thousand strong, taking advan 
tage of his retreat, went out against him the next day, and a long 
and severe battle ensued. The British, afler having lost about two 
hundred and sixty men, retreated. The American loss was consider- 
able, but not so great as that of the British. 

7. The next day, a brisk cannonading was kept up on both sides^ 
but there was no sharp conflict. A this juncture, General Sullivan 
received a letter from Washington, informing him that a large 
body of troops had just set out from New York, probably for tho 
relief of Newport ; upon which, it was determined to retreat from the 
island. 

8. The retreat was conducted with great skill, and was accom- 
plished during the night of the 30th of August. It was, most 
undoubtedly, a lucky escape; for Sir Henry Clinton, with four 
thousand men, arrived next day, and a little longer stay on the 
island would probably have been fatal. General Sullivan's troops 
were chiefly raw recruits and militia, not yet inured to the business 
of war. 

9. The British troops from New York, not being wanted at 
Rhode Island, proceeded along the coast of Massachusetts to New 
Bedford and Martha's Vineyard. Their avowed object was to seize 
the American privateers, which were known to be in the habit of 



8. Where was the American army ? 4. What effect had the storm ? What did General 
Sullirando? S How did the French fleet disappoint the Americans? 6. What did 
the British troops then do? 7. What did General Sullivan hear from Washington? 
What was determined ? 8. What of the retreat? Why was their escape a fortuHats 
one ? a How did the British troops now occupy themselves? What happened at N«w 
Hav«a} 
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iwoTtm^ to New Bedford ; but they did not sciuple to bnn 
Iiousea, milk, buna, &c. At Fair Haven thej leoeiTod » 
■nd were gUd to letro&t. 



CHAPTER CXn. 
TrumMl, the Painter. 



1. Ohi eicellent yoong officei, who waa very active in the Amsn- 
can army, under (General Sullivan, during this period of the war in 
Rhode laland, deserves something more than a mere passing notice. 
The person referred to viaa Major John Trumbull, of Connecticut; 
afterwards Colonel Trumbull, the celebrated painter. 

3. Colonel Trumbull was first introduced to the army at an adja 
tant of militia, under General Spencer, of Connecticut, a relatitm t^ 
Governor Trumbull, hia fether. It was soon after the battle of 
Lexington. The tegirnent to which he belonged, being attached 
to General Thomas' division of the army, was stationed at Rox- 

3. Here they were sometimea annoyed by the fire of the enemy, 
especially on the day of the battle of Bunker's HtU. Hearing the 
firmj that day, General Spencer's regiment was drawn up in fiiU 
view of the Bcitiah iroops, posted on Ihe " Neck ;" upon which the 
latter opened a fire on them. Most of the balls passed over theii 
beads ; one of them, however, came so near a soldier, standing by 
TrumboU, that, without being touched by it, he fell. 

CXIL — I. WhMDf Jobn Trumbull 1 3 Ho 
tm •uiiniMd) 3. Duciltw ibe )Uuailoo nt t> 
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4. Trumbull ikought the soldier was only lightened,' and j^ule 
imc get up ; but be said he was not able, and tbat he should die. The 
soldiers took him to the surgeon, but there was no wound, nor the 
slightest bruise. But he di^. The heart and large vessels near it 
were full of thick, dark blood. He was evidently kSled by the force 
— the unnd, as it is called — of the ball. 

5. Soon after this, Washington wae desirous of obtaining a cor^ 
rect plan of the enemy's works about the " Neck.'' As Co jone 
Trumbull was known to be apt at drawing, a brother of his, in the 
army, advised him to take this opportunity of introducing himself to 
the favorable notice of the American conunander ; and he profited by 
the suggestion. 

6. By creeping along, under cover of the fences and high grass, he 
could approach so near as to sketch their works with a good deal of 
accuracy. A British deserter came into camp about this time, and 
gave Washington the desired information ; but Trumbull's drawings 
were also consulted, and found to agree with the soldier's story 
Colonel Trumbull was, soon after this, made Washington's second 
aid-de-camp. 

7. On going to New York with Washington,- soon afler the 
British left Boston, he accepted the office of adjutant, with the rank 
of colonel, to Greneral Gates, at the north, and was with him till 
after the surrender of Burgoyne. His services in the army were 
greatly enhanced by his skill in drawing, and were appreciated by the 
oMcers and the public. 

8. After this he was a short time with Washington again, not 
long after his success at Trenton ; but was soon sent out with General 
Arnold to Rhode Island. He was there till March, 1777, when he 
left the army, and returned to his father's, at Lebanon, Connecticut, 
Some time in the course of the year, he went to Boston, to perfect 
himself in the art of painting. 

9. When the Americans began to plan an attack on Newport, 
Colonel Trumbull left Boston, and again entered the army as a volun- 
teer aid to General Sullivan. After the army had crossed over to the 
north end of Rhode Island, and was skinnishing with the enemy, he 
was employed more than once in the most dangerous services; 
which, however, he performed with the greatest boldness and faith- 
fulness. 

10. One day, when the skirmishing had begun early in the morn- 
ing, and Trumbull, in the discharge of his duty, was carrying an 
order to one of the officers, the wind blew off his hat. As he did not 
think it safe to dismount for the sake of a hat, he tied a white hand- 
kerchief round his head, and wore it all day. 

11. "Being mounted," says he, "on a superb bay horse, in a 
summer dress of nankeen, with this head-dress, never was aid-de- 
camp exposed more to danger than I was, during that entire day, 

■oWier? 6. What did Washington wish to obtain? 8. What did Trumbull do tot 
Washincrton ? 7. What office did he hold under General Gates ? 8. Where did he next 
B»7 When did he leave the army? 9. When does he again appear upon the field f 
10. TrII the story of Trumbull when his hat blew off. U. Give his account ef hk 
perils and bis escape. 12. Where did he then go 7 
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from daylight to dusk.*' Yet he escaped without the sliig^hi 
injury. '* I thank thee," he adds, *' O, thou, Most High, for thou 
hast oovered my head in the day of battle !" 

13. This interesting young man left the army again, immediately^ 
after General Sullivan's retreat, and returned to Connecticut. One 
more anecdote concerning him will be given in connection with thm 
account of the captuiv and execution of Major Andro 



CHAPTER CXIIL 
Massacre at Wyoming, 

1. The sayages on the frontier, during the year 1778, were er- 
oeedingly troublesome. There was a li^utiful settlement on the 
eastern branch of the Susquehannah river, comprising four townships, 
each five miles square, and so thickly peopled that, according to some 
statements, it had already furnished one thousand men to the conti- 
nental army. 

2. This district of Wyoming was settled by Connecticut people, 
who carried with them th6ir industrious habits, and were very pros- 
perous and happy. They lived in the shade of their own forest trees 
m summer ; and in winter, by their own bright and warm firesides. 
Their bams were filled with grain and com, and their green pastures, 
by the river banks, were spotted with sheep. 

3. Excited, as it is supposed, by the tones, the Indians fixed an 
evil eye on these settlers ; but, to prevent suspicion, first sent mes- 
sages of peace and friendship. Suspicion, however, was now raised, 
and the settlers applied to Washington for an armed force, to protect 
them ; but it was too late. Early in July, four hundred Indians, with 
more than twice that number of tories and half-blood Englishmen, 
came upon the settlement and destroyed it. 

4. They were headed by Brandt, a cruel half-breed Indian, and 
John Butler, a tory. The officers only were dressed in British uni- 
form ; the rest were all painted and dressed like the Indians. The 
colonists, in their apprehension of what might happen, had built a few 
small forts, and gathered their families and some of their effects into 
them. 

6. The savages and savage-looking whites now appeared beforv 
one of the forts, which was commanded by a cousin of Butler, and 
demanded its surrender. They persuaded its commander to come out 
to a spot agreed upon, in the woods, for the purpose, as they said, of 
making peace. He accordingly marched to the spot with four hun- 
dred men ; but not an Indian or a tory was to be found there. 

6. They pressed on through the dark paths of the forest, but still 

CXIIL — 1. What of the Mvagmr? 2. Describe the district of Wyomiaf. 3. What 
l9ok place between the aeitlers and the Indians? 4. Who headed the savafaa f What 
JwdtlMColoniaudone} fi. What did the oavagea than do f 6. Describe tlia aiaufbtac. 
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oo one was to be found. At last they saw thcmseHes sriddenly 
surrounded by the enemy. The savages were in every bush, and 
sprang out upon them with terrible yells. All but sixty of these foui 
hundred men were murdered in the most cruel manner. 

7. The enemy now went back to Kiagston, the village, and, to 
strike the people with as much horror as they could, hurled over the 
gates to them the reeking scalps of their brothers, husbands and 
Withers. The distressed people now iRquired of Butler, the leader 
oi the tories, what terms he would give them. He answered only 
— "the hatchet." 

8. They fought as long as possible, but the enemy soon enclosed 
the fort with dry wood, and set it on fire. The unhappy people 
within — men, women, and children — all perished in the feaiful 
blaze. The whole country was \hen ravaged, and all the inhabitants 
who could be found were scalped ; the houses, crops, and orchards 
were burned; and even the tongues of the domestic animals were 
eut out, and the poor creatures left to perish. 

9. This was one of those bloody deeds which the Indians are so 
apt to perpetrate, especially when led on by designing white men. 
The saoie company of Wyoming murderers committed other acts of 
violence than those above related. They were, however, at length 
invaded and humbled, and made willing to remain at peace on almost 
any terms. 

10. Afler the treaty, the petty chiefs of the New York and Penn* 
i^lvaiua Indians occasionally came to the camp to see Washington, 
whom they called their Great Father. Washington, in showing them 
his army, rode before them on his own fine gray war-horse, while 
they followed on miserable horses, without saddles and ahnost with- 
out bridles, and wore nothing but dirty blankets. 



CHAPTER CXIV. 
The War in Georgia, 

1. Therk was little hard fighting, this year, between the regulai 
troops of the two great contending armies, except what has been 
mentioned. The only additional movements, worthy of notice, were 
the invasion of Georgia from two very difi^rent points — Florida and 
New York. 

2. During the summer, two parties of British regulars and Ameri- 
can refugees made a sudden and rapid incursion from Florida into 
Georgia. One of the parties, advancing to a fort in Sunbury, sum- 
moned it to surrender ; but, on receiving from the commander the 
laconic answer, " Come and take it," they abandoned the enterprise. 

T. What waa then done In the village ? 8. What became of the <nhabiUnt« J f. What 
■f these bleody murderers ? 10. What waa Washington called by the chiefs " _ ^ 
CXIV. — I. What of the ittrvAon of Georgia % 2. Describe the incursion mto Oeorgf •» 

18 ' 
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3. The other party went towards Sayannah, but, after meeting 
with many attacks from the militia as they passed along, and hearing 
of the failure of the other party, they returned. In their return, they 
burned the church and nearly every house in the village of Medway, 
and carried off the slaves, cattle and other property. 

4. This was followed by an expedition from Geo^a and Soulh 
Carolina, of two thousand men^ chiefly militia, into Florida. They 
proceeded to a fort on the river St. Mary's, which they destroyed, 
and then, after some skirmishing, advanced towards St. Augustine. 
But a mortal sickness having attacked the troops and swept away one 
fourth of them, the survivors returned. 

5. The second invasion of Georgia was undertaken much later 
in the season tlian the former. On the 27th of November, Colonel 
Campbell, with two thousand British troops, left New York, and, 
in three weeks, landed at the mouth of the Savannah river. Near 
Savannah, were six hundred reguhir American troops and a few militia. 

6. The British, being about to make an attack, were shown, by a 
negro, a private path leading to the rear of the American forces, of 
which they availed themselves. The latter, finding the enemy both 
in their front and rear, attempted to fly, but were mostly taken or 
slain, and the fort and town of Savannah fell into British hands. 

7. The victory at Savannah was followed up. as closely as possible 
by the British troops, and the fort at Sunbury soon surrendered to 
them and the Florida forces. The combined troops of New York and 
St. Augustine now held, and for some time continued to hold, posse»- 
sion of the state. 

8. Such of the Americans as had been taken prisoners, during the 
war between Britain and the United States, and had not yet been 
exchanged, were kept in prison-ships, in New York and elsewhere, 
and in jails in England. Those in prison-ships often suffered ex- 
tremely, and many died of their sufferings and by disease. Great and 
just complaint, in regard to their treatment, was made both at home 
and abroad. 

9. Just at the close of the year 1778, a meeting was held in London 
for the relief of the American prisoners confined in British jails, of 
which there were about one thousand. Subscriptions were opened, 
both in London and the country. By January 10, 1779, the subscrip- 
tions amounted to three thousiemd eight hundred and fifteen pounds 
seventeen shillings and sixpence, or nearly nineteen thousand dollars. 
I'hese proceedings, on the part of the people of the hostile country; 
are sufficient evidences of the inhumanity suflfered by the American 
prisoners. 

3. Avhat of another party? 4. What of the expedition Into Florida f 5. Deecribe iIm 
•econd invasion of Georgia. 6. Who betrayed Savannah into the hands of the British i 
T. Who held the keys of the state? 8. What of the Americau visonen? d What 
"" Jone in London I 
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CHAPTER CXV. 
The Britiih at Charleston. . 



General Lincoln, 

1. Near the close of 1778, General Lincolnhad heeii appointed to 
take the command of the army at the south. He was an excellent 
offiocc ; and having been next in command to General Gates, in the 
movements against Ilurgoyne in the north, was there active, £uthful 
and auccessful in all his operations. 

2. Very early in the year 1779, he proceeded to the post asBigneil ' 
him. As Georgia was now overrun by the British troops, he took 
his stand on the northern side of the Savannah river. Soon after 
hia arrival, a detachment of fiiteen hundred North Carolina militia 
and sixty regular troops, under General Ash, having crossed t)ie 
river, were defeated by General Prevost with great loss. 

3. Bat General Lincoln, nothing daunted, marched his arroy 
towards Augusta, the head quarters of General Prevost. His whole 
fon;es now amounted to live thousand. Genera] Prevost, with twenty 
four hundred men, left Augusta, about the same time, for Charleston. 
Ah Ijncoln supposed this to be a feint to draw him irom his design, 
he continued Ms march. ^ 

4. When the British were iliout half way ftom Angnsta to 
Charleston they halted two or tliree days, which gave time for 
putting the latter in a state of defence. All the honses in the 
■ubmbs were burnt, cannon were placed aroand the city at prop« 
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interrals, and a force of three thousand three hundred men 
assembled for its defence. 

5. The enemy reached the city and summoned it to surrender on 
the 12th of May. The inhabitants contrived to spend the day in 
parleying, before^ they gare an answer, that they might gain time. 
When, however, they were told that if they surrendered, it must be 
as prisoners of war, the negotiation terminated, and they prepared. 
for an assault. 

6. To their surprise, however, no attack was made, and the British, 
during the following night, withdrew their forces, and, crossing 
Ashley Ferry^ encamped near the sea. General Lincoln soon arrived, 
and stationed his forces near Charleston, unwilling to risk a general 
battle if he could help it. 

7. However, he was not disposed to be idle, and learning the weak 
state of a British fort at Stone Ferry, he advanced against it with 
twelve hundred men. The Americans had the advantage in the fight, 
though they thought it necessary to retreat soon afterward. General 
Prevost, about the same time, left the vicinity of Charleston^ and 
his main army retreated to Savannah. 



CHAPTER CXVL 

American Attack on Savannah. 

1. Count D^Estaino, after his fleet had refitted in Boston, sailea 
for the West Indies, where he remained till the next summer. He 
arrived on the coast of Georgia so unexpectedly to the British, that, 
before they were ready to meet him, he had captured one man of war 
of fifty guns, and three frigates. 

2. General Lincoln h^ long expected him, and when it was 
known that he had arrived, he marched with his regular t:^ps and 
a considerable body of Carolina and Georgia militia to Savannah. 
Before he arrived, however, D'Estaing was there, and had summoned 
the place to surrender. 

3. General Prevost, on receiving the summons, asked for a day 
to consider it, which was granted. In the mean time, however, 
receiving a reinforcement of eight hundred men, his courage was so 
much increased that he determined to defend himself to the last. 

4. On the morning of October 4, the American and French forces 
laid siege to the place, and, on the 9th, a direct assault was made, 
vrJiich was repulsed. The invaders rallied, and a desperate battle 
was kept up for some time, when the French and Americans were 
obliged to retire with a very heavy loss. Of the former, six hundred 

Charleston? 6. What did ihe French now do 7 What of General Lincoln? 7. Wha 
engaf ement was there at Sione Ferry ? (General Prevost ? 

CXVI. — 1. What of Count D'Estaing? 2. What did General Lincoln then dof 
IL How was General Prevost aacouragedl 4. Daacribe the niaaulU WJmt wm ite 
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thirtyHBeren were kiUed or wounded ; of the lattez, two honimd 
ind forty-one. 

5. Count Pulaski, the Polish nohleman, was wounded in the hatde, 
md soon afterward died. He was a brave man. He was one of 
those who carried off King Stanislaus from his capital, and who, in 
consequence of this act, after the king made his escape, were pio- 
seribed as outlaws. Congress ordered a monument to be erected to 
his memory. 

0. The attack on Savannah was doubtless ill-judged and premature. 
It M^as hastened on by D'Estaing. Had the siege been conducted 
iiore slowly it might have been successful. After the siege was 
niised, nearly all the American troops went to their homes, and D'Esf- 
taing reembarked and sailed for Europe. 



CHAPTER CXVII. 
TAe War in Connecticut. — General Putnam. 

1. The northern department of the American army had chiefly 
wintered near the Hudson — some on the New Jersey side, and some 
on the other. Two brigades were as high up as West Point. 
Three brigades were also quartered near Danbury, in Connecticut. 

2. Thus arranged with regard to New York, they could not only 
watch the movements of the enemy, but keep up a communication 
with each other, and be able to act in concert, should it be necessary. 
General McDougall commanded in the Highlands, and Greneral Putnam 
at Danbury. llie British forces in New York were conunanded bv 
General Clinton. 

3. In the spring of 1779, a British force was sent to ravage tlie 
coasts of Virginia. They destroyed everything in their way — 
villages, shipmng, and stores. They also seized on large quantities 
of tobacco. ' Being asked by the Virginians what sort of a war this 
was, their general replied, that '* all rebels must be so treated." 

4. Indeed, it seemed to be a leading object with the British, this 
rear, to distress and impoverish the Americans as much as they could, 
m Older, as they themselves said, " to render the colonies of as little 
use as possible to each other in their new connections.'' They plun 
dered, consumed, and destroyed as much as they could, both at the 
north and at the south. 

5. A month or two alter the foregomg ravages were oommitied 
in Virginia, General Tryon was sent out to vaake similar ravages on 
tlie coast of Connecticut. In expectation of an attack, the miUtia of 

French and American loss ? 5. What can you say of Oount Pulaski f 6. Waa tha 
att ack o n Savannah well-timed f What of the American and French troopi? 

CXYIL — 1. Where were the American army stationed ? 2. Were they amDced con- 
veniently 9 Who commanded at the Highlands ? Who at Danbury % 3. What waa 
(bna iQr the British in 1779) 4. What seemed to be a leading objeet with themf 

14 
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Pkiiield were mmiteted and in urns. Tryon eame to the spot* 
ordered them to surrender, and gave them an hour to consider hi* 
proposal ; but, in the mean time, laid most of the town in ashes. 

6. At New Haven, all possible damage was done. The harbor 
was covered with feathers poured out from beds. Desks, trunks, 
chests and closets were broken open; the women were robbed of 
their buckles, rings, bonnets and aprons. East Haven was afterwards 
burnt, and Norwalk shared a similar fate. 

7. Near Stamford, the British, with some fifteen hundred men, 
came suddenly upon General Putnam, who had no other means of 
defence than one hundred and fifty militia and two pieces of cannon. 
But with these alone, this brave officer was almost a match for them 
for some time. At last, however, he ordered his men to retreat to a 
neighboring swamp. 

8. For himself, being hard pressed, he rode at full gallop down a 
steep rock. Nearly one hundred steps had been hewn in it, Uke a 
flight of stairs, for the people to ascend in going to church. The 
cavalry, who were pursuing him, stopped at the brink and discharged 
their pistols, but dared -not follow him. He escaped with a buUet- 
hole through his hat. 

9. This year, also, in July, a fleet of thirty-seven small vessels and 
fifteen hunted militia, under Generals Wadsworth and Lowell, was 
fitted out from Boston to drive the British from the Penobscot river, 
in Maine, where they had collected and built a fort. It was at a 
place called Bagaduce, now Castine. The expedition did not vao 
ceed. 



CHAPTER CXVin. 
Anecdote of La Fayette, 

1. An anecdote of La Fayette, which belongs to this year, deserveii 
to be preserved in connection with the history of the United States. 
He had intended to make a visit to France towards the close of the 
year 1778, but had been detained several months by sickness. Again 
he was detained awhile longer at Boston, to wait for the frigate 
Alliance to be got roady, in which he was to sail. 

2. The government of Massachusetts offered to complete the num- 
ber of men which was necessary to man the Alliance, by impress- 
ment — a measure that had been sometimes resorted to during the 
war ; but La Fayette was too benevolent to permit this. At last, the 
crew was made up by other and more merciful means. 

6. What of G«n6ral Trjon? 6. What ravages were committed at New Harenf East 
Hovea and Norwalk 7 7. What was done near Sumford ? 8. Describe Putnam's 
escape. 9. What fleet was fitted out in Boston, and for what purpose ? 
CXVIII. - 1. What did La Fayette intend in 1778 ? 2. What did the goTemment oflbf 
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1. Tke Sonwnet, a riztir-fbor gnn ship, bad bem wradnd oa At 

toaat of New England, and part of her men had found theii way to 
Boston. Some of theee men oflered to go in the Alliance. There 
were volunieeis, also, from among the prisoners. Added to IheM 
were a few French Beamen. 



La FagtlU. 

4. Witii thii motley crew, English, French and AmeiicM, and 
strangers in great part to each other and to the ship. La Fayette, in 
nmple but vnwise confidence, trusted himself, and the vessel sailed 
the 11th of January. They had a tempestuous passage, but nothing 
happened worth relating till they were within two days' sail of the 
English coast. 

6. Here a conspiracy was formed by the English part of the crew, 
amounting (o seventy or eighty men, to kill the ofhcers, seize the 
vessel, and take it into an English port. The British government had 
In &ct passed a law, some time before this, to encourage acts of mu- 
tiny, by the offer of a reward to all such crews as would run away 
with Annertcan ships. 

6. The intentions of the conspirators appear to hava been as bloody 
as they could be. The work of dea^ was to have been bejiun pre- 
cisely at four o'clock of the afternoon of February 2. The sitinal to 
begin the work was the cry of " Sail-ho!" which it was well known 
would bring the olTicera and passengeiB upon the quarter deck, whera 
they could be seized in a body. 

7. The captain was to tmve been put into a boat, withont food, 
water, oars or sails, heavily ironed, and turned loose upon the ocean. 
The gunner, carpenter and boatswain were to have been lulled on the 

Alli.reol 4, newr. , ., 
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Spot. The marine officer and surgeon were to have been hanged and 

quartered, and their bodies cast into the sea. 

8. The sailing master was to have been cut into morsels and 
thrown overboard. The lieutenants were to have had their choice, 
either to navigate the vessel to the nearest British port, or to walk 
overboard. The passengers were to have been confined and carried 
mto England as prisoners of war. 

9. Among the crew was an excellent young man, whom the 
mutineers took, from his accent, to be an Irishman, but who had 
become, in fact, an American. They had proposed their plan to 
him, and he haid learned their whole secret. About an hour before 
the massacre was to have taken place, he revealed the plot to 
La Fayette and the captain, who immediately took measures to pre- 
vent it. * 

10. The officers and passengers were informed what was going 
on, as well as such other men as could be trusted. A few minutes 
before four o'clock, the officers, passengers, and American seamen 
rushed on deck, with drawn swords and other weapons, and thirty ox 
forty of the mutineers were seized and put in irons. The crime was 
eonfessed, the mutineers were secured, and the ship soon arrived at 
Brest, in France. It was proposed to punish them ; but the noble- 
minded La Fayette insisted on exchanging them as mere prisoners of 
war. 



CHAPTER CXIX. 
The ContineTital Money. 

1, The year 1779 was leas distinguished for splendid or brilliant 
achievements by either of the two great contending nations, than any 
year had been since the commencement of the war ; and this, too, 
notwithstanding the alliance of the United States with France. One 
cause of this, among many others, was the troubles which now began 
to be experienced tlus year about paper money. 

2, The history of money, in connection with these states, is quite 
curious. Going back to 1643, we find the general court of Massa* 
chusetts ordering that wampumpeog, or the Indian wampum, should 
pass current in the pavment of debts, to the amount of forty shillings, 
except taxes ; the white wampumpeog at eight for a penny, the bl^k 
at four. 

3, The first mint for coining money in New England was erected 
in 1C52. The money coined was shillings, sixpences and three* 

was to have been done with the ofRcers of the ship? What was to have been the fi^ 
of the passengers? 9. How was the infamous plot defeated? 10. What means were 
taken ut diaarm the mutineen? Where did the ship land? What was done with tha 
pnsonera? 

CXIX. — 1. Whj was the year 1779 less distinguished than many others harl been? 
B What was used as noAey in 1643 ? 3. WhMi was tlie first mint eractad? What wa 
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p«nee« The law ordered that thej should have V, 
tree on one tide, and New England and the value of the coin on th« 
other. This currency continu^ not only to be used but to be coined, 
for thirty jeaiB or more. 



CoBtinestal mantj/. 

4. Bills of credit, or paper money, appear to hare been toaetl 
bj Carolina, in tlie year 1706. Soon aiui the enusaion, the Taltw 
of the money fell one third; one' hundred and fifty pounda of Cuo- 
lina currency being vrorth only one hondred pounds in Englisli 
coin. Happily, the emiseion was only eight thouBBod pounds. How- 
ever, in ITIB, the Sautb Cajvlina legislature issued forty-eight thou- 
sand pounds, in theee bills of credit, to de&ay the expenses of theii 

5. About the year 1891, during tiio progress of Kjng William's 
war, Massachusetts issued bilte of credit to pay the troops. Connectir 
out. New York and New Jersey followed in train, in 1709, and issued 
their paper money, and for ^e same reason, viz., to pay the expenses 
of their Indian wars. The legialalure of Georgia issued paper bills 
of credit to the amount of seven thousand four hundred snd ten pounds 
sterling, in 1760. There were also some other instances in the colo- 
nies of the same sort. 

6. The first emission of bills of credit by congress was in Jane, 
1775, The amount was two millions of doUais. Eighteen mon^ 
afterward, twenty millions of dollars more were issued ; and mill later, 
a larger quantity ; in all, three hundred and seventy-five millions. 
The states also issued many millions. In 1780, at least two hundred 
m^hons of contmental money were in circulation. 

Itu monoy cohioIJ 4. When wu piper ITiane7 firal Inan]) What tOKl hail Mm 
inJuoi inei WhuuDounlwuiHugdf Hnnainck 
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7. The confederation was indeed pledged to ledeem tlieae bills, ami 
each colony its proportion of them, by the year 1779. Nevertheleesi 
they began to lose their value in 1777, and by the year 1778, the 
period to which, in the progress of our history, we have now arrived, 
five or six dollars of it would only pass for one. 

8. But this was only the beginning of its depreciation. In 1779, 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight dollars of it were only worth one of hard 
money, and in 1780 it was fifty or sixty for one. By the middle, of 
this year, the bills almost ceased to circulate ; and when they did 
circulate, it was at less than a hundredth part of their nominal value, 
sometimes less than the five hundredth. 

9. Yet congress had ordered that they should be a lawful tender 
for the payment of debts, at their full nominal value, and the soldiers 
were to be paid in them. Why should not a war be poorly sustained 
with such a miserable public currency? 

10. How could men be raised to fight, even for their homes and 
fi!resides, when the money in which they were to be paid would not 
support their femilies? Six months' pay of a soldier, m 1779, would 
not provide bread for his family for a month ; nor the pay of a colonel 
** purchase oats for his horse." 

11. There were many causes which operated to produce this un- 
heard-of depreciation of a currency which the nation was bound to 
redeem. 1. Too much of it was issued. 2. The quantity was greatly 
increased by counterfeits and forgeries. 3. It was for the pecuniary 
advantage of public agents — since they received a commission pro- 
portioned to the amount of their purchases for the army •— to pay high 
prices. 4. There was a doubt of the ability of the states to pay these 
notes, as well as a distrust of the faith of the states, in respect to their 
redemption. 

12. But whatever the causes may have been, and however promis 
mg its first effects, no measure of congress produced more mischief, 
in the end, by weadcening and destroying public confidence, than this 
same continental money. It may be difiicult, however, to say by 
what other means the war could have been sustained. 



CHAPTER CXX. 

Capture of Stony Point and Patdus Hook. 

1. Thkrb were two brilliant and somewhat decisive actions in the 
ficinity of New York, during the year 1779. One of these was the 
capture of Stony Point, a strong miUtary post on the west bank of the 
Hudson, guarded by aliout six hundred British troops. Anxious to 

What happened In 17777 In 1778? 8. Describe the depreciation of these bills. 9. What 
had congress ordered f 10. Give some idea of the insufficiency of this monej for sup* 
port. 11. What were the causes of this depreciation of currency > 12. What of tba 
measure of conereas concerning continental money % 
SOL — 1 Wbon is Stony Point? What did vlfMliingtoii do f & What of e«atnl 
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regain this post, Washington deputed Creneral Wayne, "with twelv* 
hundred men, chiefly New Englandem, to make the attempt. 

8. General Wayne set out on the 15th of July, and, at evening, 
halted a mile or two from the fort to make his arrangements. One 
hundred and fifty Tolunteers, guarded hy twenty picked men, were to 
march in front of the rest. They were ordered to proceed in perfect 
cilence, with unloaded guns and fixed bayonets. 

3. The attempt was perilous. One disorderly fellow persisted in a 
determmation to load his gun, for which he was killed by his, captain 
on the spot. The fort was defended by a deep swamp, covered with 
water. The troops marched through it, waist deep. The British 
opened upon them a tremendous fire of musketry and artillery ; still, 
the Americans were not allowed to fire a gun. 

4. But their success was complete. The fort was carried at the 
point of the bayonet, and its surviving defenders all taken. The 
Americans lost about a hundred men, in the onset, of whom seven- 
teen were of the twenty picked guards who went in front of the rest. 
The British had sixty-eight killed — the rest surrendering at discre- 
tion. 

5. Greneral Wayne was among the wounded of the Americans. 
As they were entering the fort, a musket-ball cut a gash in his fore- 
head. He fell, but rose upon one knee, and said, *' Forward, my 
brave fellows, forward." Then, in a low voice, he said to one of his 
aids, *^ Assist me ; if I die, I will die in the fort !" But the wound 
proved less severe than was at first expected. 

6. Greneral Wayne was a truly brave man. He was at this time 
about thirty-five years of age ; but, though young, he was old in war 
—having been continually employed in the most active services of his 
country, for four years. He had been in Canada, at Ticonderoga, at 
Brandy wine, Grermantown, Monmouth, and several, other points of 
great hazard and danger. 

7. For this brilliant attack on Stony Point, congress gave thanks 
to Washington who contrived it, and a gold med^ to Wayne who 
executed it. But the army gained, with the fort, something besides 
mere honor. A large quantity of military stores, of which they stood 
in great and almost perishing need, fell into their hands. 

8. This successful adventure was followed, in a few days, by 
another. Major Lee, with three hundred men, made a descent upon 
Paulus Hook, a British post, on the New Jersey shore, opposite New 
York, which he completely surprised and carried, with but two men 
killed and three wounded. 

Wayne? What was to be the march of the troops f 3. What happened among the sol 
«Hen f Deacribe the attack upon the fort. 4. What was the success of the Americans I 
Their loas? What of the British lose) 5. Describe General Wayne's conduct whea 
wounded. 6. Oive some account of him. 7. What rewards did confresa gira f Wbaft 
Jld tlM tnay obtain f 8. What exploit waa perlbrmMi by Major Lee } 



CHAPTER CXXI. 

Thti War with the Indians. 

1. The history of events In the United States, for the year 1779 
would be incomplete without some further accounts of the war witk 
the Indians. These, except in the vicinity of Wyoming, were yet 
very troublesome. 

2. In April and May of this year, a small body of men from Fort 
Schuyler marched against the Onondaga Indians, and burnt their 
village, consisting of about fifty houses, with a large quantity of pro* 
visions, without Uie loss of a single man. They aliBO took thirty-four 
prisoners. 

3. Detached parties of men were also sent out against the Indians 
on the borders of South Carolina, and in the neighborhood of Pitt»* 
burg, Pennsylvania. On the frontier of South Carolina, eight 
Indian towns were destroyed; and in the neighborhood of Pitts- 
burg, a number of Indian huts and about five hundred acres of 
com. 

,4. The *' Six Nations," as they were called, had promised to be 
neutral in the war ; but, except the Oneidas, they becWe at length 
quite troublesome — plundering, burning, and murdering. They were 
instigated, no doubt, by the British agents. Greneral Sulhvan, with a 
part of the American army, was at length sent out against them. He 
arrived in their country in August. 

5. The Indians, aware of his approach, had fortified themselves 
after the English fashion. They defended themselves most manfully 
against the attack of General Sullivan for more than two hours. 
They were, however, finally driven from the position, and their vil- 
lages, gardens, com and fruits, were destroyed. 

6. Still it was in the power of detached parties of the Indians to do 
much mischief. In July, about the time of the Wyoming massacre, 
Brandt, the half-blood chief, with a body of Indians and tories, burnt 
ten houses and killed forty-four men at Minisink settlement, near tiio 
Hudson. The bones of those who fell there, after whitening in the 
sun forty-three years, were, in 1823, collected and buried, with much 
ceremony. 

CZXL — 1. What of th0 Indians in the United Sutes? 8. What attack was raada 
apon the Onondaga Indiana 9 3. What other attacks were made upon the Indians ? 4. 
What of the " Six Nations?" Who was sent against them ? 6. How did the Indiana 
Mend themselyes 9 6. What outrages were committed by Brandt 7 
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CHAPTER CXXn. . 

Surrender of CharlestatL 

1. Tkk greater part of the American aimy at the north had wi» 
Isred in Morristown, New Jersey. There were, it is true, strong 
detadunents at West Point, and other posts about the Hudson, and a 
body of cavalry in Connecticut. Little was done on either side during 
the winter, which .was one of unusual seyerity. In truth, the sufifer- 
ings of the army were so great that Washington, at times, thought of 
dii^anding them. 

2. The army, for the campaign of 1780, was fixed by congress at 
thirty-five thousand two hundred and eleven ; of which each state was 
t# furnish its proportion by the first day of April. But it was easier 
to ooUeet an army on paper than actually to procure the enlistments. 
Only ten thousand four hundred men could be mustered in April; 
while the British force, at New York, was seventeen thousand three 
hundred. 

3. Nor was the condition of the American army at all encouraging. 
Their wages were five months in arrears ; their food was scanty, and 
sometimes bad ; they had no sugar, tea, wine, spirits, or medicine , 
aad, worst of all, no pro^;>ect before them of anything better. 

4. Bad as the circumstances were, however, the spring was spen 
in preparation for war. In AprU, La Fayette returned from France, 
with the cheering intelligence that a large land and naval force might 
soon be expected &om that country. They did not arrive till July ; 
and, until their arrival, the wax at the north was confined to a little 
skirmishing. 

5. But not so at the south. Sir Henry Clinton, with seven thou- 
sand or eight thousand men, had landed at Savannah, early this year, 
and sailed from that place to attack Charleston, which, at the time, 
was defended by the commander-in-chief of the army of the south. 
General Lincoln, and Governor Rutledge. He opened his batteries 
upon the city April 2. 

6. The American forces amounted to about five thousand men ; 
and they had four hundred pieces of artillery. But the ibrces of the 
enemy were much greater, and the siege was carried on with spint. 
On the eleventh of May, the Americans concluded to surrender ; — 
not, however, till near one hundred of their number had been slain, 
and one hundred and forty wounded. 

7. On the 14th of April, while the siege of Charleston was going 
on, a body of American cavalry and militia was surprised by the 
British at Monk's Comer, thirty-two miles from Charleston, and 

GXXn. — 1. Where was the most part of the American army ? Where were stron( 
detachmentef What of suffering? 2. What of the army? What men were actually 
xaised? What was the British force? a What was the condition of the army) 
1 What news was brought by La Fayette? What of the war at the north? 6. What 
was goine on at the south? 6. What were the forces of the two parties ? What did 
*• iamamam Modihie U do ? r. Wbert wwa tbof surprised Iw the Rrltish? WlM 
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disperaed. Fort Moultrie, also, on Sullivan's Idand, had suirandend 
the same day to the British naval forces. 

8. Another misfortune befel the American army at the south, cm 
the 29th of May. Lord Gomwallis, who commanded a division ot 
the British troops, near the Santee river, detached a body of his men 
to a place in North Carolina, called the Waxhaws, and completely 
cut off a corps of four hundred men, under Colonel Buffoxd ; only one 
hundred effecting their escape. 

9. The southern American army being now greatly reduced, the 
British found it easy to post garrisons in various parts pf Carolina, 
and to regard it as, in effect, conquered. Only four thousand men 
were deemed necessary to complete what they had so weU begun, 
and, with the rest of the army Sir Henry Clinton returned to New 
Vork. 

10. Meanwhile, the state, though overrun, was very fer from besg 
conquered. A partisan war was long kept up, sometimes with muoh 
spirit. Many gallant exploits were performed, and many petty vic- 
tories obtained, by Generals Sumpter, Marion, and others ; so that 
the British could hardly fail to learn that to gain a few victories and 
to conquer a country were very different things. 



CHAPTER CXXra. 
Battle near Camden. 

1. About this period. General Lincoln was superseded in the com- 
mand of the American army at the south, by General Grates. The 
Baron D'Kalb, a brave German officer, was second in the command. 
Their troops amounted to one thousand regular soldiers and three 
thousand militia. 

2. General Horatio Grates was an Englishman by birth, but had 
been often sent over to America, in the progress of the colonial wars. 
Somewhere between the years 1763 and 1770, he removed to Amer- 
ica and settled in Virginia. In 1775, he was made a brigadier general. 
He continued in the army — chiefly at the north-*— till the year 1780, 
when he was transferred to the south. 

3. At the time of the capture of Burgoyne, Gates was libout fifty 
years of age. This event made him extremely popular, while Wash- 
ington, less fortunate, was at this juncture rather unpopular. Efforts 
were made to remove Washington from the command of the army and 
supply his place by Grates, but they were as unsuccesedul as they 
were unreasonable. 

4. General Gates marched with his troops from North Carolina 
towards Charleston. On the road, six hundred or seven hundred 

N •fFortMo:3ltrief 8. What was done by Lord Corawallis f 9. What did the Britisk 
find it easy to accomplish % 10. What skirmishes were made at different times ? 

CXXin. -> 1. What of the army at the south? Tlieir commanders % 2. Gire some 
tOMunt of General Gates. 3. What sute of feeling was shown respecting Oatw 
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Vir^ia militia joined him. When near Camden, he was met by 
Lord Comwallis and two thousand reffular troops, who gave him 
battle. The Virginia militia and part of the others fled at the begin 
ning of the fight. The regular soldiers behaved well, but were finally 
overpowered by numbers. 

5. The battle was fought August 16, and was exceedingly seyere. 
Not only the battle-ground itself, but the fields, roads and swamps, 
(or many miles round, were covered, as it were, with the slain. Of 
the Americans, seven hundred and thirty-two were killed or captured ; 
and of the British, about half as many. Among the slain was the 
Baron D'Kalb, to whose memory congress ordered a monument to be 
erected. 

6. Another defeat soon followed. Greneral Sumpter, having taken 
a small fort, with about three hundred prisoners, and a large quantity 
of stores intended for the British army at Camden, was retreating 
with his booty up the Wateree river, when Colonel Tarleton, with a 
part of the British army, surprised him, rescued the prisoners, and 
killed, wounded or dispersed his whole force. 

7. But, after this long series of reverses, the tide of the southern r^ 
war began to turn. At a place called King's Mountain, the British 
were defeated, with but little lees on the part of the Americans. No 

less than eight hundred of their best troops were taken prisoners, with 
fifteen hundred stands of arms'. 

8. The British were also defeated, on the 12th of November, in a 
partial engagement at Broad river; and, again, eight days afterward, 
on Tiger river. The losses, however, in either of these two last 
engagements, were but trifling ; nor ^re the advantages gained of 
very great consequence. 

9. It has been seen in another place that little was done at the 
north during the early part of the year 1780. In June, about five 
thousand British soldiers, under General Kniphausen, plundered and 
Dumt several villages in New Jersey, and, in a few instances, com 
mitted the grossest acts of barbarity. 

10. The arrival of the French at Newport, July 10, 1780, with 
seven sail of the line, five frigates, five smaller vessels and several 
traneports, and about six thousand men, under Count Rochambeau, a 
spirited officer, infused new courage into the whole country, and per- 
haps gave a turn to the war. 

Waahin^n? 4. What of the march of General Oatee? What battle waa fought 9 
5. What waa the loss on both sides ? What of Baron D'Ealb ? 6. What of General 
Soinpter? Colonel Tarleton f 7. Where were the British defeated 9 8. Other defes is f 
9. Describe the pillaffa committed by the BrUish. 10. What aflbct had the airiral ol 
ibe Franch at NewpA % 
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CHAPTER CXXIV, 
Slavery in the United States* 

1. Onc Tictory was achiered this year, in the state of Pehnsylva 
sia, Df a very difl^rent kind from most of tt\e victories wnich weni 
gained about this period. Grateful for their own deliverdtice fron. 
slavery to Great Britain, the legislature passed an act foi Uie abolition 
of African slavery. 

2. The history of slavery in these states is at once curious and 
instructive. The royal ordinances of Spain, according to Bancroft, 
authorized negro slavery in America as early as 1501. In 1503, 
there were such numbers of Africans in the island of Hispaniola, that 
Ovando, the Spanish governor, entreated the king that their importa- 
tion miffht be no longer permitted. 

3. The first slaves brought to the United States were landed from 
a Dutch vessel at Jamestown, about the year 1619. They were 
twenty in number. In 1645, a ship, belonging to John Keyser and 
James Smith, sailed for Guinea, to trade for negroes ; but a cry was 
raised against them that they were malefactors and murderers. 

4. It is true that the articles of the early New England confed- 
eracy class persons among the spoils of war. The remnant of the 
Pequod Indians in Connecticut ; the captive Indians made by Waldron 
in New Hampshire ; a remnant of the tribe of Annawon, and even 
the orphan cluldren of King Philip, were all enslaved. In Virginia 
and Carolina, for one hundr^ years, the Indian tribes were not secure 
against the kidnapper. 

5. But however ready the public mind was to connive at the 
slavery of the Indian tribes, the importation of African slaves to 
Massachusetts was early regarded as an offence against God ^nd miin 
and the slave trade was at length forbidden under the penalty of 
death. In 1645, a negro, who had been enslaved near Portsmouth, 
was demanded, by the general court of Massachusetts, that he might 
be sent back to Africa. 

6. For many years, the Dutch were the principal means of bring- 
ing slaves to Virginia ; but, at length, others became involved in the 
traffic, and they were introduced, in spite of the laws, into all the 
colonies. The assembly of Maryland even passed an act, in 1671, 
for '' encouraging the importation of negroes and slaves." 

7. In 1701, the ** Guinea Company," for transporting slaves into 
the Spanish settlements of America, was establishei^. But the same 
year, the representatives of Boston were instructed to promote the 
custom of bringing white servants into the colony, in order to put a 



GXXIV. — 1. What was done by the legislature ? 2. When was slavery authoriied in 
America 7 3. When and how were the first slaves brought to the United States } What 
was done in 16457 4. What Indians were enslaved t 5. How was the importation of 
■laves regarded? What was thought of the slave trade? What took place in 1646? 
6. Whu of the OuUh } Wbal of tha assembly of Maryland % r. When was tha GuiMa 
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period to negio dayery. In 1703, in addition to former laws, Maass 
ehusetts imposed a heavy duty on every negro imported. 

8. Attempts were also made in Virginia, as early as 1699, to checl 
the slave trade, by the imposition of heavy duties. It was not, how 
ever, till 1778, tluit Virginia abolished the traffic in slaves by positive 
enactment. Connecticut, Rhode Island f Massachusetts and the othei 
states followed the example soon afterward. 

9. But, though the traffic was prohibited, the slaves increaseit 
rapidly, not only by a natural progress, but in various other ways 
In 1723, the slaves in South Carolina, consisting chiefly of negroes 
amounted to eighteen thousand — the whites being only fourteei 
thousand. In 1784, the whole number in the Union was six hundred 
thousand ; and, though the third congress prohibited the slave trade 
altogether, they have continued to increase, till the whole number is 
but little short of three millions. 

10. In 1740, the legislature of South Carolina passed an act, 
'* that whosoever shall teach or cause any slave or slaves to write, or 
shall use or employ any slave as a spribe, in any manner of writing 
whatsoever, shall, for every such oflfence, forfeit the sum of one hun- 
dred pounds sterling," in *' current money.*' Laws of a similar kind 
were subsequently passed in other colonies. 

11. In less than nine months, ending July 31, 1773, no less than 
six thousand four hundred and seventy-one African slaves were 
imported into South Carolina, and nearly all of them directly from 
Amca. But there was a current setting the other way shortly after- 
ward. When the British evacuated Charleston, in 1783, eight hun- 
dred slaves were shipped to the West Indies, and it is computed that 
the state lost, during the whole war, in this and other ways, about 
twenty-five thousand. 

12. Since the beginning of the present century, attempts have been 
made, both by legislation and benevolent effort, to open a door to the 
genend manumission of slaves in the United States, by establishing 
colonies in distant parts, especially on the western shore of Africa. 
Others, however, have opposed such efforts, and labored with much 
zeal in behalf of immediate and universal emancipation. 



CHAPTER CXXV. 
The Treason of Arnold. 

1. Wk come now to some of the most painfully interesthig events 
in tlie whole history of the American revolutionary vrar. These are 

Comnanf established 9 What wae done in Boston 7 Massachusetts f 8. What part did 
Virginia now act ? What other states followed her example ? 9. What of the inciiease 
of slaves? 10. What was done liy South Carolina? II. How many slaves were im- 
norted into South Carolina in nine months? How many were afterwards sent away^ 
12. Wliat eflbrts have been made for the slaves of late years ? 
CXXV. — 1. Who WAR Andr« ? 2. Give some account of Benedict Arnold. 3 Descnba 
19* 
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5. General Benedict Arnold was a native of Norwich, in Conneo 
tieat. Hia father was a man of doubtM integrity ; though hu had a 
food mother. His education was such merely aa the common schools 
of the place could give. While yet a lajj, he was apprenticed to a 
firm of druggiWs, in Norwich ; but he tan away sevewl times durinc 
bis apprenticeship, besides being, m other ways, a source of perpetual 
trouble to his friends. 

3. Everything pertaining to this early period of his life indicated > 
want, in him, ^ conscientiouineas ; — cruelty, ill-temper, and reck- 
leasnats with regard to the good or ill opinion of others. Robbing 
birds' nests, roairning and mingling young birds, to draw forth oiiea 
&om the old ones, vexing children, and calling them hard names, and 
even beating them, were among his frequent, if not daily, pastimes. 

4, He was also fond of daring, not to say dangerous, feats. For 
example, he sometimes took grain to a grist mill in the neighborhood, 
and, while waiting for the meal, he would amuse himself and astonish 
his playmates, by clinging to the arms of the large water>wheel and 
passing with it beneath and above the water. 

6. At the close of his apprenticeship, he commenced business as a 
druggist in New Haven. His enterprise and activity ensured succesa 
fur a time ; bnt his speculations ended in bankruptcy. He returned, 
it is true, to hia business ; but be was never esteemed for honesty oi 
solid integrity, either before or afterward. 

6. While an apprentice, he had once enlisted in the army; bat 
disliking his duties, had deserted. When the news of the battle ot 

hi fou^h. *. Whu u« Klin* of hIa faui' How did hi comoMnM tuilMMl 
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I^singtoB OMM, AiDold, who bad become a optaiii of whM wen 
■died the goremor'a guard, took occasion to hajangue the people, 
and call for volunteers. Sixty men joined him, and tbej set out for 
Cambridge. Uia eubeequent movements have been uluded lo in 
other chapten. 

7. The M of 1780 found him in ths'command of WeM Point, on 
the Hudson. Here he entered into an strangement with Sir Henry 
Clinton, the British commander in New York, to give op the men 
aims, stores, &c., at West Point, to the British. Such a teeult, had 
it not been foi a timely discovery of the plot, wonld donbtleu have 
been effected. 

S. What adds greatly to the wickedness of Arnold, in this matter, 
IS the fact that he had Uie entire coiilidence of Washington, by whom 
he had always been well treated, and also that he had solicited the 
command of West Pbint with a special view to the commission of 
this act of treachery. Had he betrayed Washiagton and his country 
in a moment of angry excitement, the case would have been &r dil- 



CHAPTER CXXVL 
Cloture of Major Andri. 



1 Th¥ affent employed ill Arnold's negotiations with Sir Henry 
Clinton was John Andie, adjutant general of the British army. He 

How wM ho msemed) 8. Wlal look plua while he wm in tho armj 1 WhM did n* 
doonhurinEOflliebilUiiDCLsiingian? 7. Whsldid l» offer u ds for Uw Brllliti M 
WwlPoinll 8. Wh«»ddedioihe wIcksdnMaof ArnoMt 
CXXTL — 1. WbUoTAndiil Whu alHip wu lUiiwud in the Hudm I a. Wlat 



IM CAPTU&K CV HAJUB ANDBB. 

WH u aooompliahed yoong' man, about twenty-nine jwn nf i^ 
To fsTor his conununications with Arnold, the Vulture, s BritnA 
eloop of wu, tiad been preiiously stationed in the Hudson, w neat 
West Point as it could be without exciting iuspicion. 

2. On the night of September 2 1st, a IxiaC was sent from the skora 
to bring Maj. Andr^. When it returned, Arnold met him at the beach, 
outside of the forts a! both anniea. Their busineea not being finished 
till it was loo near ipcming for Andr^ to return to the Vulture, he 
was obliged to conceal himself for the day within the American lines 

3. During his absence, the Vuiture had changed her poeitiou, and 
Andrf, unable to get on board, was compelled to set out for New 
York by land. Alter exchanging his uniform for a plain dress, uid 
receiiing a passport from Arnold, under the name of John Anderson, 
he set out on horseback, and made the best of his way down the river. 

4. He had the address, with the aid of his passport, to escape the 
•u«piciona of the guards and outposts <k the army. But when he came 
to Tarrytown, a small village ahout thirty miles north of Ne v York, 
on the east side of the river, he was met by three New York militia 
belongmg to a acoutiDg party, who, after ezaminioing rftis papers, 
allowed him to pass on. 

5. One of them, however, siiBpecliaB: from his appearance that all 
was not right, called him back. Andrl asked them where they wer« 
trom. "From down below," they replied. "So un I," said he. 
They then ariesled him ; upon which he owned he was a British 



Examiiuittan ef Andrt. 

otticer, and endeavored to bribe them to ^ease htm, by the offer of a 
purse of gold and his watch. 

0. But they were not to be bribed, though Ihey werit poor arm 



I B. Wkan did Ibaj t4ks him T WhunfArDaU 
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tosdy. They oondueted him to Colonel Jameson, their oonmAii^tery 
«4io, whOe he secared him, incautiously allowed him to drop a line to 
Aiinold, who, on receiving the letter, went at once on board the Vul- 
ture, and thus escaped the punishment which would otherwise havo 
«e«ft inflicted. n 

7. Washington, at this moment, was on his way from Gonnecticnt, 
where he had been to confer with Count Rochambeau. He arriyed 
ftt West Point just in time to save it from being deliyered up to the 
British, but not in time to take Arnold. 

8. Andr^, in the mean time, was tried by a board of fourteen 
military officers, who, after hearing his confession — for he was too 
noble a man to deny any part of the truth*— unanimously pronounced 
him to be a spy; and declared that, " agreeably to the laws and 
usages of nations, he.should sufier death." 

9. . He was unwilling to die on a gibbet or gallows ; but requested 
to be shot. Washington, moved by his appeals, presented his request 
to his officers ; but it was refused. He expired on a gallows, Octo 
ber 2, 1780, at Tappan, in New Ifersey, twenty-eight miles above 
New York. 

10. The three brave young men who took him, whose names 
were Paulding, Williams, and Van Wert, were rewarded by con- 
gress, in an annual pension of two hundred dollars each for life, and 
a silver medal, on one side of which was a shield, inscribed, '* Fidel- 
ity ;" and on the other the motto, VincU amor patriae or '^the love 
of country conquers. ' * 

11. Washington concerted a plan for seizing Arnold, and saving 
Andr6, but it did not succeed. Champe, a bold and persevering 
soldier, was to desert to the British army, in New York, watch his 
opportunity, and bring off Arnold to the American camp. Aflei 
seizing Arnold, he was to have been met at the lines of the two armies 
and assisted in securing him. Champe entered upon the project, an^ 
had nearly succeeded, when Arnold suddenly changed his quarters 
and the scheme fiiiled. 



CHAPTER tJXXVlI. 
Execution of Hale and Palmef. 

1. We have already noticed some of the evils of war, but there i 
at least one more ; it is the dreadful system of retaliation. If onv 
opposing party bums a village, or plunders private property, or hangs 
deserters, the other is apt to do so, in order to avenge itself or retaliate 
Had it not been for this, Andr^ might perhaps have been spared. 

2. After the Americans had retreated from Long Island, in the 

7. Where was Washington at this time % 8. Deacribe Andre's trial and doom. 9. 
What was his request? Where was he executed? 10. How were the three men re* 
wtrded who took AndrA 9 11. What plan had Washington formed 9 What was Champe 

Mdo? 

GXXVn. — 1. What t0 one of the evils of war 9 2. What of Oapcaln Nethon Halet 
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year 1776, Capt.- Nathan Hale passed over to the ishuid in dJsgalM 
and examined carefully every part of the British amy, and found ou 
its {general plan of movement ; but just as he was ready to return, he 
was taken, found ^ilty, and executed. The presence of a elergy 
man, and even the use of a Bible, were denied him, and the letteM 
which he wrote to his friends were destroyed. 

3. The Americans never forgot this. While the war was goin^ 
on with Burgoyne in the north, and General Clinton was trying t^ 
force a passage up the Hudson, spies and scouts were constantly 
passing between the two armies. One Palmer was at last caught 
by the army under General Putnam, and executed. He had been aa 
American tory, but had deserted to the British, and received a lieu- 
tenant's commission. 

4. The British general in New York, having heard of the aneat 
of Palmer, wTote to General Putnam, entreating that he might be 
spared, and threatening vengeance in case of a refusal. But neither 
his entreaties nor his threats moved Putnam, and Palmer was con- 
demned as a spy and executed. ^ 

5. The brave Colonel Trumbull has been mentioned. He was in 
London when the news of Andre's death arrived, and though he had 
been entirely disconnected from the army for several years, he was 
now carefully watched, and at lengrth taken and subjected to a rigid 
examination. Their rough method of examination not pleasing him, 
he soon brought it to a close by a voluntary confession. 

6. " I will put an end to all this insolent folly," said he, " by tell- 
ing you who and what I am. I am an American — my name is 
Trumbull ; I am son of him whom you call the rebel governor of. 
Connecticut ; I have served in the rebel American army ; I have had 
the honor of being aid-de-camp to him whom you call the rebel Gen- 
eral Washington." 

7. He was respected for his frankness and his spirit, but not re- 
leased. After further examination, he was committed to prison, and 
would probably have been executed but for the kind interference of 
West, the painter, then in London and on good terms with the king, 
who persuaded the latter to spare his life. He was, however, kept 
in close confinement seven months. 



CHAPTER CXXVin. 
ArTbold invades Virginia and New London. 

1 . Arnold received 6,315 pounds sterling — equal to about twenty- 
eight thousand dollars — for his treachery, with the commission of a 
brigadier general in the service of his majesty the British king. This 

8. What took place during the war 7 What was the fate of Palmer? 4. What paeatd 
between the British general and Putnam 7 5. What happened to Colonel Trumbull f 
6 Repeat \V9 confession. 7. Hnw was tie treated? 
CXX V^Ui. ~ 1. How was Arnold rewarded for hie treachery f What was probably tbi 
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•n^iiB the fleeret of his fall. His vanity and eztraTaganoe liad in 
tolYed him in debt, and he sold himself and his country for the meant 
of replenishing his purse. 

2. Soon after his arrival in New York, he published an '^ Address 
tt> the inhabitants of America," explaining the course he had pursued, 
and endeavoring to justify himself in it. It was of little force, how- 
ever. It was rather a tirade against congress and the alliance with 
the French, than an address to the Americans, oi an apology for his 
own conduct. 

3. In about two months after he joined the British, he was ap- 
pointed to the command of an expedition against Virginia, consisting 
of sixteen hundred men. A violent gale separated the fleet in which 
he and his men had embarked, but they all arrived at Hampton Roads 
aboDt December 30, except four hundred of the troops, who were a 
week later. 

4. Not waiting for those who were missing, Arnold proceeded up 
the James river, burning and plundering, without regard to any dis- 
tinction between public and private property. After doing all the 
mischief he could, he descended the river, and stationed himself at 
Portsmouth ; and in a few weeks returned to New York. 

5. Washington and La Fayette exerted themselves to the utmost 
to take him, but without success. A French fleet had been even sent 
to the mouth of the Chesapeake Bay, chiefly for this service, and ten 
of the vessels, with a British forty-four gun ship, were captured ; but 
Arnold took care to secure his own person. 

6. We hear no more of Arnold, except that he endeavored, with- 
out success, to make an attack upon West Point, till the autumn of 
1781, when he made a descent, with fifteen hundred men, upon the 
mouth of the Connecticut river, took Forts Trumbull and Griswold, 
committed a most merciless slaughter after the troops had paxtly sur- 
rendered, and burnt New London. 

7. Not long after these last events, he sailed for England. He 
lived till the year 1801, but he was almost unnoticed. A small part 
of his time was spent at St. John's in the province of New Bruns- 
wick, and in the West Indies ; but the greater portion of it was spent 
in London, where he died at the z^^ %>l sixty-one years. 



'^ CHAPTER CXXIX. 

The War at the South. 

1. yfTiL have been carried forward a little in the history of the war, 
in order to finish the story of Arnold. Let us now return to Wash- 
ington and the American army, whom we left in amazement at the 
conduct of Arnold, at West Point. ^ 

came of his ftll 7 2. What did he do? 3. To what expedition was he appointed com- 
mander ? 4. Dncribe his journey up the James river. 6. What means were used to 
lake Arnold 7 6, 7. What more do we tuiar of him ? When did he die 7 
CUaX -*2. where did the trooj^ winter} What of the icoope in 1781 % & Whs 
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S. rhe Uoop* wioMted, fbi the nraat ptrt, in New Jenejr, •• Vy 
had none Ihe year before. Id the sprinfr of 1781, the Pennsylvani» 
troops, to the number of thirteen hundred, reroiied »nd rebelled foi 
want of pay. It was found, on examinalioa, th&t ibeu complduU 
were well Ibunded. Their irlaimB being met, the rebelfion ceaKd. 

3. Little was done at the north, during the year 1781, except what 
nas been mentioned in connectiDn with tlie story of Arnold. The 
war waa principally at the south. General Greene had succeeded to 
General Gates, as the commander in chiefof Ihe army there, and 
things were beginning to wear an aspect much more favorable. 



Geaerid Grant. 

4. A brilliant victory was obtained, January 17, of this year, bj ■ 
part of General Greene's army, under General Morgan, at s place 
called the Cowpens, in the western part of South Carolina, oter a 
detachment of British troops under Colonel Tarleion. The latter had 
one thousand of the best ii>en of the army ; the former about five 
hundred re^lars uid a few raw muiiia, only half clothed and half 
fed. 

5. rnie Americans, with a loss of only twelve in hilled snd sixty 
wounded, took five hundred prisonen>, besidee twelve standards, Iwo 
pieces of artillery, eight hundred muskets, thirty-fiTe baggage wa^os, 
and one hundred horses, and killed one hundred and woundeutwo 
hundred men. So disastrous an event gave a permanent checV to the 
progress of the British troops in the southern states. 

6. At the time of the defeat of Taileton, Lord Comwallfc was :ni 
the poht of invading North Carolina, but he now went in poisuit of 
General Morgan. General Greene, suBiiecting his intentions, set out 
with his troops to reinforce Morgan, and came up with Comwatlis ■( 

nvuaiM Genenl uu in camniMd ] 4. DMUili>Ihiilialll«arthBCi>wp«ii. G. What 
miha loHDritaa AiTKdiMnit Wh«t of IMr pri»ne™ lod tajf«gai 8. WImI of 
UtdOmmlUil Whua did e««ti Gnus idhi ObuiI Hotgu) Wtenu hta 
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9fiilfoTd cohft-house. He had still bnt a miserable anny of about 
two thousand men, half of whom were militia. 

7. Here, on the 8th of May, a severe engagement took place, in 
which, though the British lost in killed and wounded about five hun- 
dred men, they were at last victorious. The Americans lost about 
four hulidred men, mostly regular troops — the militia having flt^d at 
the beginning of the battle. 

8. Another battle was fought, on the 25th of May, at Camden. 
The British had fortified the place, and left Lord Rawdon and nine 
hundred men to guard it. ueneral Greene, with twelve hundred 
men, attacked them, but was at length obliged to retreat without 
accomplishing his purpose. 

9. But all these victories of the British 'were dearly bought, and 
were fast reducing their strength. The defence of Camden alone, 
though successful, had cost them nearly three hundred out of nine 
hundred men. It vtras therefore concluded, not only to evacuate 
Camden, but also all their other posts in Carolina, except Ninety-Six 
and Charleston. Here they still had strong forces. 

10. The former place was attacked by General Greene, but he was 
again unsuccessful, though the British some time afterward evacuated 
the place and retired to the Eutaw Springs, forty miles from Charles- 
ton. A close engagement took place at these Springs, June 8, in 
which both sides claimed the victory. The British lost, in killed, 
wounded, and missing, eleven hundred men ; the Americans half as 
many. 

11. This finished the war, for a time, in South Carolina. The 
British retired to Charleston, and Greneral Greene, satisfied with 
driving them out of the country, did not molest them further. For 
his good conduct at the Eutaw Sprins^s and elsewhere, congress pre- 
sented him with a British standard and a gold medal 



CHAPTER CXXX 
Naval Operations, 

1. The naval operations of the war have bteen in part alluded to m 
connection with the story of Paul Jones. A few other encagements, 
of the years 1779, 1780, and 1781, remain to be mentioned. 

3. Some time in the spring of the year 1779, the Hampden, a 
twenty-two gun ship, that sailed for Massachusetts, engaged an Eng- 
lish vessel, five hundred miles north of the Azores. In this action, 
though the Hampden was obliged to haul off, as the sea phrase is, 
the British were not disposed to triumph. This is said to have been 
one of the most closely contested actions of the war. 

force 1 7. Describe the engagement. 8. What of the battle of Camden 9 9. What waa 
the effect of thesocceae upon the British? 10. What place waa atucked by General 
Greene? What uf Eutaw Springe? 11. What waa the laal war in South Carolina I 
Where did the British retire? 
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3. During the summer of 1779, Colonel Nicholson, with tb« 
Drafae, of thirty-two guns, and the Boston, of twenty-four, made a 
cruise, in which he took many prizes, but fought no important battle. 
The Providence, of twelve guns, this year took the Diligent, a British 
vessel of equal size; and the Hazard, of fourteen guns took the 
British vessel Active, of eighteen guns, after a bloody battle of thirty 
minutes. 

4. During the early part of the year 1780, while the French fleet, 
under Count D'Estaing, was in the East Indies, the British, by means 
of their superior force, were able to capture or destroy a considerable 
part of the little navy of the United States. The Providence, twenty- 
eight guns, the Queen of France, twenty-eight, the Boston, twenty 
four, the Ranger, eighteen, and several others, successively fell into 
their hands. 

5. On the 2d of June, a most severely contested action was fought, 
some five hundred miles eastward of the coast of Virginia, between 
the Trumbull, of twenty-eight guns, Com. Nicholson, and the Watt, 
Capt. Coulthard, of thirty-two or thirty-six guns. The Trumbull 
had thirty-nine men killed and wounded ; the Watt nearly a hundred 
The latter however escaped. 

6. In October, of the same year, the Saratoga, of sixteen guns, 
Capt. Young, captured a British ship of war and two brigs, a^er a 
short but very spirited action. The Saratoga was run alongside of 
the enemy's vessel at once, and her men boarded Ker and fought foi 
victory on the deck of the enemy's ship, and against a force double 
their own. 

7. During the vear 1781, the Alliance, of thirty-two guns, Capt. 
Barry, had several engagements with vessels nearly her own size, in 
ail of which she was victorious. The principal of these was on the 
28th of May. On this occasion she fought two ships, one of sixteen 
guns and another of fourteen. Both were taken. 

8. The Trumbull, still under the command of Com. Nicholson, had 
a most sanguinary engagement, on the 8th of August of this year, off 
the Capes of Delaware, with the British frigate Iris, of thirty-two 
guns, and the Shark, of eighteen, in which the 'Trumbull was finally 
captured ; but not till she had first almost disabled the Iris. 

9. Some other engagements took place on the ocean, both in 1781 
and 1782, but they were chiefly of the same general character with 
those described above. Let us now return to the war in the soutliem 
states, between Greene and Comwallis. 

CXXX.->2. What of the Hampden? 3. What of Gom. Nicholson f What British 
•hi|M were Uken in 17797 4. What was done by the British in the year 1780 Y 6. De- 
scribe the action of the 2d of June. 6. That of October. 7. What was done l)y the 
Alliance? 8. What of the enga^nMnt between the Trumbull and the Iris? 9. Oihei 
•ufiifements? 
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CHAPTER CXXXI. 
Sarrmder of Lord CormeaHu, 



1. Sooic after the battle at Guilford coart-hoose, Comwallis left 
South Carolina to the care of Lord Rautdon, and marched into Vir- 
rinia. This was ja«t after the French fleet, with a land force of 
three thousand men, under La Fajeite, which had been sent against 
Arnold, had returned toward the north. On reaching Elkton. in 
Maryland, La Fayette heard of the arrival of Lonl ComwalliB at 
Pelersburs, and hastened with his troops to meet him. 

2. Aa la Fayette approached Petersburg, Cornwallis offered him 
battle f but finding his forces greatly inferior to those of the British, 
he chose lo retreat and wait for leinforcements. Meanwhile, Wash- 
ington and other officers at the north were making every oossible prep- 
aration for an attack upon New York; and were already concentrat- 
ing' their forces at Kingsbridge. 

3. About this time, Cornwallis received a reinforcement of troops, 
upon which he marched to Yorktown, near the head of York rive 
on its southern banks, and forthwith bcgaji ti ''■ ■■■ '' ' 
well as Glouc«ater, on tlie opposite side of the ri 
now amounted to about seven thousand men. 

4. Just M this time, Waahington learned that the French fleet.' 
which was eKuecled to unite with him in tlie siege of New York, was 
about to sail fur the mouth of the Chesapeake Bay. This changed 
hia determination, though he did not suffer the change to be known , 
and he hastened his forces at once to Yorktown. 

rdCnrnwalliidol WhBI of the French fleet I Whll did U 

M'&DmwsUlii HltSireol 4. WMtnfWluWilflonl Whalchangaii hiadenrminlllont 
1. DwuilK tiM ■ituuidn Df tlu Frerich and AoKTlan forcH. S, Wtasa did Loid Cm- 
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PLAN OF 

YORKTOWN, IN VIRGINU. 
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5. On the 30th of September, the combined annies of the north 
mid soutli, amounting to twelve thousand men, were fairly encamped 
round about Yorktown and Gloucester, while the French fleet, under 
Count de Grasse, blockaded the mouth of the river, to prevent Com- 
wallis from receiving any assistance from New York or elsewhere, 
and from making his escape. 

6. Washington arrived in person on the 6th of October, and the 
siege was carried on with so much vigor, that, on tne 19th of Octo- 
ber, 1781, Lord Corn wallis found himself obliged to surrender-^ an 
event which two months before was as unezpeoted by the Americans 
as it was by the British government. 

7. At the capture of Charleston, eighteen months before, by the 
British, much pains had been taken to render the manner of the sur- 
render as humiliating to the Americans as possible.' This was remem- 
bered by the victorious army at Yorktown, and retaliated. So humil 
iating indeed was it, that Lord Comwallis would not appear in person 
to give up his sword, but sent it by Gen. O'Hara. 

8. So rapid, and, at the same time, so recent had been the move- 
ments of Washington and his army to the south, that the British did 
not for some time suspect hie departure from the neighborhood of 
New York. When they learned what was going on, they sailed 4br 
the south, but Comwallis had surrendered seveial days before their 
arrival. 

9. This important event revived the djring hopes of the country, 
and diffused universal joy, of which the strongest public testimonials 
were everywhere given. Nothing was to be heard, for some time, 
out the praises of Washington, La Fayette, Rochambeau and De 
Grasse. The war was now thought to be chiefly over. The 30th 
of the December following was appointed by congress as a day of 
national thanksgiving. 

10. The British still occupied New York, Charleston, Savannah, 
and a few other posts ; but they no longer, as before, overran New 
Jersey and the Carolinas. Nor was there, in tmth, much more hard 
fighting; The fall of Comwallis may therefore be justly said to 
have decided the war ; and to have decided it in favor of the Ameri- 
cans. 

11. Among the more considerable eyents of the year 1781, in 
addition to a few which have already been noticed, was an expedi- 
tion, late in the autumn, against the Cherokee Indians, who had 
recently been troublesome. In this expedition, thirteen of their 
towns and villages were burnt, and many of the Indians w^oie 
slain. 

12. Soon after the capture of Comwallis, the northern division of 
the American army retumed to their old position on the Hudson, 
while the French troops and the southern division of the army re- 
mained in and about Virginia. Count de Grasse sailed with hid fleec 
to the West Indies, where they spent the winter. 

wallis iurrender ? 7. What of the surrender at Charleston 7 What of that of Cornwal 
lis 7 8. What can you say- of the movements of Washington's army 7 9. What demon 
•trations of jov were made all over the country ? 10. Where were the British at this 
UmeT What decided the war 7 11 What ejcpedition was made ia 1781^ 12. Wb«ra 
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13. It Bbould be added heie, that the Biticles of the C( 
which congreaa had prepared and signed, and sent to the b 
■UIM foi adopdon, were lina]!]' signed bj them all, this ytar. TU. 
this Oine thete had been objections, of one son or another, made, and 

fmeudinentE proposed ; but it was at length sf " ' "*" 

jq order to Buatain the conteit with Great Brita 



CHAPTER CXXXIL 
TreatTf of Peace. 



Sir Guy Carltton. 

1. Anta the surrender of Lord Comwallis, the war with Amenea 
Degan to be quite unpopular in England ; but nothing decisive was 
done to put an end to it till March, 1792, when the house of eommoDs 
passed a resoluiioa against prosecuting, or attempting to prosecute, 
the American wu anj further. Still the troops were not withdrawn 
immediately. 

3. The first truly picific pubUc measure adopted by Great Britain 
was that of appointinff Sir Guy Carleton to the command of the Ibrocs 
[n America, and direciin? him to settle the differences between ths 
two countries. This officer endeavored to iroen a correspondence 
with congress for this puntose; but they rerased to do anything 
except in conceit with the French allies. 

3. It was not till late in the year 1782, that anything eliectual wa« 
done towans making peace between the two countries. At length, 

t\A ibo AmerlcaDi ud Fruicb noimatiDnlheinHlmt 13. Whii'DrthBinlclMoTcon- 
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bfmeyer, by the advice and request of the f Vench court, tifvo com 
miasioneis on the part of Great Britain, Messrs. Fitzherbert and Os- 
wald, and four on the part of the United States, John Adams, Benj 
Franklin, John Jay and Henry Laurens, met at Paris. 

4. Here, after consulting long on the subject, they formec what 
-were called provisional articles of peace. These were signed on th9 
30th of November. On the 20th of January, 1783, it was agreed by 
the commissioners that all hostilities between the two countries should 
cease. The news of this was received in the United States on the 
^4th of the March following. 

5. On the 19th of Apnl, precisely eight years after the battle of 
Lexington, Washington issued a proclamation of peace. There had 
been no blood shed, however, or almost none, for nearly eight months. 
A definitive treaty of peace was made and signed at Paris, September 
3, 1783, by which Great Britain acknowledged the independence of 
the United States. 

6. This acknowledgment had been already made by several of the 
rsountries of Europe. Sweden had acknowledged it Feb. 6 ; Den- 
mark, Feb. 25 ; Spain, March 24th ; and Russia in July. Treaties 
of amity and peace were also made between the United States and 
these several nations. 

7. The United States army was kept together till the third day of 
November. On that day, af^r due preparation had been made, it was 
disbanded in due form. Washington, in an aflectionate address, first 
bade farewell to his soldiers, and subsequently to his officers. These 
last, at parting, he took by the band, separately. The formalities of 
bidding adieu took place at New York. 

8. The British do not appear to have left New York till the 25t.i 
of the same month, though Charleston and Savannah had been evac- 
uated long before. It may seem a little surprising that the British 
should remain at New York so long. One reason for the delay was 
the want of transports for carrjring away their military stores and 
supplies, as well as for conducting to Nova Scotia the refugees who 
had fled to them from all parts of the country for protection. 

9. On the 23d of December, Washington appeared in the hall of 
congress at Annapolis, and resigned his commission. The act of 
resignation was accompanied by a short but affecting speech, in 
which, after recounting briefly the events of the war, he commended 
his country, and all concemeid in the administration of its affairs, to 
the special protection of Heaven. 

10. Congress, in accepting his commission, replied to him, through 
€ren. Mifflin, their president, in a manner expressive of their confi- 
dence in his wisdom, and their gratitude for his services. He then 
left them at Annapolis, and hastened to his family and farm at Mount 
Vernon, where he hoped to spend the remainder of his days. 

in November} What agreement wm made? 5. When was peace proclaimed? Wnat 
of the treaty signed at Paris? 6. What countries had aclcnowledged the independence 
of the United States ? 7. Describe tiie disbanding of the army. 8. How long did th« 
British suy in New Yorlc? Why was their stay^'so fvotracted? 9, 10. Describe the 
iwiCnation of Washtngton's commission. 
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^ CHAPTER CXXXm. 

Effects of the American Revolution. 

1 . Thus ended a war of almost eight years* duration, in which a 
hnndred thousand lives were lost, and hundreds of thousands suffered 
|p:eat]y from wounds, sickness, poverty, or from the losses or sufer- 
ings of their friends; and in which, also, hundreds of millions of 
property were expended. Let us recount the losses and gains. 

2. Great Britain, of course, gained nothing hy the war. Heis 
was wholly loss. The United States gained their political indepen- 
dence, — ''a name and a place among the nations of the earth." 
This was indeed a great boon, but the war brought with it a long 
train of evils. Dr. Ramsay, of South Carolina, who wrote a history 
of the revolution, soon aAer its occurrence, says as follows : 

3. '* On the whole, the hterary, political, and military talents of 
the United States have been improved by the revolution ; but their 
moral character is inferior to what it was. So great is the change 
for the worse, that the friends of good order are loudly called upon to 
exert their utmost abilities in extirpating the vicious principles and 
habits which have taken deep root during the convulsion." 

4. Voltaire had said, long before this time : ^^ Put together all the 
vices of ages, and they will not come up to the mischiefs and enormi- 
ties of a single campaign." But if this is true of a single campaign, 
— and who will doubt it ? — how much more is it true of a series of 
campaigns, like that of the American revolutionary war ! 

5. Before the revolution, and especially before the long and disas- 
trous Indian wars, the people of the United States were an industrious, 
sober, honest and reUgious people. A large proportion of them were 
engaged in husbandry or mechanics. There was comparatively litUe 
of merchandising or manufacture, and still less of useless speculating 
and downright idleness. 

6. An army always corrupts, not only its members, but the society 
which holds it in its bosom. If this effect was less visible in the case 
of the American army, made up as it was, for the most part, of its 
own citizens, rather than hireling Hessians, yet let us remember 
that even the American army contained many useless and vicious 
citizens, and that not all who enlisted virtuous, were discharged so. 

7. The cause of education suffered greatly during the war. Com- 
mon schools, instead of being fostered by the government, the church, 
or the family, as they always had been before, were not only neg* 
lected, but, in a great many instances, absolutely overlooked and suf- 
fered to perish. The course of instruction in our colleges was somo- 
times suspended. Many a student became a soldier. 

8. But the worst evil which befell the country was the introduo 

CXXXII. — 1. What had been the consequence of the war with England f 2. Wha* 
was the comparative gain of Great Britain and America? Repeat an extract from Dr. 
Ranuay. 4. Wnat remark does Voltaire make concerning warf 6. What of tbf 
United Sutes before the revohition ? 6. What is the usual efnct of an anny on society ! 
T. What of euacation during the warf S. Wliat was the worst evil thai befisl the couo 
try " 9. What of atlieistical philosuiihy 1 What of infidel writers ? 
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'lion of tneligitHi- The revolution opened the door to infidelity in 
(WO ways. First, by introducing foreign ftishions, habile, and modes 
of feeling, thinking, and acting ; a practical bfideliijr. Secondly, by 
iiilroducing from England and France, but especially the latter, an 
onen uppositiun to Chrislianity. 

9. The atheistical pbiloeophy of Godwin, Rousseau, Voliaiie and 
others, was spread in tne United States, during the revolution, with 
1 fearful rapidity. But there were infidel writers in our own country. 
Ethan Allen's " Oracles of Reason" had already appeared. Thomas 
Paine's " CoBunon Sense,"' written to aid the revolution, with much 
truth, had inculcated some error, and paved the way for his other and 
more objectiunable writings. The eBoM of til these evil influences m 
yet felt in the country 



CHAPTER CXXXIV. 
Debts of the United Slatei. 

1. Tbe war had mvolved the United States in a debt of forty md- 
jona of dollars. Of this sum, eight millione of dollars were borrowed 
of IbreigTi powers. The rules of the confederation of 1777 empow- 
ered congress to carry on the war ; but Ihey had no power to provide 
for its expenses. They could only recomntend to the several states to 
raise money for that purpose. 

2. Accordingly, on me SOth of May, 1781, congress passed a 
resolution requesting the several states to furnish deir proportion 
respectively of the eight millions of dollars of borrowed money. 
They also appointad a committee to determine what proportion of 
tlie money ought to be paid by each state. 

3. It was proposed to the states timt a duty of four per cent, on 
■U foreign goods imported' into the United States should be paid, 
and that the revenue arising theretrom should be applied to the pay- 

CXXXVI. — I. Whit dilK dldlheUnlttdSUMiawal Could con«r»a pro'ii'a for iIm ■ 
•ipDaaaasfihainit 1. Whatwudiiagln 17S1) 3. WbatwuprepoiHdto tbanaUat 
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ment of the nationil debt, both foreign and domestic. 'diA kttet 
was principally due to the officers and soldiers of the army. 

4. All the states, except Rhode Island and New York, assented lo 
this proposal. But as these two states had a large share of the 
public trade, their refusal to contribute to pay the public debt 
defeated the whole plan; and the consequence was, that even the 
interest of the national debt remained unpaid. The government 
was exceedingly perplexed, and knew not, in such a case, what 
to do. 

5. Certain measures of Great Britain added to the embarrassment. 
Instead of permitting a free trade with the colonies in the West 
Irdies, she shut her ports there against our vessels ; and congress, 
of course, had no power to compel them to open them. And what 
congress could not do, the different states were not disposed to 
attempt, had they possessed the power. 

6. Under these embarrassing circumstances, it was perfectly natu- 
ral for those states which felt desirous of discharging their debts in an 
honorable manner, to make the utmost exertion to do their part. 
Massachusetts, in particular, resolved to bear her portion of the public 
burden, and proceeded to act accordingly. 

7. The country was not, however, in a perfectly settled state. 
There were some men in Massachusetts, who, though they had 
been willing, in 1776, to go to war with Great Britain, rather 
than submit to taxation without representation, were willing, in 
1786, to go to war with the government, rather than pay their share 
of the expenses which the contest with Great Britain had occa* 
sioned. 

8. On the 22d of August, 1786, delegates from iifly towns, in the 
county of Hampshire, met at Hatfield, and set on foot an opposition 
to the burdens, as they called them, which were lying on the people. 
The excitement soon spread to Worcester, Middlesex, Bristol and 
Berkshire counties. Indeed, it did not stop in Massachusetts — it 
extended to New Hampshire. 

9. In some parts of Massachusetts, tumultuous assemblies, under 
the specious names of conventions, were assembled, which obstructed 
the proceedings of courts and other bodies. Daniel Shays, who 
had been a captain in the revolutionary war, was considered as 
the head of the insurgents; — hence the name " Shays' Insurrec- 
tion.'' 

10. In August, no less than fifteen hundred of these insurgents 
assembled in Northampton. They took possession of the court- 
house, and would not allow the courts to sit. In December, three 
hundred of thdkn, under Shays himself, acted a similar farce in 
Springfield. In truth, the spirit of opposition to taxation was rife 
everywhere in the states, and seemed to be on the increase. 

11. In December, 1786, or early in January, 1787, a body of foui 

4. Which states objected to the proposal? What effect had their refuaaH 5. What 
added to the perplexity of government ? 6. How did the slates feel? 7. What new 
trouble now arose? 8. What was done in 1786 ? How far did the opposition extend} 
9. What of tunnuliuous assemblies? Who headed the insurrection? 10. What W4M 
Smm in August? In Dec^inber? U. Who headed the men raised to supproM Urn 
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IhOttsaiid men was raised to sustain the courts and suppress the insuT- 
rection, and General Lincohi — the same man who had so much dis 
tinguished himself in the army of the United States — was appointed 
to the chief conmiand. The troops were raised for a service of only 
thirty days. 

12. One of the first directions to the new anny, was to go to Wor- 
cester, and defend the courts there. In this they succeeded. Another 
object was to defend the arsenal at Springfield. Fjoi this last pur- 
pose, twelve hundred men, under Greneral Shepard, assemhled at 
opringfield ; and, on the 24th of .January, Shays, with eleven hundred 
men, marched against them^ 

13. When the insurgents were within two hundred and fifly yards 
of the arsenal, word was sent them not to come any nearer, for if 
they did they would be fired on. Disregarding this, they advanced 
one hundred yards further, upon which General Shepard ordered 
his men to fire, but to direct the first shot over their heads. This 
only quickened their approach. The artillery was then levelled 
against them, and three of their number were killed and one 
wounded. 

14. Shays endeavored to rally his men, but in vain. They 
retreated first to Ludlow, and afterward to Pelham, where they again 
assembled. General Lincoln, hearing of this at Hadley, marched 
against them, in the midst of deep snow, and took one hundred and 
fi^y of them prisoners, and dispersed the rest. 

15. Conditional pardon was now ofiered by the legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts to all the rebels ; of which seven hundred and ninety availed 
themselves. Fourteen were tried and received sentence oi death; 
but were, one after another, finally pardoned. The rebellion was 
at length suppressed, and the peace of the commonwealth restored 



CHAPTER CXXXV. 

Constitution of the United States. 

1. We have seen that a confederacy of the states was proposed, 
during the first years of the revolutionary war, and signed by the thir- 
teen states, in 1781. But experience at length seemed to show 
%hat, how wisely soever it had been framed for a time of war, 
it was not adequate to all the wants of the country in a time ot 
peace. 

2. In January, 1786, a proposal was made by the legislature of 
Yirginia, for a convention of commissioners from the several states. 
whose duty it should be to take into consideration the trade and 



inaurrMtion? 12L What did the army first attempt? What was another ohjact? 131 
Pescribe the adrance of the insurgents. Their reception. 14. What waa ''.ha late el 
Shayu' raea i 15. What waa the fate of the rebeli 9 
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Oi the comitry, snd either deviss Bome plan for ihwr n 
delegate to congresa the power to legialil« upon it;- 
da, lo revile the federal system. 



The ccinvintion, 

3. ProTJsioD was made fbr holding such a convention in Annapalu 
in the following September ; but as there were delegates pMsenl al 
that lime from only fiya of the staws, the subject was deferred to the 
fctlowing May. lo the mean dme, new efibrls were made to procure 
a general attendance at that meeting. 

4. In- May, 1787, commissioners from all the stales but Bhodn 
Island met at Philadelpliia, and having chosen General Washington, 
who was one of the delegates from Virginia, their president, they pro- 
ceeded to the important bueinesB assigned them. Tbeir whole num- 
ber was fifty-five. 

5. The question which first engaged their attention was, whether 
to revise the old federal system, or form a new one. The object for 
which the convention had been originally appointed, was that of mere 
revision. And yet the defects of the old system were such that il 
was finally determined by the majority to form i new aysietn. 

6. The nest fhing was to agree upon ^e principles which should 
lorm the basis of the new confederation. Here, in general, there wa» 
much harmony of opinion at first. But when they came to the prac- 
tical application of those principles, there was more of disagreement. 
One point, in particular, upon which they could not soon agree, was 
the formation of a national legislature. 

7. It was a long time before all the members of the convention 
were witling lo have the members of the house of representatives be 



Mi dona In Miyjl787) How rmnj commiMiointa wsre ihoreJ S. Whot Aral occu- 
pied UumT e. What wu [he ma CDiultlerallon; Upon nhaL point did ilur di» 
HTM t T Whu diUkullIu «a« in Lha luui 1 8. Wkil wu pro)i>iHd bjr Dr. Fnwk- 
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jB piopoction to the whole number of free citizens in the states, 9bA 
three iiflhs of the others. And as to the senate, there was still 
greater difficulty. The small states wished to be on an equal footing 
with the larger ones ; to which the latter were, of course, strongly 
opposed. 

8. When this last point had been agitated for a lone time, and the 
eonvention seemed about to adjourn without accompliniing its object, 
Dr. Franklin, a member from rennsylvania, then over eighty years of 
age, in a speech which abounded in good sense, and was not wanting 
in eloouence, proposed daily morning prayer. 

9. This hint being well received, prayer was henceforth offered, 
every day, before proceeding to business. From this time, there was 
more and more of harmony in their deliberations, till at length a con- 
itftitution was matured and signed by the members, and presented to 
congress, who, forthwith, presented it to the several states for them 
to consider and ratify. 

10. It had been resolved by the convention, that state conventions 
should be called to discuss the merits of the new constitution, and to 
accept or reject it, as might seem to them best ; and that congress 

hould carry it into effect as soon as it should be signed or ratifi^ by 
nine of the states. 

11. For a time, it was quite doubtful whether it would ever go 
ii o operation. At length, however, it was ratified by eleven of the 
8l Ates ; North Carolina and Rhode Island alone, of the thirteen, refus- 
iig to accept it. They finally consented to receive it ^ the former in 
1789, the latter in 1790."* 

13. All classes of people, whether federalists or not, — for by this 
name the friends of the federal government were called, — now turned 
their eyes toward Washington as their first president. On opening 
the votes for chief magistrate of the United States, at New York, 
March 3, 1789, it was found that George Washin^n was unani- 
mously elected ; and that John Adams was chosen vice-president. 



CHAPTER CXXXVI. 

Proceedings of the First Congreis. 

1. Washington was inducted into his new office April 30, 1789, 
in the presence of the first congress of the United States which con • 
vened under the new constitution. As soon as the ceremonies of the 
inauguration were over, he entered the senate chamber and delivered 
his &t speech. 

2. This speech, which has been much conmiended, was in nothing 

lin? 9. VThat contributed to produce harmony? What was at leng:th formed? 10. 
What was resolved upon by the convention 7 11. By how many states was it ratified f 
What states finally received it? 12. On whom did all fix as president? Whan were tbs 
votes taken? Who was chosen president ? Who vice-president? 
CXXXVL — 1. Describe the inauguration of Washington. 2. Fot what was his spsack 
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moie Temukable thtn its freqaent Tefsrenca to a Suprenw Bemg aa 
the Ruler of the universe, and Cuntroller of human sctionE and humaa 
destinj', whiithet individual or national. Then, " suiting the actioi 
to the word," he and the members of bath houses of congress kUuiidoC 
iivjne servica almost immediately afterward. 



ITiiiAtRgtm. 

3. Nerer was the business of a legislatire body more piMnn^ oi 
nore important than that of this Rrst congress of the United States. 
Four prominent measures could not be delayed. There must be a 
revenue; the various departments of eoveniment must be arranged 
and filled ; a judiciary department and ils of£cers were needed ; and 
Ihe public credit was, if possible, to be maintained. 

4. To create a revenue and pay the public debt, foreign and do- 
mestic, and support die present government, it was decided thai diilies 
should be laid on imported goods and merchandise, and on th» tonnage 
of Teasels. A department of state, a treasury department and a war 
department were created, and Thomas Jefieison, Alexander Hamil- 
Ion, and Henry Knox placed at their heads icspectivelj. 
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5. The power of removal from office, in the executive depart- 
tnent, occasioned a good deal of discussion ; hut it was at length 
decided that it should be lefl with the president alone. Congress 
adjourned September 29 ; but not till they had requested the piesi- 
dent to recommend to the people a day of public thanksgiving and 
prayer. 

6. During the recess of congress, President Washington made a 
tour through New England as far as Portsmouth, in New Hampshire, 
with a view to observe the character, habits, &c., of the people. He 
was received, everywhere, with those marks of attention which indi- 
cated an entire confidence in his administration. 

7. The second session of the first congress commenced January 
8, 1790. From the report of Mr. Hamilton, secretary of the 
treasury, it was found that the United States' debt was fifty-four mil-> 
lion dollars, for the payment of all which he recommended adequate 
provision. 

8. No ohjection was felt, in congress, to paying the foreign 
debt which had been incurred, now amounting, including interest^ 
to eleven million five hundred thousand dollars; but the question 
of the full assumption, by congress, of all the rest of the debts, 
including those contracted by the states, caused a long and anxious 
debate 

9. Congress, however, by a small majority, finally concluded to 
pay the whole debt. In order to this, the money derived from the 
sale of western lands was to be applied, together with what remained 
of the revenue after paying the current expenses of the government. 
It was also decided to borrow, at five per cent, interest, two million 
dollars. 

10. During the session, the state of Vermont, by consent of both 
houses of congress, was received into the Union. The seat of general 
government was fixed for ten years at Philadelphia, after which it was 
to be remoTed to Washington. A tax was laid, after a long and angry 
debate, on domestic spirits. A national bank was also establish^ui, 
with a capital of ten million dollars, and a charter was granted to 
extend to May, 1811. 

placed at the head ? 5. What discussion aroeef When did congress adjourn ? 6. What 
journey did Washington take) 7. What debt had the United States incurred 7 8. What 
caused a long debate? 9. Upon what did congress conclude? What sum did they de* 
clde to borrow? 10. When was Vermont received into the Union? Where was thf> 
Mat of g >vernment to be at first ? What tax was laid? What of a bank ? 
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CHAPTER CXXXVn. 
Wars with tht Indiaiu 



I, fn diaoiurian of so many great ani hnportant •nbiecti at tb« 
two BOHians of tha fint congTMS had already fonned a tine of de- 
markauon between the two great political p&rties, whose ^eqaent 
•ubeeoaeal ecofiicta for power lutTe moie than onoe shaken the very 
oonfaknMT ilaelf la itii centre. 

S. Bat wfaUe theee tlmin weie roing on at Philadelphia, a war 
was preparing with the In£aiis of the north-wast. Bj an ordinanoe 
of congress, in 1787, a territorial govemment had been fonned 
north-west of the river Ohio ; and, by another ordinance, power had 
biien given to comminioners to treat with the Indiana. In aplte, 
however, of governments and treaties, an Indian war broke out in 
1740. 

3. On the 30tb of September, General Harmat, with fbuiteen hnn- 
dred and fifty men, tlii«e fourlJis of whom were PeDnsylvanta and 
Kentucky tniutia, marched afsinst the Indians at their Tillages, on the 
Sdolo and Miami riveis. The Indians, after setting fire to their huts 
with their own bands, (led to the woods. 

4. After burning and plunderiog and some skirmishing for several 
days, a general and decisive battle was fooght near the spot where 

n In pirtlM fnw oa( ot Ihttt dabUM I S. Whu mr 
Ban ordend \j eonnBul 3. Who miuthBd HninA 
iatiwctatf Wliaioribslndlinlw) E. Whuwu 
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ChOlicothe now stands, in which the army of the United States v^ai 
defeated, with the loss of nearly two hundrea men. The loss ol the 
Indians, hcwever, was considerable. They had lost also, during the 
whole time, about three hundred huts and wigwams. 

5. The success of the United States was greater, foB year, ia 
making treaties with the Indians, than in fighting them. By the per« 
seyering exertions of General Knox, the secretary of war, a treaty 
was made with the Creek Indians, in which a large territory, hitherto 
claimed by that tribe, was ceded to Georgia. 

6. After the failure of the expedition under Greneral Harmar, Gen- 
eral St. Clair was appointed to the command of the north-western 
army, and additional troops were raised. He was also appointed goT- 
emor of the north-western territory. He was instructed to carry on 
the war against the Indians, by destroying their viUages about the 
Miami, and driying them wholly away from the Ohio country. 

7. In the sprincf of 1791, he took the field with about fifteen hun- 
dred men. The Vidians in that region had, as it was supposed, about 
an equal number of warriors. Generals Wilkinson and Scott were 
sent out with eight hundred and fifly men, but did not efilect much. 
Early in November, General -St Clair himself went against them with 
his whole force. 

8. On the 4th of November, a great battle was fought on the 
Miami, in which the army of St. Clair was entirely defeated, with the 
loss of more than six hundred men — nearly half his army. This was 
the most signally destructive battle which had been fonght with the 
Indians since the memorable defeat of Braddock. 

9. But, instead of relinquishing the war, on account of a few 
disasters, congress, after a good deal of discussion and much 
opposition to the measure, passed a bill to raise several new regi- 
ments of troops, to be employed in the service, if necessary, three 
yeais. 

10. During the year 1791, Washington made a tour of observBr 
tion through the southern states, as he had done through the 
northern, two years before, and for similar purposes. The day, 
and in many instances the hour, of his appearance at each place, 
was fixed long before his arrival, from which, except in a single 
instance, he never deviated. He was received everywhere with 
demoDBtrationB of great joy. < 



CHAPTER CXXXVm. 

Kentucky admitted ta the Vmon, 

1. DoRiNG the year 1792, Kentucky was admitted to the Union, 
as &e fifteenth grand pillar of the Union — Vermont having made 

done by General Knox? 6. What of Gaaeral St. Clair? 7. What waa aone in 17911 
8. What of the battle on the Miami % 9. What did congraas do f V). Deacribe Wa^b- 
iofloa v-tomr ia 1791. 
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thf fbnitoenth. It may be lueAil to tnoe the history of An ftaM 
Inaa the earliest known periodB, a» well as the character of the inilt* 
vidua! who began its settlement. 

2. The revolutionarj war, though jt retarded the progtess of the 
settlements in the west, did not wholly prevent emigralion. In 1773, 
no less than four hundred familiee passed down the Ohio river in six 
weeks, moat of whom settled at or near Natchez. The same year 
three' hundred famiiiea of Germans emigrated from Maine to the 
MUth-westem pans gf South Carolina. 



3. Bat the moct remarkable of all the attempts to peoda ttiu 
wesieni eoantry at this period was made by Colonel Daniel Boone, 
of Nortii Candina. He was a great hunter, and had rambled in the 
forests of the " mighty west" several years before he ventured, in 
defiance of wild be^ts and still wilder men, to take np his reaideiMe 

4. He first left home, in company with mx other adventorers, in 

1769. Kentucky was found to be a line place for hunting the hu&klo. 
At length he and a companion, by the name of Stuart, were taken 
prisoners by the Indiana. They escaped from them and found their 
way hack to their camp, but it had been plundered, and the rest of 
the company were dispersed. 

5. Soon after this, his brother and another man joined him, so that 
the company was again increased lo four. Stuart was, soon after, 
killed by the Indians, end the other man by wolves, so that Boone and 
his brother alone remained. They, however, built themselves a cot- 
tage with poles and bark, and wintered there. 

■UU1 9. DoKrilB the flmlfmLtDn of 
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6. In May, 1770, the brother of Boone returned to North Caro- 
lina, in order to procure a recruit of horses and ammunition, leaving 
him entirely alone, and, as he himself says, ^'"without bread, salt or 
sugar, or even a horse or a dog/' This winter, in one of his 
rambles, he narrowly escaped the savages. But he was one of 
those men who, like Washington, seem^ reserved for special pur- 
poses. 

7. His brother returned to him late in July, and they spent the 
rest of the year there, and the following winter. During this time, 
besides hunting, they discovered and gave name to the principal 
rivers of the country. , The whole region seemed to them a paradise, 
and, in March, 1771, they returned home to bring their fiimilies 
there. 

8. In September, 1773, they set out for Kentucky. Five other 
families had been induced, by their representations, to join them. 
Forty men also joined them at Powell's Valley, on the road. Soon 
after this they were attacked by the Indians, and six of the party 
slain, among whom was Boone's eldest son. Their cattle also were 
fccattered. 

9. They retreated forty miles to a settlement on Clinch river, 
where they left their families. From this time forth, for nearly two 
years, Boone was employed in surveying the country and in building 
roads and forts. Among the rest, they built a fort at a place which 
they called Boonsborough. He removed his family to the fort, in 
June, 1775, about the time of the battle at Lexington. 

10. This is supposed to have been the first permanent settlement 
in that state, — at that time a part of Virginia, — though two others 
were made not far from the same time. The wife and daughter of 
Colonel Boone were, as he says, '* the first white women that ever 
stood upon the banks of Kentucky river." 

11.. But this settlem^t was not effected without great peril. 
Several times did the Indians attack Boone's party during the jour- 
ney from Clinch river to Boonsborough. Five of the company were 
killed, and as many wounded. Others were slain after their amval. 
The daughter of Boone was even carried off by the savages, in 1776 ; 
but her &ther recovered her. 

12. The whole life of this father of Kentucky is eventful and 
interesting, but we must only add, here, that he remained in his 
fi&vorite state, though often much exposed and once taken a prisoner, 
till 1798, when he removed, with a large train of relatives and friends, 
to Missouri, where he spent his days in hunting and trapping. Ha 
died in 1822, aged eighty-five years. 

6. What took place in May, 1770? 7. What happened after the return of his brother 9 
What did they do in 1771? 8. What happened in September ? What was done by tha 
la liana? 9. How was Boone employed for two ^ears? To what place did he remova 
hie family? 10. What was the first eettlement in Kentucky ? What of the wife and 
daiighter of Boone? 11. How were the settlers annoyed by the Indians? 12. How loof 
iid BcNXM remain ia Kentucky ? Where did he then go ? When did he die } 
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CHAPTER CXXXIX. 

Societies in the United States, 

1. The year 1793 is distingoished for the formation of the Massa* 
jBihuBetts Agricultural Society ; an association which, hy itself and its 

auxiliaries, has, in the progress of half a century, done much for the 
advancement of the United States in that which constitutes the rea. 
wealth and happiness and greatness of a nation. 

2. Up to tins period, societies for the promotion of improvement, 
physical or moral, had been little known among us. But an interval 
of rest from war had led many at lens^ to turn their thoughts to 
mechanics, manufactures, agriculture, education, morals and religion. 

3. It is worthy of remark that the rearing of mulberry trees and 
silk-worms had succeeded so far, in Connecticut, that the Kev. Jason 
Atwater, a minister in Branford, had a silk gown j/aade for him 
this yea^, at his own home. This was the iurst clergyman's silk 
gown made in America. Silk stockings had been fabricated a littla 
before, and also silk handkerchiefs. 

4. One of the first and most curious societies, ever formed in this 
country, was the Boston Society for encouraging Industry and em- 
ploying the Poor. It was established about the year 1750, though it 
continued but a few years. A large and handsome brick building 
was erected in Boston, in connection with this society, for the linen 
manufacture ; the expense of which was paid by a tax on carriages 
and other articles of luxury. 

5. This society held its first anniversary in 1753, when a public 
diwourse was delivered by Rev. Mr. Cooper. In the afternoon, 
about three hundred young female spinsters, decently dressed, ap- 
peared on the common, at £eir spinning wheels. The wheels were 
placed regularly in three rows, of one hundred each, and a female was 
seated at each wheel. 

6. The weavers, also, of the city and its vicinity, appeared on the 
common, cleanly dressed, in garments of their own weaving. One 
of them, with his loom, was carried on the shoulders of the people, 
attended by music ; the music of the shuttle continuing along with 
Jie rest. The crowd that attended to witness these novel but inter- 
esting spectacles was immense. 

7. An association of Tradesmen and Manufacturers, of the town of 
Boston, was formed in 1785. The Boston Mechanics' Association 
was formed in 1795. The Delaware Society, for promoting Ameri 
can Manufactures, was instituted at Wilmington, in 1817 ; and the 
Scotch loom came into Rhode Island the same year. The Maryland 
Economical Association was formed at Baltimore, in 1819. 

»^ - , , 

CXXXIX.— 1. For what is the year 1792 difltinguished 7 2. What nad been don 
curing the inUrval of war 7 3. AVliat of the culture of silk in Connecticut 7 ^ 4. What 
■DcietT was formed in 17607 What building was erected? 6. What was done in 1753 
l>««onb« tlM spinning on the comn>o. 6. Describe the meeting of the weeren 



WiJSHIN(3rDN'S RE-ELECTION AND ADMIMSTftATION. fi^ 

d. Tlie American Bible Society was fonned at Now York, io 
181G. Belegfates were present m>m thirty*two societies. It is, 
moreover, a curiais fact, that, in view of the want of Bibles in the 
oountry, congress, in 1777, had ordered twenty thousand Bibles to be 
imported. 

9. But there had been societies for other purposes, in considerable 
numbers, formed long before the year 1792 — the period to which we 
are now arrived. There was a Society for propagating the Crospel in 
New England, incorporated in 1649 — for propagating the Gospel 
among the Indians, in New England and elsewhere, in 1661, and the 
Society for propagating Christian Knowledge among the Indiana, in 
1762. 



CHAPTER CXL. 
Washington's second Election and Admistratt&n 

1. Soon afler the opening of congress in 1792, an attempt was 
made to show that Hamilton, the secretary of the treasury, was a dan 
gerous man, aiming at the destruction of the liberties and rights of his 
country ; and hints to the same effect were even throwit out against 
President Washington himself. 

2. But, notwithstanding all these insinuations, in March, 1793, 
Washington was unanimously reelected to the presidency, and Mr. 
Adams was again chosen vice-president. Washington had at first 
decided not to be again a candidate for this high office, but had at 
length yielded his own wishes to those of the people. 

3. A treaty was, this year, made with the Indians on the Wabash, 
and the promise of a conference the nest spring obtained of several of 
the other tribes. In the mean time, however, the business of enlisting 
soldiers for an exigency, which might, after all, require them, was 
peiseveriugly though slowly carried on, and the troops already in the 
service were kept in a proper state of discipline. 

4. Early in 1793, news reached America of a' declaration of war, 
by Great Britain, against France and Holland; and caused much 
excitement. From the nature of the relation which had subsisted 
between the United States and France during the late war, a majority 
of the people S3rmpathized strongly with the French, and were aji 
obviously opposed to Great Britain. 

5. The question, therefore, arose whether the United States should 
espouse the cause of either party in the contest. This question was 
finally decided by Washington and his council in the negative.. 

7. What other assoc^tions were formed? 8. What of Bible societies f 9. Wh«< 
societies were there prior to this time 7 

CXL. — 1. What attempts were made by some invidious persons? 2. When waa 
Washingrton reflected president ? ». What treaty waa made this year ? In what 8Ut« 
w«n the troops kepit 4. What ns^ to 1793? How were tiM AiMrieans disposed f 



SSO nmcuLTiBs with qbsat BsiTAnf. 

Aooordin^ly, on the 22d of April, President Washington .Mfied a 
proclamation, enjoining entire neutrality on the part of the United 
States. 

6. The revolution in France had commenced about the year 1789. 
It seemed to have been brought on, or at least hastened, by the revo- 
lution in the United States. The new republic now recalled the 
French minister to the United States, who had been appointed undei 
AC king, and sent over Mr. Genet, in his stead. The United States, 
naoreover, had consented to receive a minister firom the new republic, 
should one be appointed. 

7. The object for which Mr. Genet was sent over was to persuade 
the United States to aid France in the war. He landed at Charleston, 
South Carolina, and being kindly received by the constituted authori- 
ties, both on account of the dignity of his office, and the gratitude 
which was felt towards the French nation, he boldly proceeded to do 
that which he was not authorized to do. 

8. He did not hesitate to enlist men, and to arm and fit out priva- 
teers, to cruise and commit hostilities against nations with whom the 
United States were at peace. When any captures were made, he 
allowed the French consul at Charleston to hold courts of admiralty 
on them, and to try and condemn them, and authorize their sale. 

9. All this was done, too, by Mr. Genet, before the American 
government had recognized him as a minister. He had presumed on 
a disposition^to aid France without regard to consequences. Finding 
that the Americans disapproved of his conduct, he endeavored — 
partly, no doubt, in self-defence — to excite .them to opposition against 
their own government. 

10. When congress met, in 1793, they approved of Washington's 

? reclamation, as well as of all his conduct in relation to France, 
^hey also encouraged the president and his cabinet to urge the 
French to recall Mr. Genet, and appoint a successor. Mr. Genet 
was therefore recalled, and Mr. Fniichet appointed in his stead. 

11. The last important event of the year 1793 was the resienation 
of Mr. Jefferson, secretary of state, and the appointment of Edmund 
Randolph as his successor. Mr. Randolph had been, for some time, 
attorney-general of the United States, and had sustained the office 
with singular ability. 



CHAPTER CXLI. 
Diffictilties with Great Britain, 

1. Fears began to be entertained, in 1794, of another war with 
Great Britain. The government of that country had issued an order 

». What fluestion arose ? What was issued, April 22cl ) 6. What of the French revo- 
kition 7 What of the new republic ? 7. Why was Mr. Genet sent to America? 6« Whai 
did he proceed to do? 9. What did he do on the disapproval of the AmnjaoMt 

10 What was dona by congress in 17B3? Who was sent in place of Mr. 

1 1 Who auccaedad Jeflbrson as secretar j of atau h W hat of Mr. Randolph 9 
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DIFnCULTIES WITH OSBAT BUTAIN. Wl 

k Jammry, 1703, foibiddin^ the eiport&tion of com to Ftbdcs, and 
aathuriiing the seizure of neutral Teasels found carrying it there. Aa 
a consequence, many American vesseb had been captured. 



John Jay. 

S. Additional inatiuctions had also been given, in the NoYember 
following, to British ships of war and privateers, to take all such 
vessels as were carrying proTisions or other supplies to France or her 
colonies. Great Britain, moreover, had failed to deliver up the west- 
era posts, according to the provisions of the treaty. 

3. In view of these diflicHllies between the two countries, and the 
uncertainty to what they might lead, coiigiese, in 1794, passed bills 
fot laying an embargo for thirty days, for increasing the standing 
army, ana for organizing the mililia and erecting foruHcalions. At 
the same time that these precautionary measures wet's taken, Mr. 
Jay was appointed an envoy extraordinary to the cuurt of Great 

4. Mr. Jay succeeded, during this and the following year, in set- 
tling the difScultiea between the two countries. This, while it met 
the approbation of a majority of the people of the United States, only 
increased the complaints of those who were opposed to the existing 
administration, and widened tho gulf which separated the two great 
political parties. 

5. The conference which had been promised by the Indiais of the 
Dorth-west havmg tailed. General Wayne, the successor of General 
St. Clair, was sent out against them, in August, 1794, who succeeded 
in gaining a complete victory on the banks of the Miami, and in laying 
waste their whole country. 
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950 THE WHISEET IMsSURRECTIOIf. 

0. The Six Nations, and the other tribes of Indians in that region 
who had been for some time meditating a great war against the people 
of the United States, were discouraged by the success of Generat 
Wayne, and gave up their scheme, and hopes were now entertained 
of a permanent peace with them. 



CHAPTER CXLII. 
Tht Whiskey Insurrection. 

1. Congress, in 1791, had enacted laws imposing duties on spirits 
distilled within the United States, and upon stills. To these laws 
four or five counties in western Pennsylvania had, from the first, been 
strongly ppposed, but it was not till 1704 that their hostility broke 
out in angry action. 

2. But in July of this year, about a hundred persons, armed with 
guns and other weapons, attacked the house of an inspector of the 
revenue, and wounded some of the occupants. They also seized the 
district marshal, and compelled him to agree not to persevere in the 
duties of his ofiice. Both the inspector and the marshal found jt 
necessary to leave the county for safety. 

3. These and other similar outrages called forth a proclamation, on 
the 7th of August, from President Washington, commanding the 
insurgents to disperse, and warning all persons against aiiHng them 
in any way whatever in their opposition. All ofiicers and ocher citi- 
zens were also required to exert themselves to the utmost, to prevent 
and suppress such dangerous proceedings. 

4. On the 25th of September, a second proclamation was issued, 
the object of which was to admonish the insur&^ents, and induce them, 
if possible, to desist from their opposition. At the same time, how- 
ever, the president declared his fixed determination, in obedience to 
the duty assigned him by the constitution, " to take care that the laws 
be faithfully executed," to compel the refractory to obedience. 

5. !^eanwhile, the insurgents, nothing daunted, proceeded to almost 
every form of outrage. They first robbed the western mail. Next, 
several thousands of them collected at Braddock's field, on the Mo- 
nongahela. Still later, a convention of two hundrtd delegates, from 
the disaffected counties of Pennsylvania and Virginia, met at Parkin- 
son^s Ferry, and by adjournment at other places. 

6. Some were for returning to obedience, others adhered to their 
opposition. At length, Washington ordered out fifteen thousand 
militia, under Gov. Lee, of Virginia, on the approach of whom the 
insurgents laid down their arms. Eighteen were tried for treason. 

Were the two parties separated still furthqf 7 5. Where did General Wayne go ? How 
di<l he succeed ? 6. What were the feelings of the Six Nations? 

CXLIL — 1. To what laws were some counties in Pennsylvania opposed? 2. What 
outrages were committed in July, 1794) 3. What orders were issued by Washington ^ 
4. What of a second pioclamatioh ? 6. Describe the conduct of the insurfants. 0. Ho if 



. THE SIXrE£NTH STATE. tM 

Irat not ooQvicted. Only three men were Jailed dming the whole 

progress of the insurrection. 

7. The only historical events of the year 1795, worthy of note, 
were the ratification, by the senate of the United States, of Mr. Jay's 
treaty with Great Britain, and the conclusion of treaties with the Dey 
of Algiers, Spain and the Miami Indians. By the treaty with Algiers 
a number of American citizens were liberated from a most painful 
bondage. 



CHAPTER CXLIII. 
Tennessee — the sixteenth State, 

1. In 1796, Tennessee was admitted into the Union as the sur 
teenth state. It had been made a territorial government in 1790, 
but the number of inhabitants which was necessary to entitle it to b^ 
received into the confederacy was not sufficient till six years aftei 
ward. V. 

2. What is now the great state of Tennessee, with almost a mil- 
lion of inhabitants, was, till about iifly years ago, a part of North 
r5krolina. The first settlement attempted to be nuide in the province 
was in 1754. At that time, about fifly families settled on Cumber 
land river, where Nashville now stands, but were broken up soon 
after by the Indians. 

3. The first permanent inhabitants of "Tennessee went there in 
1757. They built Fort Loudon, now in Blount coUnty. They were 
attacked, in 1760, by the savages, and two hundred men, women 
and children, were massacred. In 1761, the savages were humbled 
by Col. Grant, and a treaty made with them, which encouraged 
emigration. 

4. In 1765, settlements began on the Holston river, and gradually 
increased. Still the Indians were troublesome, but were oflen 
promptly repulsed, especially by Col. John Sevier, who was the Ten- 
nesseean hero of those times. In June, 1776, Col. Sevier, with the 
militia of Tennessee, and a few soldiers from Virginia, gained a deci- 
sive victory over the savages. 

5. Where Nashville nefwstands was a wilderness till 1780. During 
that year, about forty famHies, under the direction of James Robert- 
son, crossed the mountains, and fotinded Nashville. From this time 
forward, though more or less harassed by. the Indians, the progress of 
tlie state, in population and improvement, was rapid. 

6; In 1785, the inhabitants of the province proposed to become a 

were they compelled to lay down their amui? 7. What were the historical events of the 
year 1795? " . ^ 

CXLIII. — 1. What of Tennessee 12. What was its condition in 1754 ? 3. What of 
the first inhabitants of Tennessee? What of the savages in 1760 and 1761 ? 4. What 
was done in 1775? In 1776? 6. In 1730? WHen was Nashville founded ? 6. What 
wiM proposed in 17S5 ? Wiien did congress recognize Tennessee as a separate previiM* 
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WASHINGTON'S RESIGNATION. 

•tate by the name of Franklin ; but the scheme was at jeaeth ahaa 
doned. In 1789, North Carolina gave up the territory, and in 1790 
congress recognized it as a separate proTinoe, and made provision fm 
its government accordingly. 



CHAPTER CXLIV, 
Washingtim's ResignatioTU 

1. Thb time for electing a chief magistrate was again approadiing, 
and Washington having signified his determination to retire to private 
life, it became necessary to bring into the field a new candidate. 
The most popular individual was John Adams, and, on opening and 
counting the votes, in February, 1797, he was found to be elected. 
Thomas Jefierson was, at the same time, chosen vice-president. 

2. Two years before this time, there had been a considerable 
change in the cabinet. Gren. Hamilton had resigned the office of 
secretary of the treasury, and had been succeeded by Oliver Wolcott, 
of Connecticut. Gen. Knox had also been succeeded, in the war 
department, by Timothy Pickering, of Massachusetts. 

3. No considerable change had taken place in the morals and reli- 
gion of tlie community, during the administration of Washington, 
notwithstanding his own manifestations of regard for good^things. 
The country was still flooded with vice and infidelity. The writings 
of Paine and Grodwin were circulated in great numbers — sometimes 
gratuitously. 

4. Trade and commerce, however, flourished, during this period, 
"beyond any former example. In 1797, the exports of the United 

States amounted to nearly fifty-seven millions of dollars, and the 
imports to seventy-five millions of dollars. Great progress was made 
in agriculture, and some in manufactures. The population of tlie 
United States had risen to about five millions. 

5. The national credit, moreover, had become established; an 
ample revenue had been provided ; a considerable part of the national 
debt had been paid ; and such measures had been put in operation ab 
bade &ir to extinguish the debt in a reasonable time. Treaties had 
been made with most of the Lidian tribes, and peace with most foreign 
nations. 

6. A prodigious impulse had been given, during this period, to the 
cause of education. Among the literary institutions which had their 
origin during the short period of Washington's administration, were 
Williams, Union, Greenville and Bowdoin colleges, and the University 
of Vermont. The Historical Society of Massachusetts had its origin, 
also, during the same period. 

CXLIV.— 1. Who was now chosen president? Who vice-president? 3. Wbai 
changes had been made in the cabinet? 3. What of morals and religion during Wash- 
Ington's administration ? 4. Describe the increase of trade and commerce. What other 
proffre«a was made? What of the population of the United States? 5. In what other 
lespects had tita country improved? 6. What of education at this period? ODlkgeat 



PBOSFECTS OF & WAR WITH PBANUL ZfiO 

7. It WM in the year 1795 that the remarkable school fimd of 
Coimecticiit was formed. The Connecticut reserve lands — now a 
part of northern Ohio — wete sold for one million two hundted thou- 
sand dollaiB, and devoted to this purpose. The fund now aoiounia 
to two milliona of doUaiB. In 1796, an act for establiahiDg achoola 
throughout the state was passed in Pennsylvania. 

8. No man ever had such unbounded influence in the Uoiled Statei 
as Washington — perhaps it is not too much to say, no man ever will 
have. Several other chief ranfistrates have indeed been extremely 
popular and influential, especially when they had been diatingruiahed 
in military life. Yet even these had not the hearts of the whole na- 
tion at their disposal lilie Washington. 

9. Had he been as ambitious as Napoleon, or even as Bolivar, or 
T^nda, he might have been dictator for life, as well aa they. Such 
a couiee was even proposed to hjm, tn 17B3, when it was believed 
that the country was not yet ready for anything bnt a qualiHed mon- 
archy; but he turned from it with disdain. As the leader of a 
republic, in a time which " tried men's souls," no one ever exceeded 
faim in judgment or patriottam. 



CHAPTER CXLV. 
PrMpectt of a War with France, 



SK PBOSPfiCTS OF A WAR WITH FaAXVCB. 

•noooiaging, yet there was one diawback from the puUie felh^tj 
This was the perplexing character of our relations, as a goTenun^t 
with France. 

2. For a long time before this, France had been committing dep* 
redations on our West India commerce. In the hope of being Sble to 
adjust, in an amicable way, the existing difference, Washington, just 
before his retirement from office, had recalled Mr. Monroe, our min- 
ister at Paris, and appointed Gren. C. C. Pinckney in his stead. 

3. The fSrench republic refused to receive a new minister, till 
atter the ''redress of grievances" of which they complained. On 
learning the 1^, President Adams, in June, 1797» convened congress, 
and in his address or message, though he spoke of preserving peace 
if possible, yet, as a last resort, he alluded to war. 

4. The result was that three envoys extraordinary to France were 
i^>pointed, to attempt a settlement of the existing difficulties. They 
were, Gen. Pinckney, Elbridge Gerry, and John Marshall. Their 
mission finally proved an entire failure; and the spring of 1798 
opened with every prospect of war. 

5. Indeed, in a practical point of view, war was already begun. 
The treaty existing between the two countries had, in July, 1797, 
been declared by the United States as no longer binding on their part. 
The French cruisers were continually making depredations upon our 
commerce, and every opportunity was taken to insult the United 
States government. 

6. In these circumstances, the first step taken by congress was to 
increase the regular army. Twelve regiments of infantry, one of 
artillery, and one of cavalry, were ordered to be added to the elisting 
establishment ; and the president was authorized to appoint such offi* 
cers as might be necessary to render the army efficient. 

7. For commander-in-chief, all eyes were once more turned to- 
wards Washington ; and notwithstanding his love of retirement and 
of domestic and agricultural life, he consented once more to comply 
with the wishes oif his country. But, by the merciful appointment 
of Divine Providence, the danger of war suddenly disappeared. 

8. The French government having expressed a willingness to settle 
the difficulties which existed on reasonable terms, President Adams 
appointed Oliver Ellsworth. Wm. R. Davies, and Wm. Vans Murray 
envoys extraordinary to meet the commissioners of the French 
They sailed for France in the summer of 1799. 

9. On their arrival in France, they found a change in the goreriH 
ment. All power was now in the hands of Napoleon, who had not 
been concerned in the transactions about which so much difficulty 
existed. A treaty of peace was made, Sept. 30, 1800 ; and the army 
of the United States was, by direction of congress, soon after dis 
badded. 

CXLV. — I. What drawback was there from the public happiness 9 2. What httf 
been done hy Fruice? What new miniatcr bad Washington sent to Paris } 3. What 
did the French refuse to do? What did Adams say in his address? 4. ^hat envoja 
were sent to France? 5. What of the treaty of IT977 What of th« French crulaBTsf 
6. What steps were taken to increase the regular army ? 7. Wb^ <wa8 looked upon •• 
eomnander-<.n-chief ? 8. Who sailed for France in 1799? 9. What treaty waa 
fey \apo.eoD ^ 10. When and where did Washington die * 



THE PUBLIC HEALTH. tSf 

10. Before the treaty was made, howeyer, the conttnander^n-eliief 
of the newly raised American army was no more ! He expired snd 
•lenly, at his seat at Mount Vernon, in Virginia, December 14, 1799, 
m the sixty-eighth year of his age ; and left a whole nation to monn 
nis loss. 



CHAPTER CXLVI. 
The pubUe Health. 

1. Thk introduction of the kine-pox, or, as it was at that tliM 
•ailed, the cow-pox — or, in more fashionable language still, vaccina^ 
Hon — into the United States, in the year 1800, is an erent which 
deserves to be remembered in our history. The indiyidual to whom 
the country is indebted for this act of benevolence is Dr. Benjamin 
Waterhouse, of Cambridge. 

2. Small-pox was first known in Europe about the time of the 
discovery of America by Columbus ; and, as might have been expected 
on its first appearance in a country, was exceedingly fatal. From 
Europe it was soon scattered among the inhabitants of the western 
world, where it was also very fatal, especially among the Indians, 
owing, in part, no doubt, to their wretched mom of treating it. 

3. As early in the settlement of Massachusetts ak the year 1631, 
this terrible destroyer appeared among the natives at Saugus, and 
swept away whole towns or villages. The colonists assisted, it is 
said, in burying entire families of the Indians at once. In one of 
their wigwams a living infant was found at the breast of its deceased 
mother, every other Indian of the place being dead. 

4 Again, in 1633 and 1634, the disease raged in the same fearful 
manner. Holnes, in his " American Annals," says, that ** thirty 
of John Sagamore's people were buried by Mr. Maverick, of Win- 
«3semet, in one day." In 1693, it raged greatly in New Hampshire 
among the colonists, having been brought Uiere in bags of cotton from 
the West Indies. Again, in 1700, it was fearfully prevalent in 
Charleston, South Carolina. 

5. The first notice we find of its appearance among the white 
population of Boston is in Uie year 1689. In 1703, it was still moie 
prevalent and fatal, and swept off more than three hundred of the 
inhabitants. Again it made great havoc in Boston and some of the 
adjacent towns, in 1721. Inoculation for the disease was now for the 
first time introduced. 

6. The opposition which was manifested to the practice of inocu- 
aticm is, at this day, hardly credible, were it not well attested. 

Many thought that if a person who had been inoculated should die, 

CXLVI. —1. When waa the eow-poz fint introduced Into the United States, and faf 
Whom ? 3. When waa the amall-pox fint known in Europe 7 Where waa it very hud f 
& Deacribe ita ficat appearance in Masaachuaetts. 4. When did it again rafaf What 
Aoea Holnea aay 9 Where did it prevail in 1692 % In 1700? 6. When did it ftrat appeal 
In Boston} What of the fonher rarafea of the 8inaU*pozf & What of the oppaaiUw 
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PRESIDENT JEFFERSON. 

hm pb^MoisQ ouffht to be treated as a murderer. Dr. Cotton MatApr 
though not a litUe superstitious himself, labored in vain to remove thi 
Tulgarprejudices on this subject. 

7. 1jt» Zabdiel Boylston was the first physician whom Dr. Mathei 
could persuade to stem the torrent of prejudice. He began by 
inoculating his own family. The populace were so enraged, that nil 
family was hardly safe in his house, and he was often insulted in the 
streets. And yet it was obvious that the inoculated disease was com- 
paratively mild, and that but few died of it. 

8. But the crowning discovery of all, as a preventive of this fearful 
disease, was that of vaccination, by Dr. Jenner, of England, late in 
the eighteenth century, and first made publicly knovm in 1796. Much 
praise should be accorded to Dr. Waterhouse for his successful efiforts 
to introduce it in this country. 

9. The yellow fever first prevailed within the present limits of the 
United States at Philadelphia, about the year 1698, and swept ofif 
great numbers of the people. It had, however, previously appeared 
in the West Indies. In 1728, it was still more fatal in Charleston, 
South Carolina. The physicians knew not how to treat it. Again 
it raged in Charleston most fearfully in 1732. 

10. In the year 1746, it prevailed among the Mohegan Indians, in 
Connecticut, and about one hundred of them died of it. In 1793, it 
was very &tal in Philadelphia, and again in 1797 and 1798. In the 
latter year it raged als4 in New York, and, for the first time, in Bos- 
ton. It prevailed in New Haven in 1794. 

11. The cholera, a new and destructive disease, after having raged 
greatly in the East, at length, in 1832, crossed to Canada, and ad- 
vanced, by way of Albany and New York, into the United States^ 
where it became, for several years, tlie principal epidemic disease. 
It was much more suddenly fatal, as well as more severe, than com- 
mon cholera morbus. 

12. But the scourge of the United States, in every period of their 
history, especially for a century past, has been the consumption. 
With the progress of civilization and refinement, this oisease has 
increased, and is likely to continue to increase till the community can 
be. geoaially enhghtened with regard to its numerous causes. 



CHAPTER CXLVII. 
President Jefferson, 

t. The events of the year 1800, in addition to those which hav* 
been mentioned, were neither numerous nor important. Agreeably 



to hioenUUon? What of Cotton Mather? 3. What of Dr. Boylston f How WM Im 
k9UboA t & What of Dr. Jenner ? 9, 10. What of the yellow fever ? OIto mim i 
«f it. U. What of Uie cholera) 13. What cm you say of consumpiionf 
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3. Theis were also some changes made in the weii 
this yeai. A part of the north-weaiem leirilory was separated (lu, 
the Test, lo be called the Indiana Terrilary. The Miaslsapftt Terri' 
tory was also erected into a sepaiale goTernment, By the second 
census, taken thia year, the population of the United Stales was 
found to be five milUon, three hundred and five thousand, four hun- 
dred and eighty-two. 

3. On the 4th of March, 1801, Mi. Adams' term of office, aa 
preddent, having expired, and the meaaurea of the federal party hav- 
ing become somewhat unpopular, Thomas JetTeraon was elected in his 
Bt^d ; and Aaron Burr was chosen vice-president. The contest was 
long and severe ; and, as there was no election by the people, the 
choice for the Grat time devolved upon congress. 

4. The method of election, in such cases, was first to be settled, 
and was filed upon as follows. The Tepresentativeai of each state 
were to be seated by themselves, and to ballot by themselves ; each 
state being entitled to only one vote. The doors w-« to be closed 
Bgainst every person but the officers of the houM , iind, the balloting 
lisving once conmenced, the house was not to adjoarn till a choice 
waaeHected. 

5. In the present instance, the Tepresentaiivee of the states wen 

CXLVH. — 1. WhatDflbOEienUlnthBrwrlSOT Whil ]>« wu pamd ) 3. Whu 
■uuft i. WhH im JaflCun'ilactai/'wbuaf AvobBont «°VhU nad* N 
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obliged to ballot thirty-flix times before they could eflbot a ehone 
At the first ballot, eight states had Toted for Mr. Jefi^rsoq, six 
for Mr. Butt, and two were divided. Of course, neither candidate 
had a majority of the TOtes. At the thirty-sixth ballot, Mr. Jeflfku 
son had the Totes of ten states, Mr. Burr four, and there werer two 
blanks. 

6. During the administration of Mr. Adams, agriculture, trade 
and commerce, had continued to. flourish, and religion had begun 
td revive. Infidelity still stalked abroad, but had greatly altered 
its tone. The good influence of religion upon society had begun 
to be admitted, even by those who did not believe in its divina 
origin. 



CHAPTER CXLVffl. 

TAe Settlement of Ohio. 

1. In 1803, the eastern part of the northwestern territory was 
admitted to the Union as an independent state, by the name of 
Ohio. There were now seventeen states in the Union. At the 
time of its reception, Ohio contained seventy-two thousand inhab» 
itants. 

3. It was first permanently settled at Marietta, in the year 178d. 
This was a year famous in the history of western emigration ; for 
no less than twenty thousand persons — men, women and chil- 
dren — passed the mouth of the Muskingum river, during the 
season, on their journey down the Ohio. The party which stopped 
at Marietta consisted of forty-seven persons, under General Rufus 
Putnam. 

3. Their first business was to build a stockade fort, of sufficient 
strength to resist the ordinary attacks of the savages. They kUled 
the standing trees by cutting the bark, taking care, however, to 
hew down enough of them to admit of their planting fifty acres of 
com. In the autumn, twenty more families joined them. Bpth of 
these companies were New England people. 

4. The Indians, for many years, gave the settlers of Marietta but 
little trouble. Nor did the latter make war upon or molest the 
Indians, except in one or two instances. Twice, some of the more 
thoughtless of the settlers fired upon the Indians, when they came 
too near them, by which means one Indian was killed and another 
wounded. 



•lection was fixed npun ^ 6. What of the hallot !n the praeent caatf Daterib* tiM : 
of the balloting. 6. Whai of the administration of Mr. Adams} 

CXLVni. — Let the teacher cutk tehat questions he thinks proper in respjBct tm 
the map. I. What was done in 18027 How many states were there in the tJalont 
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5 "nn Badkrt MttJen of Cindniuti went Aese Id 1700, or >bom. 
hnlf « oentDiy ago. There wote nearly twenty of them. Tnenty 
acres of com were booh planted, and, for food, they shot down guM 
and caught fish. They ground their corn in hand-DuUs. Theii gar> 
iBMits were chiefly of thrar own mauufactuie. 



BUBS MID HAMILTON. 



liBiMd bdhm, from Penmylnuiis, fonned on the Haskbgnm ima 
ifcoit Uttaea yeua eariier ; but tfter the lapse of « few yean, th«T 
mn nadoal^ broken op, and the lemnaut were miitimil, maim 



OtMTol Wai/M. 

7, bntfl the year 1795, there was much difioultj in setllmg thia 
autii, on account of the Indian wars. But aStei the Ticloiv over 
the Indiana, by General Wayne, during the adminiBtiation of Wash 
uigum, the (lopulation increased rery rapidly, and continued to 
■e, till, in 1640, it contained about a million and s half of 



CHAPTER CXLIX. 

Burr and Hamilton. 

1. At the flrat aeaaion of congress after the election of Jefierson 
the ayitem uf internal taxation, which had been introduced during 
Adams' adniinistration, was repealed, as well as several other 
laws which the new so ministration did not approTe. Many public 
officers, who were strongly attached to the old order of'^ things 
were removed to make way for those who were of a diSerent pohtical 
character. 
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8. IjomMMOA wu mded, br 8p»ia, to FiBiiae, in ISM, and the 
. iJnitod Stttea boughi it of Fnooe foi fifleen miUkm dotlua, the 
next jeai. Govamot Claiborne took poaaession of it in Deoember, 
1803. By a treatj with ttie Indians at Fort Wayne, a large amount 
of Indian land* were also ceded to the United Stalea thia year. 
Much of what ia now the dale of liliooia waa ceded to ua by the 
KaBkaakiaa, in 1803 



HamOtim. 

S. tn JdITi 1B04, a doel waa limght by Aaron Butt, viee-prRM* 
dent of the United States, with Alexander Hamilton, late secrebry 
of the trea«uiT, and a distinguished officer of the rerolatioaary wa^ 
in which the fatter was killed at the lirat fire. The duel took plaoe 
on the New Jersey shore, opposite New York. 

4. The death of Hamilton produced a very atrong senaslion in 
the United Stalea. He was unquestionably one of the ablest men 
of his political party in the country. But, like many otherwise good 
men, he was niisled by a false notion of honor; and, it) a.n evil houi, 
consented to take a step which he was loo proud to teuace. Few 
men have been more lamented. 

5. JeOerson was reelected, and again look the oath of prendent 
of the United Statee, March 4, 1605. George Chnton, of New York, 
was chosen vice-prendpnt. Tiiis office he held by reelection till hia 
death, which happened in April, 1813. 

(1. The followmg anecdote will show the character of Vice-Preat- 
dent Clinton. A'<. the close of the Tevolutionarjr war, a British 
Bfficor, in New York, for no crirae worthy of notice, was about t* 
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CHAPTER CL. 
War with Tripoli 



Banang of thi PhilaiUlpliiii. 

I. DnBiNQ the je«i 1805 — the firstof President JeflerBon'sBecoiKi 
tBim — a war broke out betneen the Uniied Stai«a uid Triiwli, 
which, moM than almost an; other historual event of that period, 
dewrvea a particular notice. 

3. For many yeais tJie inhabitants of the northern states of 
Afika had been linown as pirates, and the United States, as well as 
other nations, had suffered greatly from their depredations. The 
Tripolitans, in particular, had been very troublesome. Many of our 
vessels bad been board^ and plundered ; and the crews, in some 
instances, had been carried into a captivity worse, if possible, than 
death. 

3. To protect out commerce, as well as to humble the pirates, an 
anned naval force, under Commodore Preble, had been sent out (i 
the Mediterranean as early as 1803. In the same year the Phila- 
delphia frigate, under Captain Bainbridge, had joined him, but, in 
ohumg a piratical vesael, tiad run aground and surrendered, and tho 
Mptsin and his crew had been reduced to captivity. 



WAS WITH TBIFOU 98fi 

"4;- After the ionender of the Philadelphia, the TripoIituiB got tb* 
vcMel afloat, and moored her b the harbor. While Ijuig there, Com* 
modore Decatur, then only & heutenant under CoaunwJore Preble, 
tunned » plan to destroy her, to which, as it required but twenty mea 
and a single officer, the commodore consented . 

5. To accomplish his purpose, Decatur sailed, under cover of tho 
nie-ht, in a Tripolilan veasel he had captured, far the Philadelphia, 
taking with hun an old pilot, who understood perfectly the Tripoli- 
tan language. On approaching the Philadelphia, they were hailed ; 
opon whi(£ the pilot answered that he had lost his cable and 
anchor, and only wished to fasten his Tessel to tiie frigate till 
morning. 

0. The reqneet was refused, but Ihey were permitted to remain 
near the Philadelphia till the Tripolitans could be sent ashore to ask 
permission of the sdmiral. As soon as the boat had put 09", Decatur 
and his men leaped on board, and in a Tew minutes eleated the deck 
of lifly Tripolitans They then set the frigate on fire, and returned, 
in the hght of it, to their squadron. 

T The plan was as successful as bold. Not a man was lost, 
and only one injured. This individual was wounded in defending 
Decatur. The latter, in a struggle with a Tripolitan, had been di»- 
arnied, and was about to have nis head smitten off with a sabre, when 
the seaman reached oiit hii arm and received the bbw, and thus 
■aved him. 




8. The dfistmction of the Philadelphia greatly enraged the Tn 
poiitans ; and the Americans whom they held in captivity wore 
treated with greater severity than before. The sul^rings of Captaim 

Mphlif 4. Whu wuDsulur'i n^snt G, S. Dncrlbg Ibn Hncntionorihglt tain. 
* Whai nun »u InjuiHt 1 8. Wliu tfleci bad Lhig ThI on ihs Kiooliiuuf WIm 
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Bainbrid^e and his crew, and their companions in bondagev 
Tcpreaented, at home, as great beyond endurance, and the pubUo 
timent was in favor of continuing the war. 

9. At this juncture, Greneral Eaton, who had been consul of th« 
United States up the Mediterranean, and was at Egypt on hi* 
return homeward, heard of the situation of his countrymen at Trip- 
oli. He also fell in, at this time, with Hamet, the rightful heir to 
the tlirone of Tripoli. Jussuf, the third eon of tlie reigning* 
bashaw, to gain the throne, had just murdered his father and 
elder brother, and sought to destroy Hamet, the only surviving heir 
in his way. 

10. General Eaton was much interested in the story of Hamet, as 
well as afiected by the sufferings of his enslaved countrjrmen* The 
beys of Egypt, too, were in favor of Hamet. A league was therefore 
made between Eaton and Hamet, by virtue of which Hamet was to be 
restored to his throne, and the American captives were to be released 
from their bondage. 

11. Having procured a small number of Americans and a few 
soldiers from Egypt, Greneral Eaton and Hamet crossed the desert 
of Barca and took Deme, the capital of a large province of Tripoli. 
The cause of Hamet had, by this tim*»., become so popular, and their 
force so strong, that they were about tu attack Tripoli ; which Jussuf 
perceiving, was glad to make peace with the American consul, Mr. 
Lear. 

12. This treaty, while it released the captive Americans, did not 
restore Hamet to his throne. The latter visited the United States, in 
1805, to sohcit some remuneration for the services he had rendered 
Greneral Eaton, and for the losses he bad sustained by the premature 
treaty of peace, as he deemed it, made by Mr. Lear ; but congress 
did not see fit to grant his request. 



CHAPTER CLL 
Burros Conspiracy. 

1. One of the most remarkable events of the year 1806 was the 
conspiracy, as it was called, of the late Vice-President Burr. After 
the death of Greneral Hamilton, he had retired to a small island in the 
Ohio river, about two hundred miles below Pittsburg, since called 
Blannerhasset's island. 

2 Here he had set on foot a project for forming an inde])endent 
empire, west of the Allegany Mountains, of which he was to be 
the chief or emperor. New Orleans was to be the capital. 7he 
government of the United States, apprized of his plan^ airestod 

of Captain Bainbridge and his men? 9. What of General Eaton? Who was Hamet f 
What liad Jussuf just done? 10. Who were in favor of Hamet? What lea^e was 
macJet II. What did Hamet and Eaton do? Why wae Joasuf glad to make psaos* 
(8. W liat of Hamet ? How did congrewi meet his re({ue8t I 
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•*im, bnmgkt him to Richmond, in Virginia, and put Mm o: 
traaBMi ; Kit be wm ideaeed for want of proof against him 



Bvrr. 

3. He found, moreover, that, beside the danger of heing taiten nua 
convicted before he could get his scheme tairfy " under way," Jii 
attachment of the wealt^rn states to the general government was 
stronger than he had before supposed, and that his cunning and in- 
trigue would not avail him. 

4. It had been Burr's purpose, in case of the failure of his msin 
plan, to proceed, with such forces as be could raise, to Mexico, an^ 
establish an empire there. But this restless man died, after all, with- 
out accomplishmg the objects to which his ambition had prompted 
him ; and all the kin^oms which his imagination had reaied de- 
scended to the grave with him. 

5. In point of talent. Burr was certainly a remarkable man. It 
ivas his unbounded ambition and unrestrained selRshness that mined 
him. Had he aimed, like Washington, at the geiiei^ good of his 
country, rathei than his own aggrandizement, bis memoTV mighl 
as wdl have been associated with the latter, as with Benedicl 
Arnold. 

6. It was about this period that Prewdent Jefferson directed Lewis 
and Clark to explore the Missouri river, who, with a company of 
fony-five men, proceeded to its source, and then descended on tho 
Colmnbia to the Pacific Ocean, and returned the same way, — traven 

a.L — I. Whin had Burr nllrad) 2. What wu hti pluif What of his liUtt 

hiapurpoHl WhalbocamftorBll hia iCheitiMl 
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Ing a distanoff of som^ tbn or twelve thousand miles of wi]derne» 9 
liule more than two yean and four months. About the year 1806 
General Pike also explored tlie Mississippi. 



CHAPTER CLE. 

Trauhles toith Great Britain, 

1. In 1807, Great Britain and France being at wax with each 
other, the controyersy drew to one side or the other most of the Eu- 
ropean powers ; and there were not a few who would gladly have 
involved the United States in the quarrel. As yet, however, the gov- 
ernment was determined, if possible, to remain neutral. 

2. One serious difficulty, indeed, had arisen. Great Britain, having 
at her command a powerful navy, claimed the right of taking her own 
native-bom subjects wherever she could find them. In pursuance of 
her purpose, many vessels belonging to the United States had been 
searched, and many individuals on board of them were seized and 
retained as British subjects. 

3. As it was not always easy to distinguish American from British 
subjects, this custom of impressment gave great offence to the Ameri- 
cans. Thousands of our seamen, it was said, were claimed by the 
British, and, in this way, forced into their service ; and, as if to con- 
tinue and aggravate, instead of trying to remove the grievance, GrtsSit 
Britain would not so much as attempt any measures of redress. 

4. Worse than even this difficulty took place ; for, by an order in 
council of the British government, issued May 16, 1806, declaring all 
the ports and rivers, from the Elbe in Germany, to Brest in France, 
in a state of blockade, American vessels trading to any of these ports 
^ere liable to be seized and condemned. 

5. This decree of Great Britain was followed, in November, by 
one from Bonaparte, at Berlin, in which all the British islands were 
declared to be blockaded, and all intercourse with them was thus 
broken up. This decree stood directly opposed to the existing treaty 
between France and the United States, and also to the laws and 
usages of nations. 

6. Again, the British government, in January, 1807, issued another 
order in council, forbidding all the coasting trade with France, on 
penalty of capture and condemnation. Nothing could have been better 
calculated tham these proceedings to awaken every latent feeling of 
resentment in the Americans against the two nations, if not to involve 
them in all the horrors of war itself. 

CLIT. — 1. What of Britain and France in 1807? 2. What did Britain c^almf a 
flThal of llie impressment of our aeameo ? 4. What worse didicullj ? 5. What dBGi« 
was ncads by Bonaparte 1 6. What other order was given bj tlie British ? 



ATTACK ON THE CHE^APEAKB. 

CHAPTER CLin. 
Attack on the Chesapeake, 

1. SoMS time in the beginning of the year 1807, five men had d^ 
Berted from the British frigate Melampus, lying in Hampton Roads , 
and three of them had subsequently enlisted on board the United 
States' frigate Chesapeake, then at Norfolk, preparing for sea. The 
British consul at Norfolk, on being acquainted with 3ie facts, wrote 
to Comii|odore Barron, of the Chesapeake, requesting that the men 
might be returned. 

2. This request being refused, the British consul applied to the 
secretary of the navy to surrender them. The secretary ordered an 
examination of the facts, from which it appeared that the men were 
natives of America, of which two of them had official certificates. 
They were not, therefore, given up. 

3. The Chesapeake had been ordered to cruise in the Mediterrar 
nean, and, on June 22, she proceeded on her voyage thither. In 
going out of Hampton Roads, she passed the British trigates Bellona 
and Melampus. As she was passing Cape Henry, die Leopard, 
another British frigate, of fifty guns, came up with her, and an officer 
was sent on board with a note. 

4. This note enclosed a copy of an order from the British admiral, 
Berkley, requesting them to search for deserters on board all our 
^ips found out of the limits of the United States. At the same time 
t demand was made to be permitted to search the Chesapeake for the 
deserters from the Melampus. 

5. Commodore Barron, in reply, said, that he did not know of any 
deserters on board ; that the recruiting officers for the Chesapeake 
had been particularly instructed not to receive any deserters from his 
Britannic majesty's ships, and that he was directed never to permit 
the crew of a ship under his command to be mustered by any officers 
but her own. 

6. Upon receiving this answer, the officer returned to the Leopard, 
when she immediately commenced a heavy firing upon the Chesa- 
peake. The latter, being unprepared for an action, could make no 
resistance, but, after remaining in the fire of the Leopard about thirty 
minutes, and having three men killed and eighteen wounded — the 
eommodore among the rest — she surrendered. 

7. The British captain refused to accept the surrender of the 
Chesapeake, but commenced a search, and finding the three men on 
board whom they claimed to have been deserters, together with a 
fourth, whom they also claimed on the same ground, they took them 
along with them. The Chesapeake, being much injured, returned to 
Norfolk. 

Cl^in. — 1. What took place in the year 1807? 2. ^Iiat did the British consul do> 
What proved to be the case concerning the men 7 3. Relate the adventures of the Chesip 
Lnk*. 4. What dennand was made by the British admiral 9 6. Wbi^ was CommodiMi 

as* 
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8. Od receiving infonnation of thb outrage, the president, by • 
proclamation, ordered ail armed British vessels to leave the waters of 
tlie United States, and not to enter them more until satisfaction was 
given by the British government for the assault on the Chesapeake 
An armed force was also ordered oat, sufficient for the defence of 
Norfolk, should it become necessary. 



CHAPTER CLIV. 
Embargo laid, 

1. Ths next thing done by the United States government was 1o 
forward in^tmctions to Mr. Monroe, the minister at London, to demand 
of the British government that satisfection which the particular case 
of the Chesapeake required, as well as security against further inb- 
pressment of seamen from American ships. 

2. The British were ready to enter upon negotiations respecting 
the attack on the Chesapeake, but were unwilling to relinquish the 
right of search. The result was that the discussion of the subject 
was delayed. In the mean time, congress came together, when the 
capture of the Chesapeake was one of the first subjects which occu- 
pied their attention. 

3. Several measures were adopted at this session of congress; 
among which were preparations and appropriations for the sup- 
port of a large land and naval force. On the 22d of December, 
1807, an embargo was laid on all vessels within the jurisdiction of 
the United States. Meanwhile, the difficulties with both the British 
and French governments were increasing, and a speedy war seemed 
inevitable. 

4. At length, Mr. Rose, a special minister from the British govern- 
ment, arrived in the country, and negotiations were once more 
attempted. But they did not succeed: nor was the controversy, 
which grew out of the attack on the Chesapeake, finally settled till 
some time in the year 1811. In the mean time, Thomas Jefiferson 
had been succeeded in his office by James Madison. 

5. The prospects of the country, when Mr. Madison came into 
office, were gloomy indeed. The two great nations of England ana 
France were still at war, and, in the progress of that war, by iheii 
orders and decrees and impressments and seizures, were breaking in 
tpon all former treaties, especially those with the United States. 

6. As strong encouragement had been given by Great Britain, 
m the year 1809, before Mr. Jefferson went out of office, of a 

Barron's reply? 6. Describe the attack of the Leopard. 7. What did the British cap- 
tain then (to? 8. What proclamation was issued by the president? 

CLIV. »!. What was next done by the United States? 2. What ef the Briiiahf 
B. What was done by congress? What seemed inevitable ? 4. Wliat vf Mr. RomI 
Who succeeded Jeflbrson as president? 6. What was now the stauof Um cmuUvI 
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leadiuess to settle the existing differences between the two countriesy 
the embargo had been repealed on the first of March. Finding, how* 
ever, that there was still a disposition to delay, the embargo was, on 
the ioth of August, renewed. 

7. Thus affairs proceeded for some time. Decrees and piuhibitiooB 
and proclamations became quite the order of the day. Sometimes, 
indeed, there was a gleam of hope. The .probability that the United 
States could long remain neutral, in the existing state of things, was, 
however, every day and every hour diminishing. 

8. On the 16th of May, 1811, the British sloop of. war. Little Belt, 
commanded by Captain Bingham, made an unprovoked attack upon 
the United States' frigate President, commanded by Commodore 
Rodgers ; in the conflict which followed, the Little Belt had eleven 
men killed, and twenty-one wounded, and her rigging much damaged, 
while the President had only a single man wounded. 

9. On the 12th of November, the British envoy, Mr. Foster, ac- 
knowledged the attack on the Chesapeake to be unauthorized, and 
offered, in the name of the British government, to make reparation 
for the injury which had been sustained. The whole afiair was soon 
adjusted to the satis&ction of both parties. 



CHAPTER CLV. 

Steamlfoat Navigation in the United Stat^ 

1. Steamboats were first used on the Hudson in th<3 3eai: 18.07. 
An event so closely connected with the prosperity of the United States 
must not be excluded from their history. 

2. An experiment had been made, with the steam-engine, on th« 
Seine, near Paris, in 1803 ; but no vessel was set in motion by steam, 
in the United States, till four years afterward. The two individual** 
most concerned in the work of introducing steamboats, were Fulton 
and Stevens. They were not introduced into Great Britain till 181^ 
— five years afterward. 

3. The first steamboat on the western waters was launched %t 
Pittsburg, in 1813. She was of four hundred tons burthen, and wa^ 
called the Vesuvius. She was built to run as a regular trader be- 
tween the falls of the Ohio and New Orleans. A steamboat firsJ^ 
ascended the Arkansas river in 1820. 

4. Such was the popularity and such the success of these boats, 
especially in the western waters, that, in 1822, nine years after the 
biulding of the Vesuvius, no less than eighty-nine steamboats were 

6. What of the embargo 7 7. What was the order of the day ? 8. What was done by 
the LiUle Belt? 9. How was the affair of the Chesapeake arranged? 

CLV. — 1. What of steamboats? 2. What experiment had been made? What of 
Pdltoo and Stevem? When did steamboala afipear in Great Britain? 3. Describe Um 
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nuroned at the port of New Orleans, fbrmmg, in the aggregate, toin^- 
thing more than eighteen thousand tons. The Arkansas river hail 
avea been ascended by steamboats five hundred miles. 




Fulton, 

5. The first steam-ship sailed for Europe in May, 1819. In 1840, 
there were two regular lines of steam-packets plying between the 
United States and Europe ; one from Boston, and the other from New 
York. At first, ten or twelve miles an hour was thought to be so^ 
ficiently rapid ; now, the Atlantic is crossed in twelve days. 

6. The whole number of steamboats, in the different states of the 
Union, in 1840, was estimated at about eight hundred, with a capacity 
of one hundred and fifty-three thousand six hundred and sixty tons 
Of these eight hundred boats, one hundred and thirty-seven were built 
in the year 1837. The number of steam-engines, of all kinds, in use, 
was estimated at about three thousand. 

7. It should not be forgotten that, among the foregoing steam-ve»> 
sels, some twelve or fourteen belong to the navy. The first steam- 
frigate for the navy was built many years since, but it is only within 
ft very few years that the number has been much increased. 

Vesuvius. What took place in 1820? 4. What of steamboats In 1822? 6. Whrn 4U 
tlte first steam-ship sail to Europe ? 6. What of steam-packets in 18409 How many 
WWPS balK in 1837. What uf steam-engines } 7. What of the uavv 9 
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CHAPTER CLVI. 

Battle of Tippecanoe. 

1. Im the year 1811, congfress assembled on the 6th of November 
Not only the president's message, but all the proceedings, indicated 
the expectation of a rupture with Great Britain at no distant period. 
For though repaiation had been made in the case of the Chesapeake, 
the orders in council remained in full force. 

2. During this year, the Shawanese and other Indians about the 
Wabash river, in the territory of Indiana, became troublesome. Gov- 
ernor Harrison, with twelve hundred men, three hundred and fifty of 
whom were regular troops, proceeded from the neighborhood of Yin 
oennes to the Prophet's town, as the residence of their chief was 
called, to demand satisfaction of the Indians. 

3. The troops commenced their march September 26, and nothing 
of importance occurred until their arrival on the line of the enemy's 
countiy. Here they built a fort, which, in honor of their commander^ 
they <»Jled Fort Harrison. At this place they remained about a 
month, during which time the Indians very frequently came into the 
camp and held councils with Governor Harrison, but would not accede 
to his terms. 

4. Under the circumstances, it was resolved to attack them ; and, 
with tliis view, the troops left Fort Harrison, October 29, and arrived 
at the Prophet's town November 6. When they were within half 
a mile of the town, they formed the line of battle, which the Indians 
perceiving, sent in a flag of truce, saying that if their lives might 
be spared till next morning, they would come to the governor's 
terms. 

5. This was a device of the savages to gain time, and put their 
enemies off their guard. It was but too successful ; and, unsuspicious 
of danger, our troops encamped where they wereV Many of them, 
strange as it may seem, slept as quietly all night as if they had been 
at home in the midst of their families. . 

6. A little before five o'clock, next morning, the savages came 
upon them with such fury that the sentinels could only fire a single 

fun before they were in the very midst of the camp. Some of the sol- 
iers were prepared, but others had to struggle with them at Uieir very 
lent doors. 

7. The battle soon became severe, and the Indians, encouraged 
by the surprise into which they had thrown the troops at the first 
onset, pressed forward in great numbers. The result of the contest, 
for a long time, w^ doub&il. The bravery and skill of our troops, 
however, prevailed^ and the Indians began to give way ; shortly 

CLVI.— What mm expected in the year 131 If 2. What of the Indiane? Who 
went against them? 3. Where did the iroops encamp? 4. What was now donol 
What did the savages de? 6. What ought to hare been suspected 9 6. Describe th« 

18 
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after this, they fled to a swamp, where they could not be &»^ 
lowed. 

8. The victory over them was dearly bought. Sixty of the Unitet, 
States' troops were killed, and one hundred and twenty-eighi 
wounded. Among the slain were several able and valuable officers. 
The loss of the savages was great, but the number could not be ex- 
actly ascertained. 

0. The next day, the troops set fire to the Prophet's town, and, 
having destroyed everything valuable they could find, they returned 
to Vincennes, after a fatiguing campaign of about two months. The 
defeat of the Indians, however, was decisive. They give the settlers 
in that vicinity no more trouble for some time. 



CHAPTER CLVII. 
War declared with Great Britairu 

1. The difficulties with Great Britain were not removed. That 
government still insisted on the right of impressment, as it was called ; 
the blockade of her enemies' ports incommoded us ; and though the 
French decrees of Berlin and Milan were repealed, the British Imd not 
as yet annulled their orders in council. 

2. An embargo was laid, on the 3d of April, by the president, at 
the recommendation of congress, to continue ninety days, on all ves- 
sels within the jurisdiction of the United States. This was the pre- 
lude to war with Great Britain, which was declared on the 18th of 
June following. 

3. The bill for the declaration of war did not pass, however, with- 
out opposition. Forty-nine, out of one hundred and twenty-eight of 
the representatives, entered their solemn protests, in which they denied 
the war to be either necessary or just. Indeed, it only passed the 
senate by a small majority. 

4. Nor was the measure very well received by the people after the 
bill passed. The editors of several newspapers, in different parts of 
the country, were very decided in their expressions of disapprobation ; 
so much so as to provoke the violence of the war party and cause mobs 
and riots. 

5. The most remarkable of these mobs was at Baltimore. The 
rioters first tore down the printing-office of the paper which had 
oiTended them. The editor and others undertook to defend them- 
selves with arms. The military force of the city was finally called 
out. The conflict was severe, and was continued for two or three 
nights ; Generil Lingan was killed and several were wounded. 



attack. Result of the battle ? 8. What was the loss of the Americans? 9. What 
done the next day ? 

OLVU. — I. What of the difficalties with Gri-a Britain 9 2. What embargo was lali 
in April? When was war declared with Qrea; Britain? 3. How did the bill passf 
1 Wiiat of the editors of papers ? 5. Describe the mob at Baltimora. 6. Wa« Um 
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6. So poorly prepaied was the cotintry for war, and so diffienh 
was ii found 10 enlist soldiers, that a demand was made by the presi* 
-dent on the governors of the states to furnish men from the militia of 
tlieir several states, to guard their own seaboard. But this, Massachu- 
setts,* Connecticut and Rhode Island refused to do. 

7. The grounds of this refusal were, that the militia, if sent under 
the call of the president, would he subject to the officers of the regular 
army, and might be marched into Canada, or to any other part of the 
country ; and this, it was contended, was not agreeable to the const»* 
tution. 

8. This refusal produced a great sensation throughout the United 
States, but was fiilly justified by a large majority of the people of the 
several states which thus withheld their militia from the demand of 
the general government. It was generally condemned, however, b^ 
the other portions of the country. 



CHAPTER CLVIII. 
General HtdTs Surrender* 

1. We have seen that a part of the states refused to call out their 
militit at the request of the president. Connecticut, however, pro- 
ceeded to raise troops for her own defence, and to organize and station 
them, at various points along the coast, in her own way, 

2. It was also found difficult to enlist regular troops, and, still 
more so, to find suitable officers for them. The few already in the 
service, and such as could be readUy enlisted, amounting to two thou- 
sand, were sent away to the north-west, and placed under General 
Hull, an aged man who had served in the war of the revolution, and 
who was at this time governor of Michigan Territpry. 

3. General Hull, with his troops, was ordered to Detroit, to garri- 
son the fort there, and protect the country from the incursions* of the 
British and Indians. He arrived early in July, and having put every' 
thing in a posture of defence, he crossed the river Detroit, July 12, 
and made preparations tp invade Upper Canada. 

4. But, instead of invading Canada, or even attacking a single 
post he remained there till the 7th of August, and ttfen returned, 
with his army, in the aight, to Detroit. Afler a few slight battles 
and a good deal of skirmishing, he surrendered his army, August 16, 
idth the fort of Detroit, and all the neighboring forts and garrisons 
Jo the British, under General Brock. 

5. This unexpected surrender, at the very outset of the war 



country well prepared for war? What demand was made? What reftual followed 
T. What were the grounds of the refusal? 8. What of the people? 

CL\in. — 1. What did Connecticut do? 2. What, was the state of the trM)p»| 
I. Wliat was done by General Hull? 4. Describe his surrender. 5. What was tbc «««• 
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cast I ^oom orer die whole cottiitTj. GrensTBl Hull was enrf- 
where regarded, whether justly or onjnstly, se either a coward <■ 
ft traitor. Haring been eichanged, toon alterward, for Uiir^ 
Bri'ish prisoneiB, he waa subsequently tried by a ontt-mani* 
and aentenced to death ; but, on account of his age, he was leo- 
oiDmended to the mercy of the president, who finally pardoned 

6. General Hull wsa tried for three things, treason, cowardice, 
and (utoliicer like oondnct. On the first charge, the coart-martial 
which tried him did not give an opinion ; but he was found guilty on 
the other two. He was, most evidently, unfit lo command an aTmy, 
whether by rsaaon of age alone, or from other causes, and ought mrei 
lo have been charged with so important a trust 



CHAPTER CLIX. 

Capture of the Guerriere and the Alert. 

1. Whilr the war was commenced so unhappily on land, it wu 
lar p'berwise on (he sea. For, though Lord Nelson and others, l^ 
their akill, had rendered Great Bril^n the mistress of the ocean, she 
was yei to be humbled by a power whose naval force she could no* 
help despising for its insignitjcincy. 

f*|(urKg<irOanenlHiill'iull How m bs n«iviM1 What ma bli hu t B. P* 
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S. The United States, at the opening of the war of 1813, had 
three frigates of forty-four gnns ea^h, three of thirty-eight, five of 
from twenty-eight to thirty-six, and nine sloops, varying &om twelve 
to eighteen guns. These twenty vessels constituted her whole naval 
annament ; and even of these, one was on Lake Ontario, and two 
were unfit for sea. The British fieet consisted of from eight hundred 
to one thousand ships. 

3. Commodore Rodgers, with his little fieet, the President, th« 
Essex, and the Hornet, lay at New York when war was declared. 
Wi^iin an hour after he heard the news, he and the Hornet were 
under way. On the S3d of June, only five days after the war was 
declared, he fell in with and attacked Ate British frigate Belvidera, of 
thirty-six guns, hut she escaped. 

4. This, however, was only a beginning. The Constitution, of 
forty-four guns, commanded by Captain Isaac Hull, sailed from the 
Chesapeake Bay about the middle of July. She was soon chased by 
the British, and the chase continued, with some firing, for several 
cavs ; but the Constitution succeeded in escaping. 




Porter. 

5. Meanwhile, the Essex, commanded by Captam, afterwards 
Commodore Porter, which was not ready for sea when Commodore 
Rodgers attacked the Belvidera, having made the necessary repairs, 
sailed, and, after having taken several prizes, on the 13th of August 
feU in with the British sloop of war Alert, of twenty guns, which she 
took, after an action of only eight minutes. 

CUX. — 1 What was going on in the British Mrj ? 9. What Teasels had the United 
Staffs at the commencement of the war? What of the British fleet? 3. What shiM 
had Commodore Rodgers? What attaclc did he make? 4. Describe the chase of the 
eboflUlalioo. 6. DescHbe the cafiture of the Alert bf Gtiptaia FMter. 6. Whad cm 

34 



6. Thn was the fint armed veasel which was taken by the Aimn^ 
leans during this war. It was not surprising that a frigate of: 
lhirty-4wo guns should vanquish a sloop of twenty ; and yet it wan 
not expect^ by our sailors that a vessel of the size of the Alerv 
would make so feeble a resistance. The Essex was not injured, nox 
a man hurt ; while the Alert was greatly crippled, and had three men 
wounded. 

7. This naval battle was fought three days before General Hull's 
surrender. Three days afler the surrender, another event took place 
which was still more remarkable, both with respect to its character 
and the final results, than the former. It was the capture ox the 
British ftigate Guerriere. 

8. On the 19th of August, the Constitution came up with this 
frigate, commanded by Captain Dacres, of thirty-eight guns, about a 
thousand miles eastwaurd of New England, and in two hours made her 
a complete wreck ; so much so, that it was thought best to destroy 
her. 

9. The loss of the Constitution, in this contest, was seven kille4 
and seven wounded ; while the Guerriere had fifteen killed and sixty- 
three wounded. The Constitution was not at all injured ; but was 
ready for another action the very next day. Yet the force of the 
American frigate was but little more than that of the enemy. 

10. These brilliant events at sea had some effect to make up for 
the losses on land. Besides, they encouraged our navy. It had been 
thought, for some time, that nothing could vanquish the British — 
force for force ; but it now began to be thought otherwise 



CHAPTER CLX. 

Attack on Queenstown. 

1. As early as the 1st of October, 1813, eight or ten thousand 
men, with military stores, were collected at various points along the 
Canadian line, chiefly, however, jo. three great divisions -r- the north- 
western, the eastern and the iiorthem armies. Measures had also 
been taken for arming vessels on the thr^ lakes, Erie, Ontaiio and 
Chara^ain. 

2. The north-western army was commanded by General Harrison, 
and was stationed in the neighborhood of Detroit. The central divi- 
sion was directed by General Stephen Van Rensselaer, and stationed 
at Lewiston, just below Niagara Falls. The army of the north, under 
Major General Henry Dearborn, who was also commander-in-chief, 
was at Greenbush and Plattsburg. 

3. On the 19th of October, early in the morning, a part of the army 

/oa WKj of tbe two reweli f 7. What «Tent of importance now occurred f 8. Deaerilw 
the capture of the Guerriere. 9. What waa the loss auataiiied by the two frigates % IQL 
How did theae eveuta afiect the United States' navy ?«» 
CLX.— 1 What waa done October 1813} %. How were the three diriaiona of ths 
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at Lewifltcn snooeeded in crossing the Niagara to Queenstcwn, and in 
taking possession of the battery on the heights. But they were not 
able to maintain their position, for they were only a few hundreds , 
and most of the men at Lewiston were militia, and refused to follow 
them, as they had promised to do. 

4. The commander of the heights, Colonel Van Rensselaer, was 
now in a most perilous situation. He had indeed already repelled one 
attack from six hundred British regulars, and killed General Brock, 
their commander. But General Sheafe, his successor, renewed the 
attack with an increased force, and the Americans were at length 
compelled to surrender. 

5. Nothing could have been more unexpected than the refusal 
of the American militia to cross the Niagara. They had but just 
before been urgent for the battle, and now they utterly refused to em- 
hark. 

6. General Brock was much lamented by the inhabitants of Can- 
ada, and a beautiful monument was erected to his memory, on the 
heights of Queenstown, where he fell. An attempt was made, a few 
years since, to destroy this monument; and, though it was not quite 
miccessful, the monument was seriously injured. The yillains were 
never discoTered. • 

7. The attack on Queenstown was followed, in November, by a 
few bullying efforts, above the falls, on the part of General Smyth 
He was the suceessor of General Van Rensselaer — the latter having 
resigned. He sent two detachments across, in the night, to Black 
Rock ; but they accomplished very little. The troops soon went to 
winter quarters, and Smyth, being hissed from the army, went home 
to Virginia. 

8. Thus ended the war against Canada for that year. Never, 
perhaps, was less accomplished, under circumstances so favorable, 
than was done by the Americans, in this campaign of 1812. On the 
26th of September, they had a force of thirteen thousand men on 
the frontier, more than six thousand of whom were regulars ; while 
the British could scarcely muster three thousand troops on their whole 
line, from west to east. 

wcmj commanded? 3. Wbat was done October 13th? 4. What of the commardart 
5. The militia? 6. What monument was erected to the memory of General Brock I ▼ 
WYa was Gaaacal Smjth % 8. What of the war a<aiDSl Canada 1 
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CHAPTER CLXL 

More Naval Victories. 

1. The snoceas of the naval forces of the United States, for this 
jear, was, throughout, as brilliant as the conduct of the land forces 
was disgraceful. Where least was expected, and where there was 
least reason to expect anything, there the most heivic bravery — not 
to say the most unprecedented skill — was manifested. 

2. On the 18th of October, the United States' sloop Wasp, of 
eighteen guns, commanded by Captain Jones, came up with ana. 
captured the British sloop frolic. Captain Wynyates, of about the 
same size and force, about eight hundred mues eastward of Noi^ 
folk, in Virginia. The action lasted about three quarters of an 
hour. 

3. Both vessels were much injured in the engagement, bul the 
Wasp suffered most in her rigging. She had only five men killed 
and five wounded. The fire of £e Wasp evidently fell below the 
rigging of the Frolic ; for the latter hs^ at least seventy or eighty 
kUled or wounded. Indeed, it was said that not twenty of her men 
escaped wholly unhurt. 

4. The Frolic had scarcely submitted to the Wasp^ when a British 
seventy-four gun ship hove in sight — the Poictiers — and immediately 
bore down upon them. As they were in no situation either to escape 
or make a defence, they were forthwith taken and carried into Ber- 
muda. 

5. One week later than this, viz., October 25, a still more remark- 
able victory was obtained by our litUe navy. The United States, 
another forty-four gun ship, commanded by Commodore Decatur, who 
had distinguished himself so much at Tripoli, fell in with and encoun- 
tered the British frigate Macedonian, Captain Carden, rated at thirty 
eight guns, but really carrying forty-nine. 

6. This action took place in the AUantic Ocean, about seven hun- 
dred miles southward of the Azores. It lasted an hour and a half, 
and was very fatal to the crew of the Macedonian. Out of her com- 
plement of three hundred men, she had more than a hundred killed 
and wounded, while the United States had but seven killed and five 
wounded. 

7. One of those killed on board the Macedonian was the carpenter. 
As he was known to be in destitute circumstances, and to have left a 
family of helpless children with a worthless mother, his brave com- 
panions immediately held a contribution, and raised eight hundred 
dollars, to be put in safe hands, for the education of tiie unhappy 
orphans. 

8. Sailors are apt to be generous. It is not always, however, 

CLXL — 1 . MThat wu ibe miccest of the naval forte of ibe United States ? 2. Describe 
the engagement of the Wasp and the Frolic a What was the loss on both sides 7 
4. How was the Wasp captured ? 5. What two ships nowenmgedf 6. Describe ttM 
•cUoa 7 What was done kn the family of tiie carpenter? 9 Character of sailoisl 
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tiiat th«y niake 00 wise an application of theii chanties as in thia 



9. Another victory was achieved by our brave tars before the year 
closed. Captain Hull had retired from the service, and had been 
succeeded in the command of the Constitution by Commodore Bain- 
bridge. On the 29th of December, while off the coast of Brazil, the 
British frigate Java, of forty-nine guns, came in sight, and a battle 
ensued. 

10. The engagement was severe from the first. It had continued 
nearly two hours, and nearly two hundred men had been killed or 
wounded on board the Java, when she was compelled to strike lier 
colors. She was so much injured that it was concluded, a few days 
afterward, to bum her. The loss of the Constitution was hardly one 
sixth as great as that of the Java. 

11. On board the Java, during the battle, was an American pris- 
oner, in confinement. Anxious to know the issue, he oflen asked a 
Chinese, who was stationed near him, how the battle was going on. 
" Oh, 'a glorious victory," was the reply always. Not satisfied with 
this, especially as he saw so many wounded men brought below, he 
asked tohkh side was about to gain the^victory, ** Why," said the 
Chinese, " one or t' other." 



CHAPTER CLXn. 

Events of 1812 and 1813. 

1. SsYXRAL interesting events of our national history took piar' 
during the years 1812 and 1813, which deserve a place in our his 
tory. 

2. One of these was the admission, some time in 1812, of Louisi 
ana to the federal union. She was the eighteenth pillar of the great 
national fabric, and a most important one, as' she holds the keys of 
entrance, through the mouth of a mighty river, to the richest, if not 
the most extensive valley in the world. 

3. The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
was also incorporated in 1812 ; and five missionaries were ordained at 
Salem to preach the gospel at Bombay, in Asia. They were the first 
foreign missionaries ever ordained here. Yet the same board, in 
1842, thirty years later, sustained no less than one hundred and thir- 
ty-four of these foreign missionaries. 

4. Very early iYi the year 1813, the Emperor of Russia kindly 
offered to try to make peace between Great Britain and the United 
States, and Albert Gallatin, James A. Bayard, and John Quincy 
Adams were appointed as commissioners, and sent to Russia to meet 

9. Who micceaded Gftptala Hull? What of the Java f 10. Describe the engagement. 
What was the loss of the two ships 9 11. What passed between the American prisoner 
and the Chinese? 
CLZIL — 2 What of Louisia ia ? 3. When was the American Board of CommisMonen 
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Madison. 

5. The tfitm for which Mr. Madiaon had been elected president 
expired on the 41h of March, 1813, and a strong efibrt was made, bj 
the patty opposed to tiie wbt, to elect De Witt Clinton in hia stead ; 
but they did not eocceed. Mr. Madieon was reelected, and George 
Clinton was also reelecled Tice-president ; he died soon after, and waa 
succeeded by Elbridge Gerry. 

6. Cotton manufaclories began lo flourish this year. In the neigh- 
borhood of Providence, Rhode Island, one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand spindles were in operation, consuming six million pounds of 
cotton yearly. About the end of this year, twenty thousand or thirty 
thousand spindles were running at Baltimore. Yet, in 1609, not a 
thread of cotton was spun by machinery in this country. 

7. This year, 1813,mareoTer, was remarkable for two moreerenla, 
the birth of the Massachusetls Society for the Suppression of Intem- 
perance, which led the way to so much good b the United Slatee, 
and the death of him who may be justly considered as the father of 
temperance sodetles here. Dr. Benjamin Ruah. 

fint liKOTponlsill TChBlofnliBlonuial Wbit of ths boanl In IMSt 4.WbBIof 
lluEmparorof RualBl Whs wsrsHnliucommitiionen? F Whrr rrr-r tmrnnii pml 
fcnl »ni ric«-pr«idont1 6. Whal of cmlon mKiufectorlM BiFm.liontr' Al biht 
■1111*1 7. WIuilwagveDUafJiiiFDiUDUiKCuirHliulSlXI 
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CHAPTER CLXIIL 
The Massacre at Frenchtofum. 

1. Wb have seen that the north-western division of the Lnited 
States* army was stationed in the neighborhood of Detroit, and was 
under the command of General Harrison. There, too, they win- 
tered. General Harrison's plan was to collect a sufficient force is 
that neighborhood, and, as soon as he could, retake Detroit and 
the other forts and places which Greneral Hull had so unwisely sur- 
rendered. 

2. Early in January, news came f^om Frenchtown, a place 
twenty-six miles from Detroit, that the British and Indians were 
coining against them; praying, at the same time, for assistance. 
General Winchester, with eight hundred men, marched thither, 
and succeeded in driving away the British and Indians, who had 
already arrived, but was, in his turn, driven away by the British, 
on the 23d inst., and himself and five hundred men l^en prisoners. 

3. Their surrender was followed by a scene almost too shocking to 
describe. General Proctor, the British commander, had pledged his 
honor that the lives and private property of the American soldiers 
should be respected after the surrender. But, instead of this, the 
dead were stripped and scalped — the wounded, such as were unable 
to rise, butchered, and the living stripped and plundered, and many 
of them tomahawked, or only reserved to be roasted at the stake. 
Few of them lived to be exchanged. 

4. It is maintained by some that General Proctor could not have 
prevented these barbarities. It is difficult, however, to believe this. 
The bare thought of such a massacre is shocking, whether it could 
Uave been avoided or not. It exhibits, in a most striking manner, the 
aorrors of war, especially of Indian warfare. 

5. What rendered this massacre at Frenchtown more afflictive 
was the fact that most of the troops were the flower of Kentucky. 
They were, many of them, young men who had a large circle of 
respectable relatives. Their bodies lay in the fields till autumn, 
when their friends ventured to collect their bleaching bones and bury "" 
them. 

6. The news of General Winchester's defeat reached General 
Harrison while on his march to Frenchtown with reinforcements. 
Finding himself too late, he stopped at the rapids of the river 
Manmee and built a fort, which, in honor of the governor of Ohio, he 
called Fort Meigs. This he made, for the present, the head quarters 
of his army. 

^■^^ — ^— — ■ I 1— »—— ^— ^ I 1 1 1^— ^— »—»——— ■ ■■ ^— ■»» 

CLXIII. — I. What was General Harrison's plan 9 What portion of tie army did Imi 
command f 2. What news came from Frenchtown? What of General Winchester) 
3..J>e9cribe the scene after the surrender. 4. What opinion is held of General Proctor 9 
$. What of iha troops that fell at Frenchtown? $. What did General Harrison now ikY 
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CHAPTER CLXIT. 
Capture ff York, and Death of Generai Pthi. 



Fiit. 

1. LiTTLi, if anything, was done, during the jesr 1813, to in 
crease the naval force of the United Slates, either on the ocean or 
the lakes. Commodoie Chauncey had indeed been sent to Lake 
Ontario, about the let of September, to fit up ihe Oneida, a vesse. 
of sixteen gunB, and to arm lialf a dozen Bchoonera, and thus fona 
a little squadron. Thera had also been some skirmishing upon the 
lake. 

2. The next spring. General Deaifaom laid a plan to attack York, 
in Upper Canada, the great depositorr of the British military etorea. 
His troops, amounting to seventeen hundred men, embarked, aboul 
the middle of April, on board Commodoni Chauncej's vessels, and, 
on the 25th, they set sail for York. 

3. The army was directed by General Pike, a young man of 

Ciat promise, who had requested the command as a favor. They 
ded at York on the 27ih. Aa they were moving towards the gai 
rison, a magazine exploded, which the British had prepared for the 
purpose, and which killed General Fike and about a bandied of his 

4. General Pike did not die, however, though his head was litRi 
■lly crushed by the heavy stone which fell on it, til! he had seen the 

CLXIV. — 1, WhU of Gnmrnodon Chiuncar t 2. Wlml plaa wu laid llT '^nenl 
Iiwlnml 3. Hon wu thasRnrilirecudl Whst wu iba fau DTOanenil Pike and 
bi>li9>>|<a) IWbUtUrih^biinvM.llvauiHil G. WhilafQ>a(ralFI)u'awl7!ikl 
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town and all tlie barracks, and fortifications, and stores, and seren 
hundred and fifty of the enemy, in the possession of his yictorious 
troops. The loss, in killed and wounded, was great on both sides, 
but greatest on the side of the Americans. ^ 

5. Zebulon M. Pike, who lost his life in this engagement, was a 
native of New Jersey, and was not only well instructed, but made 
healthy and robust by active exercise. As his &ther had been an 
officer in the revolutionary army, the son was trained to military life, 
and was early made a lieutenant on the western firontiers. 

6. About the time when Lewis and Qlarkc were sent on an ex- 
ploring tour up the Missouri, Lieatenant Pike, with twenty men, 
and provisions for four, months, was sent up the Mi«(8is8ippi. The 
company set out August 5, 1805. Instead of four months however, 

hey were absent almost nine months, exposed to nearly e?ory danger 
and hardship. 

7. Sometimes they were wholly without food for several days 
together. At other times, they slept, without any covering, upon 
the bare ground, or upon the snow ; for they were out all winter, and 
the winter was unusually severe. Sometimes they were obliged to 
leave their boat and build canoes ; and sometimes they carried their 
canoes, from place to place, on their backs. 

8. Though sent to acquire information, they had no surveyor or 
clerk with them but Pike. He was, as he justly says of himself, at 
once the commanding officer, clerk, astronomer, surveyor, spy, guide, 
and hunter of the party. He kept his journal and drew sdl his 
sketches by the fire at night in the open air. 

9. In two months after his return, he was sent out by Grenerai 
Wilkinson to obtain geographical and other information on the borders 
of New Mexico. Again he was out all winter, unprotected. All the 
horses belonging to the party died, and all the men, but Pike himself, 
were more or less frozen. 

10. But these were not all the trials to which he was exposed. 
Unexpectedly, they found themselves upon the banks of the Rio del 
Norte river, within the Spanish territory. Here they were seized by 
a band of Spanish cavalry, and, what was worst of all, Pike's instru- 
ments and papers, except his private journal, were taken from him. 
The party were, however, at length, all liberated, and, in July, 1807, 
reached Natchitoches. 

11. Such was the education, properly so called j of this most inter- 
esting young man, v/ho, at the age of thirty-three, became a brigadier 
general in the American army, and, at thirty-four, begged the favor 
of leading* the American troops in an attack on Little York, to die, 
like Wolfe before Quebec, in the moment of victory. 

12. Fort George, another strong British post, in the vicinity of 
York, was assailed by General Bond and Colonel Miller, on the 27th 
of May, and, after a sharp and bloody conflict, was taken, and with 



6. What of hi* ozpedition up the Miniadppi f 7. Dwcribe the aufleringg of the men. 
R. What atatione were held bj Pike? 9. What other expedition did he un^ukeY 
10 What happened to the party 9 11. What were kia military ftauf ^3. Wm 
^Hailed Fort George 9 
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it aiz hundred and twenty-five prisonen. Sackett's Haibor i 
•Itackol bj the Bhluh, about this time, bat the eObrt was doa 



CHAPTER CLXV. 
Siege of Fort Meigs, and General Harriton, 



Rarriion. 

1. On the fiist day of May, I7I3, General Proctor, with ona 
tiiiaaand Brilish reguhrs and militia, and more than a thousand 
Indiana, kid aiege to Fon Mei^, the head quaj-tera of the armjr 
under General Hairison, and continued the siege, with great vigor, 

S. During the third day of the sie^e, General Proctor sent ■■ 
officer to demand the Siirrender of the fort. The forces in it irers 
probably about two thousand. General Harrison's reply was not 
quite as laconic as ilie very ancient one, " Ciime and take it," but 
nearly bo. " iN'ot, sir," says he to General Proctor, " while I have 
the honor to command." 

3. A reinforcement was received, on the fifth day of the sicgv, 
from Kentucky. It was a body of troops under the command of 
General Clay. Aided by these, an attack was made on the British, 
id which both parties sullered so much that they did not choose to . 
renew the hostiliUes for several days. On the ninth day, the British 
gave up the siege. 
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. 4. Fott Meigs traa besieged again, on the SSd of May, by GenenI 
Pmctor, but not for a long- period. The attention of llia troops was 
Boon turned to Fort StephenBon. This was aaeajled by the nniled 
fnreea of the Briliah and Indiana in that quarter, but was promptly 
and successfully defended bj Major Croghan, a jouiw and accont- 
plislied officer. General Proctor, at his retreat from Fort Stephen 
son, Teiumed to Maiden. 



CHAPTER CLXVI. 
r^ War on the Ocean. 



Vemh ef Lamatci. 

1 Oh the ocean, in the year 1913, the United States were lesi for 
timale, especially during the lirst six months of the year, than they 
kad been in 1812. The Chesapeake frigate, and the Argus sloiip o 
war, fell into the hands of the enemy, and a portion of the nary was 
blocLaded at New London. 

3 The loss of the Chesapeake, of thirty-eight guns, coninnanded 
by Capt&in Iiawrence, was an event which exciled intense interesl 
Ihroughout the, country. He had put to sea expecting that he should 
be obliged to contend with the Shannon ; which &ct added greatly to 
the oiortification of defeat. 

3. He left Ibe port of Boston, in pursuit of the Shannon, almul 
uoon on the Ist of June. The contest began about half-past live 
in the afternoon, and lasted about Gileen minutes. The battle wa* 

■Ilick onlhe Brlciihl 4. Who delkndtd Fsn StsuhenHD 1 Whu of Gmxsnl Procui 
CLXVL — 1. WhBloriharnltFilSuCM'nBvy! 2. Whocoinmind<dihe Ch«ipia)») 
How WM lb* Dbinnoil) 3. Dvcriln Uw ution. 4. What of Cspiln <:*wrsiiu*r 
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nnoommonly bloody. Both shipB, it is said, were like chatii«« 
houses. 

4. Captain Lawrence was first wounded in the leg, and afterward 
shot through the body. Yet even then he was unwilling to yield the 
palm to the British, but, as he was being carried below, said, sternly, 
*' Don't give up the ship." Yet it was unavoidablo. The British 
had already boarded the Cheisapeake, and the resistance made to them 
was' momentary. 

5. In this terrible conflict, the Americans had sixty-two killed and 
idghty-four wounded, and the British twenty-eight killed and fifty- 
eight wounded. When the battle was over, boSi vessels sailed for 
Halifax, where Captain Lawrence, after suffering the most intense 
anguish for five or six days, expired. 

G. Captain Lawrence was thirty-two years of age, and much 
beloved. As a proof of the attachment of his younger officers to him, 
the following anecdote is related. The midshipmen of one of our 
squadrons gave a dinner to Commodore Rodgers one day, at which it 
was proposed not to ask any lieutenant. *' What, not Mr. Law- 
rence?" said one. It was ^ided immediately to have Lawrence 
present ; but no other lieutenant was there. 

7. The unexpected issue of this battle may have been owing 
in part, to the neglect of those whose duty it was to pay the 
men their prize money. The Chesapeake had been cruising and had 
taken prizes, and the men had not been paid their shore; and, 
though some sort of an apology had been made, many were not sat 
isfied. 

8. Among the disafifected ones was the boatswain's mate. When 
the British boarded the Chesapeake, this man quitted his post and ran 
below, leaving- the gratings open, so that the men readily followed hie 
example. When the officers attempted to rally their men to repel the 
enemy, they could not find them. The boatswain's mate was heard 
to say, as he retreated, *' So much for not having paid men thoir prize 
money." 

9. A battle was fought, on the 22d of June of this year, at Craney 
Island, in the ChesapeaJce Bay, between a large British fleet, which 
was cruiBing there, under Sir Sidney Beckwith and Admiral Warren, 
and some officers and sailors of the navy and a body of .Virginia 
militia. The British were defeated, with the loss of more than twelve 
hundred men. 

10. In less than two months after the capture of the Chesapeake, 
he American navy experienced another reverse of fortune in the loss 
the Argus, of eighteen guns. She was captured by the Pelican, of 
twenty guns, after a hai^-fought battle, in which her first officer and 
five men fell and sixteen were wounded. 

11. The Argus had been out to France, to carry Mr. Crawford, 

our minister, and was on her return. She had taken quite a number 

^' ■ ' I Ill I III . . I . . 

Wliat words did ho use when carried below f 5. What was the loss of the contend 
Ing parties? Where did the ehipe go after the battle f 6. Give the anecdote of 
Lawrence and the dinner. 7. To what was the issue of the battle owincl 8. What 
was done by the boatswain's mate} 9. What battle was foni^bt on the Z2d of June? 
10 What of the engagement between the Argus and the Pelican f 11. Deacribe Um 
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•f priiM on the verjr coast of Great Britain, and bo much anbojrad 
ihe enemy ihat several vessels had been sent out iu search of hei. 
Among these was the successful Pelican. 

12. But ihs tide of victory at length began to turn. On ths Sib 
of September, the EoierpTise took &e British brig Boxer, aAer a 
naid-fuught Irattle of half an hour, in which she lust hut one man, 
ber commander, Lieutenant Burrows; while the loss of the Brilish 
WHS considerable, including, also, her commander. Captain Blytha. 
Doth these officer* were young, active and promising. 



CHAPTER CLXVn. 
Battle on I^ke Eri*. 



Commodi/re Ptrry, 

1. A 4I1AU. fleet had, during ihe year 1813, been coI1ecl0d on 
t*.iK tAtt., consisting of nine vessels, carrying, in the whole, Gfly- 
l\t^ guns, an: placed in the care of Commodore OUtbt H. Perry. 
Following- our example, aa they had also done on Lake Ontario, tha 
liririali had their little fleet to oppose it, consisting of six vessels and 
•ixty-thtee guos. 

2. These small fleets, after some skimiishing, came at length t<> 
cL>*e action. It was the tenth of September. The battle was 
Mjvero, and it was for a long time difficult to guess at the result. At 

tnilM ol lb* Argiu. IS. Whu at Ihm Kllon tntwHn ih* Mg Boxer and Itaa Enuc. 
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length the British seemed to have the advantage. The Lawience 
the American commodore's own vessel, became so crippled as to b« 
almost mimanageable. 

3. At this critical moment, Commodore Perry abandoned his own 
vessel, and went, in a boat, on board the Niagara, his second ship, 
commanded by Captain Elliot. Before this, the firing had almost 
ceased, and the British commander. Captain Barclay, counting on 
certain victory, though himself wounded, would not have given, as 
he said afterward, a sixpence for the whole American fleet. 

4. But the scene now changed. The battle waxed hot again, and, 
in about four hours afler its first commencement, the British fleet 
surrendered to the American. The loss of the Americans was 
twenty-seven killed and ninety-six wounded ; that of the British was 
somewhat greater, besides prisoners. 

5. Commodore Perry wrote to General Harrison immediately 
afler the battle, and also to the war department. In both instances 
he was as modest as he was laconic. To General Harrison he only 
said, ** We have met the enemy, and they are ours. Two ships, 
two brigs, one schooner, and one sloop." To the secretai^ of war 
he said little more, except to refer to the good providence o2 
God. 

6. The commodore has been much censured for hazar«1ing his 
life, in going from the Lawrence to the Niagara, in a small boat, in 
the midst of shot thick as hail. But we must remember that the 
Lawrence was useless; that there was danger everywhere; and 
that it was thought better to act, than to stand still and be shot down 
without an efibrt. 

7. Had he been killed in the attempt, and had the battle been lost, 
he would, no doubt, have been as much blamed by the world as he 
now has been commended. Honors are not always apportioned to 
true desert. The fortunate are very apt to be regarded as the truly 
Drave, and the unfortunate, whatever may be their real merit, are 
often overlooked or forgotten. 



CHAPTER CLXVni 
Battle at the Moravian Towm. 

1. Though the Americans had now the command of Lake £ne, 
and the whole British coa^t below, as fisir down as Fort George, yet 
General Proctor was in possession of most of the forts and placet 
above, which had been relinquished by Hull. But he was at length 
growing fearful of his opponents, and, as the result seems to have 
shown, not without good reason. 

Perry? \Vliat did Captain Barclay suppose? 4. Fate of the battle? Number of 
wounded? 6. What account did Commodore Perry gire of the engagenefit? 6. Por 
what was he censured ? 7. What can you say of honors ? 
CLXVni. — 1. What poasesslons had the Americaos and Briiiah 9 9. W}» hai 
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3. Gorenioi Shelby, of Kentucky, with four ihoasand militia, 

baling joined the army under General Harrison, it was thought 
beat U) make an attack on Setvuit and the other posts in that ncigti- 
horliood With this view, the troops, on the 27th of September, 
went on board the Ameriean fleet, and the same day were lauded U 
Maiden. 



3. This place was on the British side, opposite Detroit, but raltm 
below. Here Ihey expecied to find troops and store-houses. To 
their aurpriae, however, the British had burnt the fort and all theii 
Etores, and njade good their retreat into the interior, before theit 

4. The next day, the army crossed the river, and, on the S9th, 
look possession of Detroit without opposition. On the 8d of Octo- 
ber, Harrison and Shelby, with three thousand five hundred picked 
men, recrosaed the river and pursued General Proctor. They found 
him encamped at the Moravian Towns, as they were called, on the 
river Thames, eighty-six miles north-eastward of Detroit. 

5. Here, on the Sth of October, was fought a most severe battle. 
Dut the British force, though large, was not equal to ouia, and ths 
Indiana did not persevere. Their chief, Tecumseh, having fallen, 
they fled. They were soon followed by General Proctor and about 
two hundred men ; and the rest of the army, with all their cannon 
fell into the hands of the Americans. 

6. The British army lost, in killed, wounded and prisoners, about 
seven hundred men. About one hundred and twenty Indians wei* 
slain. The American loss, ia killed and wounded, was fifty. Oui 

)ninad Ihs armr 1 Whst uuck «u Diidluiiid) 3. Whii hwl Ihe BrlUih donal 
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trmy took ax brass cannon which Hull had surrendered, on tw« 
of which were inscribed the following words : *' Surrendered by Bur 
goyne, at Saratoga." 

7. Tecumseh, the chief who fell, was of the Shawanese tribe, and 
was a remarkable man. In early life, it is said, he was not distin- 
guished as a warrior, but was rather cowardly. At the age of 
twenty-five he had not only retrieved his character, but had become 
the boldest of his tribe. 

8. He was brother to the Shawanese chief, called the Prophet, 
whose men General Harrison defeated in the battle of Tippecanoe ; 
but, at the time of that conflict, he was absent. When the war of 
1812 commenced, he was made a brigadier general in the British 
army, and he continued to fight for his royal masters till his death. 

9. Tecumseh was distinguished, through life, for truth, temper- 
ance and chastity ; as well as for his disregard of all external marks 
of ofiice or rank. When he was made a general, a sash was given 
him, but he returned it with every manifestation of contempt. He 
was truly a savage; he neither gave nor accepted any quarter in 
war; though elsewhere he was generous, disinterested, hospitable 
and humane. 

10. He was greatly distinguished for his eloquence. His speeches, 
it is said, might bear a comparison with those of the most celebrated 
orators of Greece and Rome. He was about five feet and ten inches 
in height, and beautifully formed. Tecumseh was, in truth, a man 
of remarkable endowments, and, with the advantages of civilization, 
might have attained an enviable hme. 



. CHAPTER CLXIX. 
Progress of the War in Canada. 

1. The war being ended in the north-west, Greneral Harrison left 
Generad Cass at Detroit, with one thousand men, and repaired to 
Bufialo, to join Greneral Wilkinson, who had, just before this time 
succeeded in the chief command to General Dearborn. The grea 
object of the army now was to take Kingston and Montreal. 

2. The army consisted of five thousand troops at Fort George 
two thousand at Sacket's Harbor, and four thousand at Lake Cham- 
plain ; making, in all, eleven thousand men : in addition to which, a 
considerable body was every day expected to arrive under Genera 
Harrison. In addition to all this, the fleet, under Commodore Chaun- 
cey, held itself in readiness to cooperate with the army. 

3. The secretary of war. General Armstrong, arrived at Sacket's 
Harbor, early in September. The plan of attacking Kingston was 

7. What waa the character of Tecumseh f 8. What office did he hold in the British 
armv? 9. How was Tecumseh distinguished? What of him in warf In peace 
iO. what of his eloquence t His speeches ? Personal appearance % 
CLXIX. — l. What did General Harrison do? What' was now the cnat obitct 
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giTen up, and the army was ordered to proceed at once to Montreal^ 
chiefly hy marching a distance of one hundred and eighty miles 
They left Sacket's Harbor September 30. 

4. l%ey were delayed as they passed along, in various ways 
especially by the attacks of small parties of the British on the Canada 
shore; and, at Williamsburg, a severe contest ensued. Grenera] 
Boyd commanded in this battle, General Wilkinson being indisposed. 
Both parties may be said to have been beaten, for both retreated with 
great loss. 

5. Difficulties arose, about this time, among the American officers, 
especially between General Wilkinson and General Hampton. The 
troops of General Harrison, moreover, from some cause or other, did 
not arrive. A council of war was held, at the request oi' Greneral 
Wilkinson, at which it was decided to give up the expedition for 
that season, and go to winter quarters. 

6. The place selected for this purpose was called French Mills, 
a hundred miles or more from Sacket's Harbor, and fifty or sixty 
from Plattsburg. Here they remained till February, when, two 
thoQsand of them having been detached and sent to the Nia^^ani 
frontier, the remainder, afler having destroyed their bamcks, pro- 
ceeded to Plattsburg. 



CHAPTER CLXX. 
War with the Creek Indians. 

1. Scarcely had the northern army gone to winter quartern at 
French Mills, when the public mind became directed to a war which 
had broken out with the Creek Indians. The Creeks appear to have 
led the way in this strife, by their seizure of Fort Mimras, and the 
massacre of three hundred men and women, who had fled to it for 
safety. This sad event occurred August 30. 

2. News of this muider having been , received, two thousand men 
from Tennessee, under the command of Major General Jackson, and 
five hundred under General Coffee, were ordered out against them. 
The Creeks were defeated at Tallushatches, Talladega, Autosse, 
Kmucfau, and several other places, though not without severe loss on 
the part of the Americans. 

3. Still they were by no means subdued. They erected a breast 
work at a place called the Horse-Shoe Bend, on the Tallapoose 
river, and posted a hundred men there. Here they held out for 
some time. At last it was determined to dislodge them The 

2. Of what did the army consist? 3. What of General Armstrong? What was now 
done by the army ? 4. How were thsy delayed 1 What was the resiult of the liattle ? 
5. What was determined upon? 6. VV^here were their winter quarters? What division 
waa made of the troops. 

CLXX. — . What outrages had the Creek Indians committed? What troops wen* 
■faiiist them? 2. Where wero they defeated? 3. Where did they entrench tbein 

25 • 
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•oattered foroee of the oonntry, with General JacksoQ at thtir head, 
were at length before their fort. 

4. The attack was made on the 27th of March, 1814. Generai 
Jackson assailed the fort, while General Coffee attacked a Tillage 
near by, to drive the inhabitants to the fortifications. As soon aa 
they were all fairly within them, Greneral Jackson led his forces cm, 
with fixed bayonets, to the breast-work, where they fonght the 
Indians, for some time, through the port-holes. 

6. At length, however, the soldiers scaled the breast-work, and 
punned the work of death within the fort. The contest here became 
terrible. The Indians who survived escaped, but not till the ground 
was covered with dead bodies. Three hundred women and children 
were taken prisoners. The number who perished did not fall much 
•liort of six hundred . 

6. Thus terminated the struggle. A treaty was made with the 
Creeks by General Jackson, on the 9th of August, by which they 
agreed to give up a portion of their territory to the whites, to pay the 
expenses of the war, to allow roads to be cut through their lands, to 
permit the free navigation of their rivers, and to take no more bribes 
of the British. 

7. The following is the speech of Weatherford, their leader, at 
the treaty. '* I am in your power. Do with me what you please. 
I have done tlic winte people all the harm 1 could. 1 have fought 
them, and fought them bravely. There was a time when I had a 
choice ; I have none now ; even hope is ended. Once I could ani*^ 
mate my warriors; but I cannot animate the dead. I'hey can no 
longer hear my voice ; their bones are at Tallushatches, Talladega, 
Emucfiia and Tohopeka." 



CHAPTER CLXXI. 
Progress of the War. 

1. The proposal of the Emperor of Russia, to mediate between 
the United States and Great Britain, had not been accepted by the 
latter, but it was proposed to negotiate without any foreign inter- 
ference. This proposal was at once approved by the government of 
the United States, and commissioners were appointed, on both sid^, 
to meet at Gottenburg. The place of meeting, however, was after- 
wards changed to Ghent, in Flanders. 

2. They did not assemble till August, and, in the mean time, tlie 
war, which has been mentioned, with the Creeks, had been pros- 
ecuted, and many more battles fought by land and by sea. Congress 
had also hel^ two sessions — the regular session of the winter and 

nlrM? 4. Describe the attack by General Jackson. 5. Describe the fight within th« 
Ibrt 6. What treaty was made with the Indiana ? 7. Repeat the speech of tlM letdw 
of the Creeks. 
CIJCXZ - I. WU»* negotiation waa proposed? Where were the commiationari le 
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an ezlza wauaoa, whioh commenced in May, 1814, and continued to 
August. 

3. At these meetings of congress, pTovisioii had been made for 
raising men and money, and especiaUy for strengthening the navy, 
securing our commerce, and regulating the revenue. The treasury 
was rather empty, and an expensive war could not be conducted, on 
a frontier thousands of miles in extent, and on the ocean too, without 
much money. 

4. Among the measures which had been adopted, in the winter of 
1813-14, was the laying of an embargo. This, however, was repealed 
the next April. The extra session of 1814 was chiefly spent in devis- 
ing means for replenishing the treasury ; for, though the oflfer of a 
bounty of one hundred and twenty-fouib dollars to every soldier who 
would enlist for five years, or during the war, had procured men, yet 
these men must be paid. 

5. A system of internal or domestic taxation was at length resolved 
on, and laws were passed laying taxes on lands, heuses, carriages, 
iistilled liquors, refined sugars, retailers' licenses, &c. In addition 
*o the five millions and a hadf of dollars which it was expected would 
be raised in this way, it was decided to borrow seven millions and a 
iialf more. 

6. One additional measure was adopted, which met with some 
opposition on account of the expense. This was the construction of 
sne or more steam batteries, to be employed in the defence of our 
ports, rather than in carrying on the war at sea. For this object, 
half a million of dollars was appropriated. 

7. It should not be forgotten that the party, in the United States, 
who had alwajTS been opposed to the war, continued their opposition. 
They even charged tlie government party virith bein|f influenced by an 
undue attachment to the French ; in proof of which they cited the 
fact that war was declared just at the time when the forces of Britain 
were most needed in Europe to repel the ambitious projects of 
Napoleon. 



CHAPTER CLXXIL 
The War on the Ocean. 

1. The spring of 1814 opened with the loss of the United States^ 
fdl?ate Essex, of thirty-two guns. Commodore Porter, in the bay of 
y^paraiso, in Chili. The Essex had been cruising in the Pacific 
Ocean a long time, and had taken many prizes, and, though she had 
run into a neutral port, the British were aetermined not to spare her. 

meett 3. What of congrassf 3. What proriaion had been made? What waa tha 
Btate of the treasury 9 4. How vnsi the aession of congreas spent ? 5. What taxes wen 
faid 7 What money waa to be borrowed 7 6. For what project waa money raiead t 
7 What of the other party 9 
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S. She was attacked, on the 28th of March, hy a force greati^ 
superior to her own, consisting of the British frigate PhoBhe, of thirty 
six guns, and a sloop of war, hy the name of Cherub, of eighteen 
guns. The contest was long and severe, and the loss of the jSssex 
"WBS very great, amounting to above one hundred and fifty in killed 
and wounded. Both vessels were much injured ; the Phcebe could 
hardly be kept from sinking immediately. 

3. On the 89th of April, the United States' sloop of war P^cock, 
commanded by Captain, now Commodore Warrington, while off the 
coast of Florida, fell in with arid captured the British brie- Epervier, 
of eighteen guns. The battle lasted forty-five minutes. The British 
had eighteen killed and thirteen wounded ; the Americans had only 
two wounded. 

4. The United States' sloop Wasp, also of eighteen guns, took the 
British sloop of war Reindeer, of eighteen. The loss was consider- 
able on both sides. The action lasted twenty-eight minutes. It was 
fought near the c5ast of Great Britain, and the Reindeer was destroyed 
to prevent a recapture. 

5. But the Wasp had not yet completed her work. Besides mak- 
ing a number of prizes on the coast of Great Britain and France, she 
fell in with the British sloop Avon, on the 1st of September, and, 
after a running fight of several hours, captured her. She was sent 
to America, but was lost on her passage. 

6. Important additions having been made, early this year, to the 
fleet on Lake Ontario, Commodore Chauncey was able to render very 
efficient aid to the army on the frontier, in its operations, and to watch 
the movements of the British forces, both on the land and on the 
lake. There was, however, no considerable action between the two 
fleets. 

7. The British had, for some time past, held the port of li^ew 
London, in Connecticut, in a state of blockade, having chased two of 
our ships of war, the United States and the Macedonian, up the river. 
On the ,11th of August, the British, under Comn*odore Hardy, pro- 
ceeded to bombard Stonmgton, but were gallantly repulsed with cod 
siderable loss. 



CHAPTER CLXXIII. 
Defeat of Ge^ieral Wilkinson, 

1. Early in the spring of 1814, a detachment of two thousand 
British soldiers had been ordered to post themselves near the rivex 
Sorel, to prevent General Wilkinson, who was still at Plattsburg, 

CLXXn.--L What ships were lost in 1814? 2. Descilbe the contest 3. What 
ixiseed betwect. the Peacock anc llhe Epervier? 4. What other naval action was thera 
on the coast of Great Briuin ? dT^hat prize was taken by the Wasp ? 6. What was 
done by Commodore Chauncey ? 7. What had the British done % ^rveX of Commodors 
Hardy? 

CLXXIII. — 1. Where was a British detachment poetad? S. What did Oencnrf 
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ftom advancing on Canada. The spot which they fortified was within 
the British lines. 

3. When Greneral Wilkinson heard of this movement, he marched) 
at iJie head of four thousand men, and, on the 31st of March, attacked 
their works. Finding their fortifications much stronger than he 
expected, he at length retreated ; but not till he had lost, in killed 
and wounded, about one hundred and forty men. 

3. Greneral Wilkinson was tried, some time afterward, for his con- 
duct on this and other occasions, by a court-martial, which convened 
at Troy, in the state of New York. He was at length acquitted, 
though not till facts had been developed, in regard to his character, 
which are not easily or readily forgotten. 

4. One conspicuous fault in his character appears to have existed ; 
a fault of which many a brave man has been found guilty. In one 
action at the north, when he was unable to command, and pleaded 
illness as an excuse, it turned out he was at a house in the neighbor- 
hood, in a state of intoxication. 

5. Many a battle has been lost, not only in the wars of the United 
States, but elsewhere, because the chief officer in command was 
imnerved by liquor. But the worst of this evil of intemperate officers 
and soldiers is that they remain so when the war is over, and not only 
carry with them to the grave their bad habits, but spread them by 
their example. 

6. During the months of April, May and June, there was little 
fighting either on the sea-coast or the Canadian frontier. One reason 
for this, doubtless, was that Great Britain had about as much as she 
could do at home, or near home, in combatting Napoleon. 

7. But no sooner had Napoleon fallen, than the British were at 
liberty to pour their thousands in upon America. No less than four- 
teen ^onsand of the troops which had fought under Wellington were 
let loose upon our frontier through Canada. 



CHAPTER CLXXIV. 

Tke War at the North'tvest. 

1. About the 1st of July, General Brown crossed the Niagara 
river near Bulialo, and ,took possession of Fort Erie without opposi- 
tion. Meanwhile, a large number of the British forces had advanced 
as far up the river as Chippewa, a few miles lower down than Foit 
Erie, where they were strongly entrenched, under General Kiall. 

2. The troops of General Brown were among the best in the 

Wilkinson do? 3. For what was he tried ? 4. What ff real fault had he ? 6. What are 
iwi»e of theevil conooquencea of inteinperance? 6. How was Great Britain occupied > 
7 Wliai happened upon Napoleon's fall ? 
GLJUQV.^ .. ^ho-e did General Brown gof Where had the British eiitrenuha^ 



A Dierion aimy, and amonnted to abonl three thousand five huiidm] 
The British army was neatly equal in point of numbers, and wm 
•quallj well selected. On the 4th of JDly, General Brown adTsncod 
to Chippewli, and toade an attack on the enemy. 



General Erima, 

S. This battle U Chippewa was exceedingly obstinate and bloody. 
The Americans •■ere, it is true, the victors, but they paid deat-lj tor 
the victory. They lost more than three hundred men. The loss of 
the British eioteded five hundred. They were, moreover, obliged to 
quit the field, and retreat down the river lo Burlington Heights. 

4. Here they were reinforced by General Drummond, who took 
the oommand, and led the army back towards the American camp. 
On the 35th of July, they met at Bhdgewater, nearly opposite the 
falls of ^e Niagara, and one of the most obstinate batilea took place 
which wa« tver fouf;hi in America. 

5. The -Mntest lasted from four o'clock in the afternoon, until mid- 
night, whun the British retreated. As soon as they had departed, 
the Aiitericans retired to their encampment, but not being able. to 
remove the artillery they had taken from the enemy, the latter 
returned and seized it, and claimed the victory. 

6. Neither side, however, had much reason to be proud of the 
results of the day. The Americans, with only three thousand to four 
thoDsand men, had lost, in killed and wounded, eight hundred and 
iii»ty, and the British, with about five thousand men, eight hundred 
and seventy-eight. Besides, the principal generals on each side were 
among the wounded, and General Riall was taken prisoner. 



WiMBHINOTON BURlfT. 2W 

7. The American forces were now greatly redaced, and, aa then 
was no prospect of an immediate reinforcement, they retreated up the 
river to Fort Erie, where they made a stand. General Drummond 
tbllowed them, and, on the 4th of August, commenced a siege. The 
fort was, at first, commanded by Greneral Ripley, but subsequently by 
Greneral Graines. 

8. The siege continued to be prosecuted with great vigor. On tho 
15th of August, a large British force advanced against the fort la 
three columns. They were, however, repulsed, with the lose of fifty- 
seven killed, three hundred and nineteen wounded, and 6ye hundred 
and thirty-nine missinff. All this while, the American forces did not 
exceed fifteen hundred efiSicient men. 

9. At length, Greneral Izard arrived from Plattsburg vnth a rein- 
forcement of five thousand men. Just before his arrival, General 
Brown, who had recovered of his wounds and taken the command of 
the troops, ordered a body of his men to sally forth and attack tho 
invaders. In this sortie, the British lost a thousand men ; the Amer- 
icans comparatively few. 

10. The siege of the fort lasted forty-nine days, when the British 
retreated, and the Americans pursued them. A second battle was 
fought near Chippewa, on the 20th of October, in which the Ameri- 
cans were victorious, though the triumph was dearly bought. 



CHAPTER CLXXV. 
City of Washington burnt, 

1. We have already seen that the downfall of Napoleon had been 
the means of bringing over to America a large force, to act both by 
sea and land, on the coast and the frontiers. It is thought that the 
whole number which came over, this season, could not have been less 
than thirty thousand. 

3. One portion of these troops was destined to the Chesapeake 
Bay. They arrived in a squadron of fifty or sixty sail, and, having 
entered the bay, proceeded slowly up the Potomac river. At a con 
siderable distance below Washington, five thousand men, under 
General Ross, were put on shore, who marched, as rapidly as circum- 
stances permitted, towards the capital ; a part of the fleet following 
them. 

3. They* met with little resistance till they came to Bladensburg, 
six miles from Washington. Here General Winder had collected 
together a body of militia, and Commodore Barney of the navy had 
the command of a few cannon and about four hundred men. The 



6. "Who won the battle 1 Which party claimed the victory ? 6. What wa» the lose on 
•RCh »ide ? 7. Where did tlw American forces go ? Who raised the siege ? Who com- 
Boanded the fort 7 8. Describe the ailaclc. 9. What of General Izartl ? What wasdoiit 
by G«ncral Bmwn ? 10. How lonjj was the «iege 7 What of the balllo of Chippewa ? 
CLXXV. — i. What haa been seen? 2. Wliai was done by two diflferect bodies of 
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latter Mwved wMi great couiage, but, being deaerted ny the militia, 
^ho fled at the ficst approach of the foe, they weie soon obliged ta 
surrender. 

4. The Britiftk proceeded to the capital. They reached it cm the 
S3d of August, in the eviening. The main body of the army, meetr- 
ing with little resistance, halted a mile and a half out of the eity. 
■Cirenerai Ross, with only seven hundred men, entered the place and 
burnt the capitol, the president's house, the public offices, the arsenal, 
and the aavy-yard. , 

5. In burning die capitol, they destroyed its valuable library and 
furniture. Private property was respected but little more than public. 
One hotel, vtrith several private buildings, was destroyed. The bridge, 
west of the city, across the Potomac, was also burnt. 

6. The British boasted much of their success in taking the seat of 
government of the United States, and some of them seemed to think 
the whale country would be soon ready to submit to the British yoke. 
However, it was discovered that to conquer a single city is not to 
enslave a whole oountry. 

7. After the capture and destruction of Washington, the British 
reembarked on b«ard their fleet and returned down the river. On 
their way, however, they halted at Alexandria long enough to demand 
and receive the auirender of the city. This took place August 29 



CHAPTER CLXXVl. 
Battle near Baltimore. 

1. The Bntish went as rapidly as possible from Washington to 
Baltimore. They reached the mouth of the Patapsco, fourteen miles 
below the city, o<n the 11th of September. The next day, six thou* 
sand men were landed from the fleet, at North Point, and, under the 
command of General Ross, they proceeded toward the city. 

2. But they found more opposition here than in the neighborhood 
of Washington. An army or three thousand two hundred men had 
been collected and placed under the command of General Strieker, to 
annoy the British and keep them in, check as much as possible, in 
order, at least, to give more time for putting the forts and batteries, 
about the city, in a proper condition for defence. A severe battle was 
fought, and the Americans were obliged to retire with considerable 
loss. The killed and wounded amounted to one hundred and three, 
among whom were many of the first inhabitants of Baltimore. 



troops I 3. Who were collected together at Bladensbur? ? What of the navy ? 4. Whal 
did the British then do? What of General Ross ? 5. What was burnt 7 6. Whal was 
«Aonght hy the British? 7. What more was done by the British ? 
CLXXVl. — 1. To what place did the British now march ? 2. Who did Ihey firid IbeM 
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3. Next morning, the British advanced to the eitlraMthmenta, 
timut two miles from the city. At the some time, a ligoroiis attitok 
had been made on Foit McHenry froni the fleet. Gie«t -lumbers of 
homba were thrown towards ibe ton foi a whole dij and night, but 
they produced very Utile eflect. All this while, pnparatisa was 
maiiiing in ihe cily to give the enemy a warm reception i ihej should 
deienniae on an attack^' 

4. Al^r remaining before the city, at a soraewhal iMrpectflil di>- 
tance, till the evening of the 13th, they retired to theb shipping, and 
abandoaed the enterprise. They had lost, in the batlle of the 12lh, 
their commander, General Ross, which doubtless had its efiect in dw- 
.couiaging them Irom carrying out Iheir plan. 

5. During these events, the enemy ravaged the coasts of Ibft 
Chesapeake, which reflected Uttle credit on the Biitisk character, and 
(■nly served to exasperate the Americans, and to uniW them in iha 
attempt to repel a foe that paid so little regard eiihei lo tiia kw of 
Ditioas or tu that of honor. 



CHAPTER CLXXVir. 
Th» War on Lake Champlain. 



I. Thb army of the United States, at the north, had been greatlj 
reduced during the spring and summer of 1914; large portions havjif 

((1on»Mthamt Whai of Ihg bsiila 1 3 What fon wuallaclndl i. WkatdldtM 
BrIllahdoanlhelSibt S, Wbu aemd lo anniHale tha Anutkaiu } 
CtXXVI[.--l. Whit aftha umroTUi* ValUd SuiMl X What »ws ma us 
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been ordered to other stations. On the Ist of September, the whole 
effectiye force at Plattsburg, the head-quarters of the army, did not 
exceed fifteen hundred men. 

2. About this time, intelligence was received that the British 
vnder General Provost, the governor-general of Canada, witli a force 
of fourteen thousand men, were on their way to Plattsburg. These 
forces, for the most part, were of a character calculated to intimidate 
— they were the conquerors of the conquerors of Europe. 

3. But, though the land forces of this division of our army wr- 
inconsiderable, the naval force had been raised during the war so vBk. 
to be at this time quite respectable. It consisted of a brig, a ship, 
a schooner, and a sloop, and ten gun-boats, mounting, in all, about 
ninety guns, and manned by eight hundred and fifty men ; the whole 
under the direction of Commodore Thomas McDonough. 

4. The British, too, had a navy on the lake, equal, if not some- 
what superior to that of the United States. Of men, it contained 
at least two hundred more. One of the vessels was, moreover, 
equal, in force, to an ordinary frigate of thirty-two oi thirty-six 
guns. 

5. Greneral Prevost and his army arrived in the neighborhood of 
Plattsburg about the time expected, and General Macomb, the com- 
mander at that place, had ordered out a body of militia, and made 
every preparation which the nature of the case and the time admitted. 
The fleet was lying near, ready to aid him if necessary. 

6. While the two armies were thus before each other, the British 
fleet appeared in sight and gave battle to the American. The contest 
was a fearful one, and lasted two hours and twenty minutes ; termi 
nating in the surrender of the fleet to Commodore McDonough. A 
few of the smaller vessels only escaped. 

7. While the battle was going on by water, the British general 
began his attack on Plattsburg — pouring upon it a shower of bomb- 
shells, balls and rockets. The Americans answered them by a 
destructive fire from the fort. Before sunset, however, the attack 
ceased, and the British retreated, with the loss, in killed, wounded 
and missing, of about twenty-five hundred men. 

8. This was a most Signally fortunate day to the Americans. 
The British were so completely defeated that they did not attempt to 
renew the war in that quarter. They hastened down the shore of the 
lake as fast as they could, not even taking with them their wounded 
or their military stores. . 

9. The loss, in the engagement on the lake, was great on both 
sides, but greatest, by far, on the side o the British They had 
eighty four killed and one hundred and ten wounded ; the Americans 
had only fifly-two killed and fifly-four wounded. So, at least, it was 
reported. And yet it is stated by Cooper, in his Naval History, that 
nearly every soldier on board of the Saratoga, Commodore McDon 
ough's vessel, was more or less injured. 

rBCetved 9 3. What was the size of the United States' navy ? Who was the com 
mander? 4. What of the British navy? 5. What preparation was now made loi 
tiatilef 6. Describe the action between the two fleets. Which was rictoricius) 
7 Wbuatuck was made on land? 8. What was the aflbct of this battle on thft UritlJiS 
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10. CommodoTe McDonough was twice supposed to be kiUed 
during the action. In the first instance', a broken boom was thrown 
against him with snch violence as to leave him, for a few moments, 
senseless. A little while afterward, he was knocked down, and 
besmeared with blood, by the head of /One of the seamen, which had 
been shot off and thrown against him. 

11. However, he survived, and was not even reckoned among the 
wounded. It seems to have been agreed, beforehand, .to call no per- 
son wounded as long as he could keep out of the sick room. One 
man, like the commodore, was knocked down by the head of a sea- 
man, and yet returned to his post and said nothing, though he did not 
immediately recover from the shock. 

12. One venerable old sailor had his clothes actually stripped off, 
by a splinter, without breaking, or, so far as could be perceived, so 
much as injuring the skin. He tied his pocket handkerchief around 
him and went to work again, and continued at his post till the contest 
was over ; though he diS, a few months afterward, as it was thought 
of some internal injury. 

13. Another anecdote of the battle of Lake Champlain is com 
monly reported, and is doubtless true. Some hens, confined on board 
Commodore McDonough 's vessel at the commencement of the battle, 
got loose during the tumult, upon which a cock, who was among 
them, flew to an elevated part of the vessel, and crowed vigorously. 
Not a few of the seamen regarded this as foretelling victory, and were 
encouraged by it to fight on, despite of the danger. 



CHAPTER CLXXVni. 

Convention at Hartford. 

1. The refusal of three of the New England states to order out 
their militia, to be subject to other officers, at the opening of the war, 
has been mentioned. Demands were subsequently made, by the gov- 
ernors of the several states respectively, on the militia, to repel the 
attacks of the enemy, especially at Saybrook, New London, Stoning- 
ton, Castine, &c. 

3. But the opposition to the war had been increasing, rather than 
diminishing. In October, 1814, it was proposed by the Massachusetts 
legislature to call a convention of delegates, from the several states of 
New England, to meet at some convenient place, and inquire what 
onghi; to be done. 

3. This convention met at Hartford, December 15. It consisted 
of delegates from Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, 



9. What was the loss, on both aidos, in the naval engai^ment? 10. How did Gommo 

dora McDonough narrowly escape death? 11. What was the commodore's custom t 

13. What can you my of an old Bailor? 13. Relate the anecdote of the cock. 

CLXXVUL — 1. what had been demanded by the governoFS of some of the 
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■ad a partial delegfation from Vermont and New Hampehire. JLm a 
statOy Venu3nt had refused to have any concern in the measure. 

4. These delegates, thus assembled in convention, proceeded to 
canvass, with much freedom, the motives and measures which had 
led to the war, and to set forth the evils which the country was suf- 
fering, in consequence of its continuance. They remained in session 
about three weeks. 

5. This convention was denounced by the friends of the adminis- 
tration in the severest terms. It was said to be not only impolitic, as 
giving encouragement to the enemy, but absolutely traitorous to the 
general government. It was branded, in every possible way, with 
odium ; and the Hartford Convention, to this day, is, with many, bu 
a title of contempt. There are others, however, who maintain that it 
was a patriotic and useful measure. 

6. But, whatever may have been its general tendency, the conven- 
tion broke up without adopting any treasonable resolutions, or attempt- 
ing any dangerous movements. A few amendments of the constitu 
tion of the United States were proposed ; such as, it was thought, 
would hereafter prevent a recurrence of the evils under which the 
country then groaned. 

7. These amendments of the constitution were proposed, in the 
usual form and manner, to the states, but were rejected* Meanwhile, 
as we shall see presently, the war was brought to an end. Indeed, a 
treaty was actually signed before the convention at Hartford broke 
up, but the news had not reached this country. 



CHAPTER CLXXIX. 

Battle of New Orleans. 

1. Several battles were fought by the two contending nations of 
Great Britain and America after a treaty of peace was signed, but 
^fore the news had reached this country. The most important of 
these, however, was at New Orleans on the 8th of January, 1815. 

2. A large British fleet had arrived on the coast, east of the Mis- 
sissippi river, as early as December. This fleet had on board fifteen 
thousand troops, under the command of Sir Edward Packenhara. 
General Jackson, who had so distinguished himself in the war with 
the Creek Indians, now had the command of the troops of the United 
States, in this quarter. 

3. As there was good reason to believe that the eiiemy were 
meditating a blow at New Orleans, General Jackson proceeded to 
fortify the place as fast and as strongly as the time and the cireum- 



S. What was proposed in 1814 ? 3. Of what did tfie convention consist} 4. What 
done by the delegates 1 6. How was this convention considered ? 6. What waa pro- 
posed by the delegates? 7. Were these amendments accepted? What treaty was 
•il^ned 1 
CLXXIX.— 2. What of the British float 9 Who commanded the United Staled 
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4. The enem; came to the attack in solid colnmni, to the numbm 
of twelve thousand ; they were 'well-tried and thoroughlj discipbned 
"~q>8. The forces imder General Jackson scarcely anioauted to 

If their number, and were chiefly militia. They were not, how- 
ever, all of them raw tioiopB. A part of them had seen Eghtinjr 

5. No opposition was made to the British till they came fairly 
within reach of the American batteries, when some twenty-five or 
thirty cannon began the work of death at once. The British, how- 
ever, continned to advance till ihey came withui reach of the musketB 
and rifles, when their destruction became eo great that their progreM 

6. From the nature of the ground, the British seemed obliged to 
advance in solid columns ; but this made the destruction only so much 
the more dreadful. The cannon of the Americans were mowing 
down whole rows of them at every discharge. Unable to atand Uie 
ahock, they at last began to fly. 

7. Bat the offioers rallied them again, and led ihem on as far as tlio 
very entrenchmenls of the Americans, where (hey found a ditch with 
five feel of water and a steep and sUppery bank beyond it. At the 
foment of this desperate approach, the tvro principal British generals, 
Paokenham and Gibbs, were killed, and their third, Gener^ Kean, 
was wounded. 

8. Finding it impossible to scale the batteries of the Americana, 

OWKM > 3. Whit ma dona bT General Jacluan 1 4. What Ibrcea wg oapaaii u> net 
Mbwl S. DHCriba thg uiack. e. Uoir <nn Um BtiiUb <au dewu ) T. fi«cn«tk« 
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and unable to stand the shower of liquid death which was poured upoii 
them, they retreated down the river. They did not embark immedi- 
ately on board their shipping, but they made no more attempts against 
New Orleans. 

9. The results of this battle were as singular as they were dread 
ful. No less than seven hundred men, out of the five thousand who 
were near enough to the batteries to be actually engaged, slept the 
sleep of death, and fourteen hundred were wounded. Five hundred 
more were prisoners. Yet all this destruction was effected with the 
loss, on our part, of only seven men killed and six wounded. 



CHAPTER CLXXX. 

Closing Events of the War, 

1. Our little navy continued its operations, as well as the army on 
shore, ignorant, of course, of what had been done at Ghent. Many 
prizes were taken, and not a few severe battles fought after the com- 
mencement of the year 1815. Among the last mentioned were the 
following. 

2. The British ship Levant, of eighteen guns, and the frigate 
Cyane, of thirty-four, were taken by the American frigate Constitu- 
tion, while on a cruise, in the Mediterranean Sea, about the 20th of 
February. The battle lasted, with some intermission, three hours 
and a half, but was not very severe. 

3. Again, on the 23d of March, the Hornet, of the United States, 
commanded by Captain Biddle, feU in with and took the British brig 
Penguin, of eighteen guns. The battle lasted about twenty-two 
minutes, and was warmly contested — the forces of the two vessels 
being nearly equal. 

4. There was an event of an adverse nature occurred about tho 
beginning of this year. The United States' frigate President, com- 
manded by Commodore Decatur, in attempting to put to sea, from 
New York, was pursued by the Endymion, a frigate of forty guns, 
and a battle ensued, during which other vessels came to the aid of the 
Endymion, and the President was captured. 

5. But the war was now over. The treaty signed at Ghent had 
been ratified by the United States on the 17th of February. By cer- 
tain provisions of the treaty, with regard to captures which should bo 
made after it was ratified, the President was a lawful prize to the 
British as much as if she had been taken earlier ; and the Cyane and 
Levant also belonged to the United States. 

6. The return of peace, in the United States, was hailed with 

atuck after the lally. What generals were killed f 9. What was the Ion of the BriUab 
in this battle) 

CLXXX. — 1. What was done by the navy ? 2. What ships were taken by the Con- 
stitution 9 3. Describe the engagement of March 23. 4. Describe the capture af tlie 
President. 6. What of the treaty signed at Ghent % 6. How was the return of peaot 
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prre&t joy by both political parties. Much as people love war, they 
become at length tired of it ; even when it happens, as in the prosent 
instance, that they do not ■ appear to have gained the ends for which 
♦hey fight. If the soldiers were not glad to exchange the sword 
for the ploughshare, the nation at least were glad to have them 
do it. 

7. One sad story connected with the war, which was just now 
brought to a close, remains to be mentioned. It is the story oi the 
massacre of American prisoners, which took place at Dartmoor, in 
Devonshire, England, April 6, 1815. The war was, of course, over, 
and known to be over, at this time, but the prisoners had not all been 
exchanged. 

8. These prisoners at Dartmoor were fired upon by the guard of 
the prison, at the order of the agent. Seven of them were killed and 
sixty more or less wounded. The British did not defend the act ; it 
was an act of cruelty that could not be justified. On the contrary, 
much sympathy was expressed, even by the monarch on the throne, 
for the widows and families of the sufferers. 

9. Peace was established in the manner we have mentioned, and it 
was this very year that the Massachusetts Peace Society was formed. 
This institution, by itself, its numerous auxiliaries and its periodicals, 
has done much, both in this country and in Europe, to sow the seeds 
of a far different spirit from that which has long prevailed even in the 
fyx greater part of the Christian world. 



CHAPTER CLXXXI. 

Diffictdties %vith Algiers. 

1. The diflUculties between the United States and Algiers had 
proceeded to such an extent, that, in 1812, the American consul was 
suddenly ordered by the Dey to leave the capital. The immediate 
excuse for a command so unexpected and so singular, was that a cargo 
of naval and military stores, which our government had sent them, 
were not satisfactory. 

2. Whether the stores were really such as the Dey pretended, or 
whether he made them the pretext for commencing anew his system 
of piracy, is uncertain. One thing is, indeed, well known, which is 
that depredations were immediately commenced, and that our vessels 
were not only plundered, but several of them captured and condemned, 
and their crews sold into slavery. 

3. During the session of congress, which commenced in December, 
1814, the president, in a message, suggested the importance of taking 
measures to prevent further piracy on our vessels from this quarter 

received ? 7, 8. Describe the faie of the prisoners at Dartmoor. 9. When was the peaes 
•ocioiv formed 7 

CLiXXI. — 1. What mason was given for sending away the consul from Algiers t S. 
What was now dona? 3 What was done by congress ? Whan was war declared agaiaH 



4. Soon after this, an American aquadron, under the gallant Dec» 
tar, sailed foi the Mediterraneui, to make a descent opon the AJge- 
tinea. On the ISthofJune, 1815,iheycatiture<!afrigateaf rorty-four 
guns and six hundred men, and a brig. The viotuiious squadron then 
■ailed for Algiers, to humble the Bey, if possible, slill furtlier. 

6. Such was the terror inspired by the American amis, that it waa 
not difficult to procure a treaty on our own terms. The Dey not only 
agreed to give up the property and men lie had taken from us, and 
exempt us from tribale in lime to conLe, but actually lo pay ax mil- 
Uon dollais for previoua damages. This treaty was signed July 4. 

6. In the treaty of peace, made with Greal Britain, one highly im- 
portant subject had been left nnfiniahed — the principles upon which 
the commercial intercourse of the two nations should be based. A 
meeting of plenipotentiaries, from the two countries, was therefore 
held at London, in the summer of 1315, who, on the 3d of July, ca- 
tered into an agreement on this subject. 

7. This agreement, though it was made to be binding for four 
years only, and was therefore to be coiisidered only in the Ught of an 
experiment, did not satisfy the American people. It was feared it 
would interfere, in soiae of its provisions, with the commerce of Iha 
country, already greatly crippled by war and embargoes. This feai, 
however, appears to have been unfounded. 
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CHAPTER CLXXXn. 

State of Indiana^ 

1. The two principal erents belongfing to the history of the United 
States, for the year 1816, were the establishment of the second Bank 
of the United States, and the admission of Indiana to the Union, as 
the nineteenth of its pillars. 

2. The bill for the incorporation of a bank passed April 10th. Its 
capital was thirty-five million dollars ; of which seven million dollars 
were to be subscribed by the United States, and twenvy-eight million 
dollars by individuals. Its afiairs were to be managed by twenty-five 
directors, five of whom were to be appointed by the president and sen- 
ate, and twenty elected by the stockholders. The charter was limited 
to twenty years. 

3. W ith regard to the history of Indiana, little can be said, except 
that it had been, for a long time prior to its settlement, the residence 
of various Indian tribes, and the theatre of Indian wars. 1 . was here 
that the Shawanese resided, and that the bloody afiray of Tippecanoe 
took place. 

4. How early the first white settlement was made, which is fairly 
within the limits of Indiana, cannot now be determined. It was a 
part of the great territory claimed by the French and traversed by 
their traders. It is quite certain that Yincennes, if not some other 
posts, was settled at least one hundred and fifty years ago. 

5. At the peace of 1763, Indiana, with the rest of the great north- 
western territory, was given up by France to England. Still it waa 
daimed by the Indians, but, by the various treaties made with them 
from time to time, extensive tracts were obtained for settlement. But 
the Indian title to many parts of the state was retained till the year 
1812, and even longer. 

6. It was erected into a territorial government in 1809. In Decem- 
ber, 1815, its inhabitants being found to amount to sixty thousand, a 
petition was sent to congress to be made a separate state, which was 
granted, as we have already seen. A constitution for the state was 
formed in the following December. 

CLXXXn.^!. ¥niat evanU took place in the year 1816? 2. What arrancementa 
were made for a bank % 3. What is the hiatory of lodiaDa ? 4. What of the aettlementa 
there ? 6. What of Indiana at the peace of 1763? In 1819 1 6 Relate iu Airtber hi*- 
loor 



CHAPTER CLXXXIIL 

President Monroe, 



1. Tbk yeu 1B17 is chiefly distinguiEhed, in the historj of tb« 
United StsWa, as the beginning of Monioe'e adininiatration, sail for 
the ttdmisaion of Mississippi to be the twentieth pillar of the Amencao 

3. Mr. Moaioe was a very different man from Mr. Madison, hia 
predncessor in ofliDe. The latter was a man of great ieaming, as 
weU as of high talents as a Etatesman. He was a very active member 
of the Continental Congress, and it is to him we are indebted, more 
than any other man, for the adaption of the constitution under whidi 
we live. Yet Mr. Madison was no warrior. 

3. Mr. Monroe, on the contrary, though be entered npon his 
sdministmtion in a lime of peace and comparative prosperity, had 
been a soldier. He was engaged in the revolutionary war tram lbs 
year 1776 to its close ; and, though he held no other commission than 
that of a captain of infantry, was in a number of severe battles, aod, 
at that of Trenton, was wounded. Yet he was a Btatesmau, aa well 
as a warrior. 

4. He came into office March 4, 1817. Daniel D. Tompkins was, 
at the same time, elected vice-president. Though the prosperity of 
the country was returning, yet it takes a long time for a natioa ta 
recover from a war, even in its commercial and financial 

If the jai ISlTdlitlogulihad) S. Wliit m 
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Mannfactiues were broken down, agriculture was far from being aa 
flourishing as it had been, and there was a great scarcity of money 
especially of specie. 

5. During the summer and autumn of this year, Mr. Monroe made 
a tour through the northern and eastern states, to observe the condi- 
tion of the fortifications along the sea-coast, as well as to make him- 
self acquainted with the state of the country in other respects. A 
similar tour was made, two years afterward, through the southern and 
western states, and another still later about the shores of the Chesa- 
peake Bay. 

6. Mississippi was 'admitted to the Union on the 11th of Decem- 
ber, 1817. This state was only the part of the great territory, south 
of Tennessee and west of Georgia and conticnous to the Mississippi 
river, which had hitherto gone by the general name of the Mississippi 
Territory, and which, in 1800, had been incorporated by the govern- 
ment. 

7. The early history of this country has been mentioned, in giving 
a brief account of the travels of Ferdinando de Soto and La Salle. U 
suffered greatly during the wars of the Natchez Indians. The Choc- 

' taws for a long time retained and occupied the northern part of this 
state, and were in a good measure civilized. 

8. There was also some trouble, this year,^ respecting Amelia 
Island, which was a Spanish possession, and had oecome the resort of 
a set of outlaws. The United States, though at peace with Spain, at 
length determined to take possession of it. This was done by a naval 
force, sent out for the purpose, and without bloodshed. 



CHAPTER CLXXXIV. 
War with the Seminole Indians. 

1. Between the United States and Florida, or rather partly 
within the limits of both, there was a tribe of Indians called Semi- 
noles. The nation also included, at this time, many of the Creek 
Indians, who, dissatisfied with the treaty their brethren had made 
with the United States, in August, 1813, had fled to the Semi- 
noles. 

2. They also had among them another set of runaways, much 
worse than the vagabond Creeks. These were white traders from 
various nations, who, for the most part, dissatisfied with the slow, 
honest earnings of home, had come hither to gain money by trading 
with, and oflen by taking advantage of, the Indians. 

3. The Seminoles becoming, by some means, excited to hostile 
feelings against their white neighbors, and being also urged on by 

coDsequenceer of the war in the United States f 6. What tour was made bj Mr. Mon- 
roe, and for what purpose? 6. What can you say of Mississippi} 7. What of its earif 
History ? How was it troubled ? 8. What of Amelia Island 7 
CLXXXIV. — 1. What of the Seminoles I Why bad the Creeks Joined themi 
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the Creeki smong them, began, about the doee of the year 1817, to 
oommit outrages, after the usual Indian &ahion, upon the families on 
or near their borders. 

4. Upon hearing of these outn^ges, the secretary of war ordered 
General Jackson and General Gaines, with eight hundred regular 
troops and one thousand militia, to proceed against them, and to call 
upon the governors of the several adjacent states for more men, if 
necessary. General Jackson, however, addressed a circular to the 
patriots, as he called them, of West Tennessee, one thousand of 
whom immediately joined him. 

5. The war was immediately and vigorously prosecuted, but in a 
way somewhat peculiar. St. Marks, a Spanish post, was first seized, 
and afterward Pensacola, the capital of West Florida. These places 
were taken because they favored, or were supposed to favor, the cause 
of the Indians. There was very little resistance on the part of the 
Spanish authorities. 

6. The taking and occupying of these places, with some little 
skirmishing elsewhere, occupied the time till late in the spring of 
1818, when General Jackson announced that the Seminole war was 
closed, and he returned to Nashville. Greneral Jackson was much 
censured for the manner of his proceeding in this war, notwithstand- 
ing his success. His appeal to the Tennesseans, and his seizing and 
occupying St. Marks and Pensacola, were deemed exceedingly ob- 
jectionable. His conduct was even brought before congress, and by 
the senate partially condemned. 

7. Illinois was admitted to the Union in 1818. Its early history 
has been sufficiently given in connection with the travels of La Salle. 
It was a part of Indiana till 1809, when it became a separate tern* 
tory, in wliich condition it remained till it was received into the con* 
federacy. 

8. A treaty of peace, friendship, liberty of commerce, equalization 
of duties, &c., was concluded at Stockholm, in May of this year 
oy Mr. Russel, the United States minister at the court of Sweden, 
tnd signed by the respective governments during the summer and 
AUtumn of the same year. 



CHAPTER CLXXXV 

State of Alabama. 

1. A TRKATY of trade and commerce was made, early in the year 
1819, between the United States and Great Britain ; in which, how- 
ever, nothing seems to have been said about the old question of 

2. What of the white traders ? 3. What did the Seminoles now begin to do 9 4. What 
waa ordered by the secretary of war ? What did General JacIcBon do 9 6. How was th« 
war be^n % 6. What was done by JaclcBon in 1818? Why was he censured 7 7. What 
of Illinois? When did it become a separate territory? 8. What treaty ww coneiiidai 
ai8t4»ckbolmt 
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inpramiieHt A treaty ^with Spain was also made, settling the 
boundary between this country and Mexico. At the same time, the 
United States became bound to pay the Spanish government five 
million dollars, on account of injuries and losses which they had sus- 
tained from us. 

2. On the 2d of March of this year, Alabama was admitted to the 
Union. This was the twenty-second member of the confederacy. 
Arkansas was made a territorial gOTemment the same year, but was 
not formed into a state till nearly twenty years afterward. 

3. Alabama, with its deep, rich soil, and, in many places, healthfhl 
and happy climate, remained, till after the revolutionary war, a mere 
hunting-ground of the savages. From the peace of 1783, till 1802, 
this territory was claimed by Georgia ; and the lands were sold to 
settlers and speculators accordingly. 

4. Among other sales was one of twenty-five million of acres for 
ftre hundred thousand dollars ; and the money was received and put 
in the treasury. But, at a subsequent meeting of the legislature, the 
validity of the sale was called in question ; and, finally, the records 
respecting it were ordered to be burnt, and the money restored to the 
purchasers. 

5. In the year 1802, the state of Greorgia ceded all her western 
territory to the United States for twelve hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. This and the act by which the records were destroyed 
occasioned law suits, which cost the parties great trouble and much 
money. In 1800, as we have seen elsewhere, the present state of 
Alabama became a part of the Mississippi Territory, — from which it 
was separated when Mississippi became a state 



CHAPTER CLXXXVI. 
States of Maine arid Missouri. 

1. 1m the year 1638 — the same year in which New Haven was 
settled — Ferdinando Gorges obtained a charter from the king, of all 
the lands firom the borders of New Hampshire, on the south-w^t, to 
Sagadahoc, on Kennebec river, on the north-east, under the name of 
the Province of Maine. It remained a separate province till the year 
1652, when it became a part of Massachusetts. 

2. The history of the settlement of this province has been alluded 
to in connection with the history of the colony of Massachusetts. 
Various attempts were made, during the progress of the eighteenth 
century, to form it into an independent state, but none of them suo- 
ceeded. 

CUULXV. — 1. What treaties were made in the year 1819? What were the United 
States hound to pay 9 2. What can you aay of Alabama and ArkansMf 8l How waa 
Alabama occupiea? What was done in 1802? 4. What took place respecting one of 
the e atoe? 6. What was done by Georgia in 1802 ? What of Alabama in 1800 ? 

CXJLUVL — 1. Describe the aettleinent ef Maine. 2. What was done in the IStli 

37 
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8. The most important of these attempts was made m 1785. A 
aooYention met for the purpose at Portland. The next year, tfaa 
4|uestion of a separation was submitted to the people in their town 
meetings, on which it appeared that a majority of the freemen were 
opposed to the measure. A similar attempt was made in 1803, and 
with similar results. 

4. In 1819, a large majority were found to be in f^tvor of a separ- 
ation. A convention was called, and a constitution prepared and 
adopted, and, in 1820, Maine became the twenty-third pillar of the 
American Union. At present, Maine has half a million, or more, of 
inhabitants, and is not only large and populous, but flourishing. 

5. Toward the end of the year 1820, when congress had come 
together, the question was brought before them whether Missouri 
should be admitted to the Union. The discussion of the question 
involved another inquiry — that of the extension of slavery — and 
occupied much of the session. Provision was, however, at length 
made for its admission upon certain conditions; and these having 
been complied with, Missouri, in August, 1821, became the twenty- 
fourth state. 

6. This state, together with all the territory belonging to the 
United States west of the Mississippi hver, was included in the pur- 
chase of Louisiana from the French, in the year 1803. Louisiana 
was afterwards divided into the *' Territory of Orleans," or Louisiana 
proper, and the territory of Missouri. 

7. In 1819, Missoun was divided into Arkansas, in the south, and 
Missouri, in the north ; and a portion of the northern or Missouri 
division made application to congress to form a state constitution. 
Since its admission, in 1821, its progress, in population and improve- 
ment, has been exceedingly rapid. 

8. This state has been Uttle disturbed by civil or internal divisions, 
or by Indian wars. The worst trouble which has befallen it has 
arisen from the appearance of a new sect there, in the year 1838, 
called the Mormons, and from the attempts to crush their irregu- 
larities. 

9. This singular people, believing themselves ill-treated, had 
assembled, to the number of seven hundred, under their leaders, in a 
remote part of the state, when a body of three thousand troops were 
marched against them, and captured them and four thousand others. 
The whole sect was at length reduced to submission. 



eenturj t 3. What attempts were made to make Maine an independent state ? 4. What 
was done In 18197 What of Maine at this time ? 5. What discussion was had about 
Missouri 7 When did it become a state 7 6. Wtiat state was included In the purchase 
of Louisiana 7 How was Louisiana afterwards dirided 7 7. How was Missouri divided 1 
Wtia*. of it since 1821 7 a How has the state been disturbed 7 9. DaKribe the CQiiduc& 
f^lhe MormooB. 
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CHAPTER CLXXXVIL 

Florida, 

1 . During the session of congress which closed in the spiing of 
1623, a territorial government was established for Florida; and 
William Duvall, of ICentucky, appointed by the president, with the 
eoncurrence of the senate, to be the governor. 

2. The unsuccessful attempt of Ponce de Leon to settle this 
country has been mentioned in its place. The first permanent settle- 
ment here was made on the river May, in 1664. Even tlus came near 
being broken up by starvation the next year. The settlers had been 
at war with tlie natives — had lost many of their number ; and those 
who were alive had been obliged to live on acorns and roots. 

3. Spain held the possession of Florida from the time of its dis- 
covery till 1763, when it was ceded to Great Britain. In 1781, 
West Florida again fell into the hands of the Spanish ; and, in a 
treaty made in 1783, both provinces were given up to Spain, in 
whose hands they remained, with the temporary interruption occa 
sioned by the movements of General Jackson, till 1819. 

4. In the progress of the year 1819, a transfer of the whole prov 
ince was made, by treaty, to the United States. This treaty, after 
much delay, was finally ratified by Spain, and still more tardily 
by the United States. This act, on the part of the United States, 
took place in February,*1821 ; and possession was ^ven in the fol- 
lowing July. 

5. This territory, at the census in 1840, contained fifty-four thou- 
sand four hundred and seventy-seven inhabitants, and in 1845 became 
a state. Tallahassee, the seat of government, contained, in 1842, 
about two thousand inhabitants ; and is, probably, the largest town in 
the state, except St. Augustine, which is about one fourth larger. 

6. Slight changes were made, during the session of congress for 
1822-3, with regard to tlie representation of the several states. At 
first only one representative had been sent for every thirty thousand 
inhabitants; the fractions, in each state, going for nothing. The 
constitution had not, indeed, limited the representation to this number, 
but had only said that no more than one representative should be 
sent for each thirty thousand people. 

7. After the first census, it was fixed at one representative to 
every thirty-three thousand. The &ame apportionment continued 
under the second census, but at the third it was made one in thirty- 
five thousand. In 1822-3, it was fixed, for the next ten years, at 



CLXajlVii. — 1. Who was done by congress for Florida 9 2. Who formerlj attempted 
lo settle the country 9 What of the first permanent settlement? 3. What possessions 
bad Spain 7 4. What was done in 1819 ? What toolc place tn 1821 7 6. What was thp 
papulation of Florida in 1840? What of Tallahassee? St. Augustine? 6. Wh^v 
clianges were made in the representation of the states ? What of the constitution I 
7. How vnm the representation arranged formerly ? How la It at pnsent 9 
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laitj tboonnd. The prapoition, after the censiu'of 1630, vaa one fi 
finty-aereu thousand seien huadted. The prooortion from 1840 I 
16S0 is «w toz seventy thoussDd tnz hnndted and eighty. 



CHAPTER CLXXXVra. 
La Fayette tn tie United Statet. 



1. La F«TETTE,'h&vi||!' teceived an invitation from congresa 
anived at New York, August 13, 1824, and proceeded to the resi- 
dence of Vice-Piealdent Tompkins, on Slalen Island. He was soon 
after escorted to New York by a splendid amy of steamboats, deco- 
rated by the flags of almost every nation in the world, and bearing 
diousanda of citizens. 

2. After remaining a few days in New York, he went to Boston, 
•There he met with the same cordial and joyful reception. Ho soon 
hfter returned to New York, and visited Albany and the other towns 
on the Hudson, after which he proceeded lo Virginia, but returned to 
Washington during the sitting of the next congress. 

3. The nest spring, after having passed throogh the aouthetn and 
western slates, he again went to Boston. There, on the ITlh of June, 
two days afler he arrived, he attended the fiftieth anniversary of the 
hatde of Bunker Hill ; at which time, besides many demonstrations of 
pubUc joy, the corner-stone was laid of a monument. This monu- 
nenl was not finished, however, till 1843. 

4. The exeursLons of La Fayette in this country oocupied, in all. 
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ahoat a year. In this time, he visited every one of the twenty-foni 
•lates. He was everywhere received as a father to the country, and 
his presence hailed with unmingled joy. The 7th of September was 
the day appointed for his departure ; and the firigate Brandywine waa 
appointed to convey him to his native country. 

5. The parting scene was one of the most affecting which was ever 
witnessed in this country. He was to sail from Washington. All 
business was suspended on that day, and all the officers of govern- 
ment, from the president downward, assembled to bid him ferewell. 
He was at*«nded to the vessel by the whole population of Washing- 
ton. 

6. In passing Mount Vernon, he landed to pay a farewell visit to 
the tomb of Washington, but immediately reembarked, and, by a 
prosperous voyage, was soon once more in Ms native country. While 
here, congress gave hi"\i two hundred thousand dollars and a town- 
ship of land, as a partial compensation for his sernces during the 
revolutionary struggle. 

7. Nothing could have been more gratifying to the people of the 
United States than this visit of the illustrious stranger, whom, nent 
to Washington, they delighted to honor. 



CHAPTER CLXXXIX. 

Diffiadties with Georgicu 

1. On the 9th of February, 1825, John Q. Adams was chosen 

{>resident of the United States, and John C. Calhoun, of South Caro- 
ina, vice-president. In the case of Mr. Adams, there was no election 
by the people. The choice, therefore, devolved, as at the first elec- 
tion of Jefferson, on the representatives. 

2. About the time Mr. Adams' administration began, a contro- 
versy arose between Georgia and the national government, which 
continued for some time. It had relation to certain lands, within the 
state of Georgia, held by the Creek Indians, which Georgia claimed 
as belonging to herself. 

3. This controversy grew out of an agreement between the gen- 
eral government and Georgia, in 1802. Li 1825, the Creeks be(^e 
excited, and a war seemed inevitable. 

4. After a long negotiation at Washington, and much effort on the 
part of the president and both houses of congress, the matter was 
finally settled without a resort to arms, but not to the entire satisfac- 
tion of Georgia. This state long retained unpleasant feelings against 
the president and his friends, though no man could deserve higher 
praise for his conduct during tiie whole affair than he did. 

visit of La Fayette ? 5. Describe the parting scene. 6. What tribute did he Day to 
the memory of Washington? What did congress present him withf 7. How 4\A tlw 
people of the United Slates esteem La Fayette ? 
CLXXXIX — \. When was John Quiucy Adams elected rarestdentY Thn waaric* 
27* 
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S. Tbu yeu, 1BS9, wu TemsrinUe fbr » spirit «f BpeenlitiM ' 
whidi prerailed in England and this country, especially in tegatd t« 
eoCton. The price of this article rose from sixpence to sixteen Mne« 
Uerling, in the course of a few weeks. Manj lands of Wast India 
Kouda also adfaoced with similai IBpidity. 



Jehu Qmtiqi Adam. 

S. The price soon receded, and extensive banbruptcnes were IM 
immediate consequence. The liolitious wealth, which the hiih prices 
of goods had created, suddenly disappeared, and involved thousanda 
and tens of thousands in disijeas, and not a few io ntter pecuniary 



CHAPTER CXC. 
Death ofAdamt and Jefferson, ^. 

I. Thc most lemarkable event of the year 1836 was tlie death of 
tAe two ex-presidents, on the 4th of July, and within a very few 
hours of each other. They had long been ill ; but it was hardly to 
be expected that they would both terminate theii existence on this 
paniculat day. 

3. JeSerBoo, like Washington, Madison, Monroe, and even Harri- 

pruliltnti How wu Adami cho«nT 3, S. Wbit controrenr umae wlih Gaareial 
When did Itle Cnwlu becoms etclCedl 4. Hr>i> wu ths dlAcullr flullf idjualnjt 
C. For wbal wu Lhe J«r 1S^ nmirkibts t WbU anlcln row in TBlui) a. WhAt 

CXC — iTwiwidldAdumiMiilJilAniindl*! S. Whrnwia tha luui kornl U 
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Km, was a native of Virginia. He was bom in the year 1743 ; and, 
of course, was eighty-three years old when he died. He was bred a 
lawyer, and his life was one of great activity, though he was much 
less a warrior, or a civilian, than a statesman. 

3. When the time came for preparing a declaration of indepen- 
dence, Jefferson was chairman of the committee of five appointed for 
this purpose. He drew the instrument with his own hand ; nor was 
it very materially altered by congress. 

4. Besides being a member of congress for many years, he was 
many years abroad as mimster to France and Great Britain. After 
the close of his second term as president, he retired to Monticello, 
in Virginia, where he spent the remainder of his days, chiefly em- 
ployed in study. 

5. Adams was a native of Quincy, near Boston, but was eight 

J ears older than JeflTerson. He, too, was bred a lawyer, but, like 
efierson, did not long practise his profession. The war of the revo- 
lution soon called him into such scenes of bustling activity as gave 
him little time for legal practice. 

6. He was early a member of the colonial congresses, and among 
the first to resist the high-handed measures of Great Britain. He 
nominated Washington as the commander-in-chief of the army. He 
was second on the committee, already alluded to, appointed to drail a 
declaration of independence ; and, like Jefferson, was one of the first 
to sign it. 

7. In regard to his character, the best eulogium has been given by 
Jeffeison. He always said that " the great pillar of support to the 
Declaration of Independence, and its ablest advocate and champion on 
the floor of the house, was John Adams ;" and no man knew him 
better than Jefl^rson. 

8. Though feeble at the arrival of the fiftieth anniversary of inde- 
pendence, he had expressed, like Jefferson, a strong desire to live to 
see that day, though he hardly expected it. But he knew enough, 
on the fourth, to know it had arrived ; and said, '^ It b a great and 
glorious day." His last words were, " Jefferson survives." 

9. Madison and Monroe lived several years longer. Monroe died 
in New York, July 4, 1831, aged seventy-three ; this making the 
third president wlio had died on the anniversary of our independence. 
Madison died June 28, 1837, aged eighty-six years. 

• 

what a^e did he dief What can you say of him 9 3. What great paper did he draw 
up? 4. To what countries waa JefferBon minister? How did he paaa his time ailei ha 
ruirad from the presidency 9 5. To what profession was Adams bred ? To what sceaea 
was ha called from the Ixir 9 6. How was he early distinguished ? 7. Oire his charae* 
t«r by Jeflbnoo. 8. Describe the last d^y of his life. 9. What of Aladisoa and Alooroa 1 
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CHAPTER CXCI. 
Frttidetit JaeJaoK. 



GtMTid JacktOH. 

I. Few vrenU worthj of note occurred in ihe year 1B97. IhaiBg 
the Mssion of congress, which commenced December 4lh of thil 
fear, a bill was paased for the revision of the tariff of the United 
Slates ; but it did not give universal satisfacUon. Some thought it 
encouraged domestic manufactures, &c., too much; otheis, too little. 

S. The year 1SS8 was distinguished for partj strife in the elec- 
tion of a president. The two opposing candidates were Adams, the 
incumbent, and General Jackson. The result of the c ' 



only eighty-thtee for Adams. It was a majority which even the 
friends of General JacItBOn himself hardly expected. His aditiini*- 
tratian was begun by the appointment of a new cabinet, and by the 
removal from ol!lce of a great number of individuals in the country 
known to be unfriendly to hia eleclion. 

3. Oimns the year 182U, John Jay, of Bedford, New York, died, 
at ths age of eighty-four. He wu one of the presidents of the old 
continental congress i and, wiihout a doubt, was one of the greatsat 
men of bis day. He was a good man as well as a great one. 

4. Before the close of the congresa which assembled in DeceiD- 

CZCI. — 1. WhaihiU puHl In con^nag In (ha r«r 18271 3. Wba wm (ha undi- 
iawa fortha pretideny in ibii jair 1328 1 Wba iruatKMdt Whai wm ilia majiiiljr 
•( niiaa! M<m did Jukpon'a adailiilainthiii taflBt 8. Whu am 70U aa; ol Jaba 
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ber, 1830, a rupture took place between the president and vice-presi- 
dent, which produced other animosities and divisions ; and, on the 
20th of April, 1831, the cabinet officers of the president all resigned. 
During the summer, however, a new cabinet was organized. 

5. A treaty of peace and commerce was made, in the year 1830 
between the United States and the government of Turkey ; a com- 
mercial treaty was also concluded with Mexico. Just before Presi- 
dent Jackson came into office, General Harrison, afterwards President 
Harrison, was made the United States' minister plenipotentiary to 
Colombia. 

6. On the 10th of December, 1832, Jackson issued his celebrated 
nroclamation against the nvlUfiers of South Carolina. These persons 
maintained that any one of the states might set aside, or nullify, any 
act of congress which they deemed unconstitutional and oppressive. 
They called themselves the *' state rights party," inasmuch as they 
asserted the rights of the states to be supreme. 

7. These views had been entertained from the adoption of the 
constitution by a few individuals ; but, until the period of which we 
are now speaking, they had not produced any serious results. The 
?hief occasion of the proceedings in South Carolina, already adverted 
to, was the existing tariff laws. Conventions of that state passed 
resolutions declaring these to be null and void ; and formidable prepar- 
ations were made to resist their execution. 

8. President Jackson's proclamation was aimed at these proceed- 
ings. Great anxiety and alarm prevailed in the country, and an 
apprehension was entertained that the union was soon to be severed 
by the open rebellion of the state of South Carolina. In this state of 
things, parties and contests were momentarily forgotten, and even 
the opposers of the president rallied on the side of his proclamation. 
Few were found, except those of the state rights party of South Car- 
olina, to sustain the movements of the nullifiers. 

9. The difficulty was at length pacified by the Compromise Act, 
brought forward by Mr. Clay, in the senate of tlie United States, and 
pass^ in 1833. This act provided for a gradual reduction of duties 
until the year 1843, when they should sink to the general level of 
twenty per cent. 

10. This compromise act went into operation, and continued till 
1842, when it was superseded by a new tariff system, as will be here- 
after related. 

lay? When did he diet 4. What troubles arose in 1830? 6. What treaties were 
made in 1890? To what place had General Harrison been sent as minister? 6. What 
did Jackson in 1832? Wlio were the nullijiersf What did they call themselves, and 
wh]r 9 7. By whom had these views been entertained ? What was tlie occasion of itia 
IMings existing in South Carolina? 8. What anxiety was felt 7 What was the effect 
sn pa rties 9 9. How was the difficulty at length pacified f For what did the compron::.2ae 
junTide? 
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CHAPTER CXCn. 
President Jacison't Second Term. 



Jadtsan'i lour. 

1. Oh eonitting the toIcb for president and Tice-presidenl of tim 
I) lited States, in the early part of the year 1933, President Jacksofl 
waB fuund to be reelected hy an overwhelming- majority -, and Martia 
Viin Buien vox chosen vice-president. 

2. One of the early acts of the president, during his second admin 
tBtraiLon, was to pay a visit. May 6, in cornpany with the members of 
his cabinet and otheia, to Fredericksburg, to witness the ceremony of 
laying- a comer-stone of a monument to the mother of Washington. 

3. While the steamboat which conveyed them was oo the way 
from Washington to Alexandria, as the president and othets were 
sitting at dinner, a dastafdly assault was made, by ooe Randolph, 
late a lieutemiit in the navy, on the president. The company, how- 
ever, interfered, so that Ruidolph only inflicted a single blow in the 

i. It may not be out of place to aay here that the centennial birth- 



little more than a year before the corner-stone was laid of a momt- 
ment to his mother's memory. 

5. On the 6th of June, 1833, the president, with most of his cabi- 
net, set out on a tour through the New England states. The oi>jecia 
of ^is tour were similar to those of his predecessors, Washington 
and Monroe; and be was received everywliere with similar demoa- 
■" IS of respect. 
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6. In Iho ■Qtnmn of Ihii year, the pie«dent came to the eoadii- 
■on (hat the pablic deposita ought to be removed fhm the Bank of 
the United Slates to tlie state banks. Ho dccuii^ this change necea- 
sarj, as he said, in order " to preserve the morals of the jieople, ths 
freedom of the press, and the purity of the elective fntnchise," 

7. This was the beginning of a contest in congiesa, respecting the 
deposits, which continued a long time, and created much excilement 
lliroug'hout ths counti;. The deposits were, however, at length ro- 
moved. In January, 1S35, an attempt was made by aj> insane man. 
named Lawrence, to aasaasinate the president, which, however, provwJ 
unsuccessful. 

8. General Jackson having been president two tenna, died at hi* 
lesidence, called the Hermitage, itear Nashville, Tennessee, Jine 8, 
IB45, aged 78. His parents were Irish, who settled in Soutb Cara- 
lios. w^re he was born in 1767 * 



CHAPTER CXCIII. 

State of Arkansas. — Indian Territory' 



I. AsKAHSts was admitted to the Union, as a separate, indepec- 
dent state, in the year 1636. This state lies southward of Miwouri, 
and was originally, as we have elsewhere seen, a pan of it. From 
its natural character, it is destined to be, at no d^tsiit day, a verv im- 
portant member of the confederacy . 



4. Whit ^nat eh«ng« wu dBt«rmli>«d utnn bjr tba pmidaDt. ■ad for wIhE 
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THE FLOBIDA WAR. 

\, in the year 1685. The first inhabitants, and the emiifra&ti 
who joined them for many years, were French. The progress of 
the colony was very slow. It is scarcely twenty years since the tide 
of emigration from the Atlantic states began to flow in that direction. 

3. Little Rock, the early seat of government for Arkansas, was 
laid out in 1820. The first steamboat ascended the river that year 
It was eight days in going from New Orleans to the village of Arkan* 
888, which is scarcely one hundred miles above the mouth of the Ar- 
kansas river. 

4. Alreadv does this infant state contain more inhabitants than 
Rhode Island or Delaware. The number, in 1840, was ninety-seven 
thousand five hundred and seventy-four. The state is divided into 
forty counties. The population of Little Rock, the capital, is about 
six thousand. 

* .5. Arkansas formerly contained within its bosom the renrnants of 
several once numerous and powerful tribes of Indians. By a treaty 
made between the United States and the Cherokees, in 1833, the lat- 
ter agreed to give up to the United States, for a sum equal to five 
millions of dollars, or more, all their lands east of the Mississippi, 
and to retire to a region, tq be guaranteed to them, in the present 
state of Arkansas. 

6. Since this time, most of the Indian tribes, including, beside the 
Cherokees, the Chickasaws, Choctaws, Creeks, Seminoles, Senecas, 
and many others, have been removed to a tract between the states of 
Missouri and Arkansas on the east, and the Rocky Mountains on 
the west. This is called the Indian Territory, 

7. The soil is excellent here, and some of the tribes are making 
advances in civilization. The land is guaranteed to them by the 
United States. The Choctaws and Cherokees have written constitu- 
tions, laws, books, churches, and well-cultivated farms. Other tribes 
have made similar, though not equal progress. The whole number 
of Indians in this territory is probably 70,000. 



CHAPTER CXCIV. 
The Florida War^ i^c. 

1. Near the close of the year 1835, a war broke out in Florida, 
the residence of the Seminole and Creek Indians. One of the first 
conflicts was near Fort Crum, between a party of fifly or sixty Sem* 
inoles and a somewhat smaller number of United States militia — of 
the latter, eight were killed and seven* wounded. 

2. Ten days afterward, a body of one hundred and ten oflicers 
•od men, belonging to the United States army, were attacked near 

t. When was the earliest settlement made there f Who were the first inhabitants? 
i. What o' Little Rock? What can you say of the first steamboat? 4. What is thtt 
populatiob of Artcansas 1 Of Little Rock 7 5. What of Indian tribes in this state ) ft. 
Wnst of tlie Indian territory ? 7. Describe the soil and the Indians here. 
CICIY. — 1. What of the Florida war 7 Where was the first conflict f & 
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Tamps Bay by u oterwhelming body of Seminole Indiana, and aH, 
except three, were slain. Theee three were wounded, but escaped 
The dead bodies of the rest were found, fifly-thiee days Bfterw»i| 
unmutilaled, and were duly buried. 



Oicesia 

3. Another battle was fought at Wiihlacoochie, between nearly 
l<iree hundred United Stales' Iruops and three hundred Indians. The 
Indians had forty killed ; the other party a mucli sinaller number. 

4. The war continued lo rage in 1838. On the 37th of April, in 
a battle neir Fort Brooke, in Florida, two hundred Indiana wero 
killed and woundeif. On the 15th of May, the Tillage of Roanoke, 
on the Chattahoochee river, was attacked and stormed by three hun- 
dred or four hundred Indians, and burnt to ashes, and a few were 
slain. On tlie 36th, the Creeks wete defeated by the Alabama trsops, 
with the loss of four hundred of their men. 

5. On the 17th of July, General Jessup addressed an official letter 
to the adjutant ^nerai of the United States' army, announcing that 
the Fiorina war was lermiuaied. He even made a treaty with tlie 
Indians, in Mareli, ld37. 

6. In the autumn of the same ye»r, boweier, the latter reiuinod 
hostilities. On the 30th of November, Oaceola and another Seminole 
chief and dfly warriois were taken prisoners. In December, another 
battle was fought, in which twenty-eight of the United States' troops 
were killed and one hundred and eleven wounded. Again, January 
B4, 1S38. the Indians were defeated by Genera! Jesaup. 

7. In Hay, LS3B, there was another supposed end of the Florid* 

Ibg ituck >i Tampa Btj. 3. Whit oihxT liaitle ms fnti;hl 1 4. Wbit dntnicIlT* 
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war. Th? Indians, bj an agreement with Greneral Macomb, wne M 
tetiie into a particular district in Florida, and there remain unmolested. 
Yet, on the 33d Ja)y, the same year, we find them making on attack 
Ml Colonel Haraey, of the United States' troopa. 

S. The United States abo aent out to the West Indies fbi blood- 
bonnds to aid in expelling the savages from the swamps, in whick 
they were wont to hide. These, however, were ineficctual. The 
war was continued till ]84rS, when it was finally terminated. In thia 
conflict the Seminoles displayed great talent and perseverance, and 
•ubjected the United States to an immense loss of blood and treasure. 

9. In the autumn of 1B3G, about thirty Indian chiefs and wtuy 
riors, of the Sacs and Foxes, were carried, on a visii. ihrougb 
Bome of the principal cities of the United Slates, and at length arrived 
in Boston, where they were received with much ceremony. Thej 
were exhibited at the State House and t'aneuil UaL The cetebi^ed 
BUck Hawk was among tbem. 



CHAPTER CXCV. 
Michigan. 
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Huioki as a state, passed the house of rei^esentathres by a large 
majority ; and, on the 26th, reoeived the sanction of the pmident. 

8. Michigan had contained sixty thousand inhabitants, the usual 
number required of a new state as one of the quaUfications for admis- 
sion, long before this time, but difficulties had presented themselves 
which were not adjusted till now. The population, in 1837, was 
nearly two hundred thousand ; in 1840, it was two hundred and 
twelve thousand two hundred and sixtynseven. 

3. The Michigan territory, when first discovered by the white peo<* 
pie, was inhabited by a tribe of Indians called Hurons. Many of these 
were converted to Christianity by the Jesuits, as early as 1648. It 
was not, however, till 1670, that the French took possession of the 
territory, and built two forts, one at Detroit and another at Michili- 
mackinac ; nor was it really settled till thirty years after. 

4. The progress of the settlements, under the French, was exceed- 
ingly slow. It was not till the year 1763, when, by a treaty between 
Great Britain and France, it was ceded to the former, that much was 
done in the way of civilization and improvement. Little was done till 
after the peace of 1783, when the territory was given up by Great 
Britain to the United States. 

5. Until about the year 1800, this territory, for the purposes of 
government, was considered a part of the great north-western territory. 
After Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois had been severally detached, the 
remainder, in 1805, became a distinct territory, of which President 
Jefferson made Greneral Hull the first governor. 

6. Michigan was still doomed to much suffering, especially from 
the war of 1812. For almost two years, nearly thB whole territory 
was the theatre of wax, and was exposed to the barbarity of two 
nations. Michigan is now in a fair way to become one of the most 
resectable membeis of the confederacy. 



CHAPTER CXCVI. 
President Van Buren. 

1. On the 4th of March, 1837, Martin Van Buren was inaugurated 
as the eighth president of the United States. As there was no choice 
of a vice-president by the people, the senate proceeded according to 
the manner prescribed by the constitution, and elected Richard M. 
Johikson vice-president. 

2. On the 15th of May, the president issued a proclamation requii- 
iDg the congress of the tJnited States to meet on the first Monday of 

CZCY. — I. What bill passed the senate in ia37? 2. Population of Michiran a» 
different periods ? 3. How was it first peopled ? Who converted them ? When did trit 
French build forts in Michigan ? When was it settled 7 4. When was it ceded to Great 
Britain % When was it yielded to the United States ? 6 Give so.oe of its hiMorj 
A. How hM Michigan suffered I 
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3. These had relation to the financial condition of the countrr. 
During the monthe of March and April, 1837, the tooet unprecedented 
embamsiinents were experienced among the mercantile people of ihe 
United Sutes ; especlaUy in the large cities and towns. Saspensionii 
and fajlurea in business became of every-day occurrence. In May, 
the number of heavy failures, in New York, to say nothing of NnaJler 
ones, had risen to two hundred and sixty, 

4. In New OrleanB, the difficulties were also equally great. In 
two days, houses stopped payment there, the aggregate of whoee 
debts was more than twenty-seven milhon dollars. In Boston,, the 
■utTering was severe, but not so great as in many other places. From 
November, 1836, to May, 1837, there were BCTeniy-eight large fiilurea 
and ninety small ones — in ail, one hundred and sixty-eight. In 
addition to these evils the national treasury was itself suddenly 
plunged into a stale of bankruptcy. 

5. "niene distieases were, to a very great extent, charged upon the 
government and its measures, and upon the Ihen present and preced 
ing administration. Especially was it attempted to trace the difficul 
ties to the war which had been made upon the United Stales' Bank, 
and the passing of certain laws which had drained the country too 
tuddenly of its specie. 

G. About the middle of May, 1837, nearly all the banks, fnm 
Boston to Baltimore, suspended specie payments ; and their examplo 
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7. The extr*. MStion of congress, which had been called in new 
of the state of the country, continued till the fourth Monday of 
December. The people, who hiid attributed the existing erils to th« 
action of government, looked to thai source for a, remedy. Congress 
howeyer, did little more than to adopt measures for replenishing the 
treasury of the United States. 

8. The financial evils of the country continued rather to increase 
than diminish. A general panic prevailed, and as the bank notes 
were, to a great extent, withdrawn from circulation, and as the cur- 
rency of the country was diminished, commodities tell in due propor- 
tion. Under the influence of distmsl, property of all kinds tost its 
valae, and a general state of depression and paratyais continued till 
the year 1843. 

9. A species of insurrection having, during the year 1837, broken 
out in Canada, and some of onr restless and lawless citizens on the 
frontier having taken part in it. President Van puren, on the 5th of 
January, 1838, issued a proclaniation to such persons to return peace- 
ably to their homes, on penally of being punished according to the 
existing' lawa of the United Stales. 

10. On the 14th of the same month, a body of about five hundred 
American and Canadian troops, on Navy Island, near Niagara Falls, 
eracDated the island, surrendered the arms belonging lo the United 
Slates and the cannon belonging to the state of New York, and dis- 
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tended. They, however, took a hostile position, soon afterwaidi a< 
Bois Blanc, near Detroit, and continued their hostile designs. 

11. On the ist of March following, about six hundred more of the 
oatriots, as they called themselves, under the command of Dr. Robert 
Kelson and Colonel Cote, surrendered themselves to Greneral Wool, 
of the United States army, near the Canada line, in Vermont; and 
the border war seemed at 'length to be over. 

12. But the troubles were not yet at an end. An attempt was 
trade, November 13} l>y about three hundred Canadians and inhabi- 
tants of the United States, to take Prescott, in Upper Canada. 
Between the 13th and 16th, one hundred and two of them were killed 
and sixty taken prisoners. On the 16th, one hundred more surren- 
dered near Prescott. The rest fled to the woods. 

13. President Van Buren now issued a second proclamation, the 
object of which was to warn all who should persist in the scheme of 
invading Canada, tliat, to whatever miseries or sufferings they might 
reduce themselves, or become reduced, the government of the United 
States would never interfere in their behalf ; but they must be left to 
the consequences of their folly. This course appears to have had its 
due effect. 



CHAPTER CXCVIi. 
Ptiblic Improvements. — Progress of EverUs. 

1. The pecuniary difficulties of the country did not wholly prevent 
the diffusion of intelligence or the spread of a zeal for public improve- 
ment. Indeed, a zeal for literary and moral culture seems to have 
pervaded, unusually, all ranks and classes of the community. Several 
national measures, for literary and scientific improvement, were agi- 
tated. 

2. On the 17th of December, 1835, the president of the United 
States communicated to congress a report of the secretary of state 
relating to a bequest of one hundred thousand pounds sterling, or 
about five hundred thousand dollars, from James Smithson, of London, 
to the United States, for the purpose of founding at Washington an 
establishment to be called '' The Smithsonian Institution, for the 
in-'rease and diffusion of knowledge among men." 

3. This bequest created, at first, quite a sensation in the United 
States, and a good deal of interest was manifested with regard to its 
proper application. The subject was permitted to rest till the year 
1846, when an act was passed for establishing the Smithsonian Insli- 
iiuion, at Washington. It is devoted to scientific purposes, and an 
ample building is erected for its use. 

4. A remarkable fire took place at Washington, December 15, 

January, 1837? 11. What surrender was made to General Wool? 12. What happened 
1 1 November? How many were kill^? How many surrendered ? 13. What pn^cla* 
matinn did Van Buren now issue? 
CJfCVll.--l. What of improvement in literatare and morals? 2. What of theSrahk* 
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1836, during which the patent-office and post-office were bntnt* 
Among the contents of the patent-office were seven thousand modeli 
ef patents, out of ten thousand which had been granted b; congress ; 
one hundred and sixty-three large foho volumes of records ; twenty- 
six large port-folios, containing nine thousand valuable drawings, and 
ten thousand original descriptions of inventions. 

5. It was a most severe calamity to the country, and calculated to 
damp, in no small degree, the rising spirit of public improvement. 
The misfortune was the more to be regretted, as it was beheved to be 
the work of incendiaries. It is gratifying to know, however, that, 
through the activity of Mr. Ellsworth, the superintendent, the loss by 
the fire was, in a great measure, repaired. 

6. On the 18th of August, 1838, the Vincennes, a sloop of war, 
of twenty guns, the Peacock, of eighteen guns, the Porpoise, of ten 

funs, and three smaller vessels, set out on an exploring expedition, 
aving on board a number of distinguished and learned men, in the 
various departments of natural science. The fleet set sail from 
Hampton Roads, in Virginia. 

7. The squadron returned in June, 1842, afler an absence of nearly 
four years, having circumnavigated the globe, and visited and actually 
surveyed many parts before nearly unknown. It accomplished fully 
the object for which it was designed. The various vessels of the 
squadron sailed, during their absence, about four hundred thousand 
miles. Only eight of the men died of disease during the whole term 
of absence. 

"S. Among other things, the squadron brought home a large and 
valuable collection of live plants, bulbs, &c., collected in the islands 
of the Pacific, at the Cape of Good Hope, and elsewhere, which were 
placed in a garden at Washington. They brought a valuable collec- 
tion of prepared specimens of plants and animals, which are now 
deposited in the patent-office at Washington. They also brought 
with them a chief of the Figi Islands^ who, with others, had massa- 
cred and eaten the crew of a brig from Salem, Massachusetts. They 
also discovered, January 19, 1840, the coasts of an Antarctic conti 
nent. 

9. The proceedings against the Bank of the United States, with the 
removal of the public deposits, and the discussion which grew out of 
it, led to the introduction of a bill into congress, called the Sub- 
Treasury or Independent Treasury bill ; which, during the session of 
1839-40, underwent a thorough final discussion. 

10. The object of this bill was to provide for the collection, safe 
keeping, transfer, and disbursement of the public revenue of the 
United States, without any connection with, or dependence on, 
banks. A part of the plan was to have the revenue, after a reason- 
able time, wholly paid in gold and silver of the United States cur- 
lency. 

■on bequ«st? 3. What did this create? 4. What fire was there at Washington! 
What valuable things were burnt in the patent-office ? 5. What was the effect of this 
misfortune? G. What exploring expedition set out from Virginia? 7. What did it 
•rivjniplish ? How long was it absent? How many miles did ihe vessels sail? 8. What 
brought hoine? What had they disrovered? 9. What can you say of the sulf- 
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II. Tliia Ull puaed the senate af the United States, on the 8M 
ef Juiuuy, 1840, but did not pass the house of representativea till tbr 
SOth of June following. It waa bo radica! a change thai it created i 
"Toiy strong sensation throughout the United Slatee, and was repealed 
immediately afier the accestion o( General Harriaon to the presidenc; 
!• was, however, restored on the aceecuon uf Mr. Polk, in 1&4&. 



CHAPTER CXCVIII. 
Harrison. — Tyler,— Folk. — Taylor. 



Ptatdtufi hpuK at IV'sihiitgivn 

1. Th« eTentM of Mr. Van Buren's administration hai) prodnred 
a strung excilemeni throughout the United Slates, and, consequently, 
doring (he canvass for the presidenny in 1840, an extraordinary 
inlercal was displayed bv the people. The opponents of the adminiit- 
tration party nominatdd Denera] William Henry Harrison against Van 
Biiren, and he was elected by a very large majority of the voles of the 
people. Mr. John Tyler, of Virginia, was, at the same time, chosen 
vice-president 

2. A new cabinet was immediately or^niaed, and, in view of the 
state of public seniimcnt and the condition of the country, an exira 
sesaiiin of congress was ordered; but, in the midst of his career, Gen- 
eral Harrison was seized with sickness, and died in about one moniL 
aAer his inauguialion. 

inMu-jbUU 10. WhM «M I« obja:i) U, When ail II put 1h* niuU) Wins 
llMbniiicofnprEwnlitiriH) Wh; rliil il rreatt an niuchsFnuLinn) 
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3. The constitution of the United States provides that, in cms of 
tTie death of the chief magistrate, the vice-president elisU be his sao- 
censor. Mr. Tyler was, therefore, the constitutional successor of 
piesident Hajrison, and early entered upon the disciiarge of his duties 
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4. The extra acsBiOn of congress called by General Harrison com- 
menced on the 31st day of May, 184i, and continued to the 13tfa day 
of September. Sevenil important measuraa were brought forward, 
and either adopted or defeated. The sub-treasury waa repealed, and, 
after much discussion, a getters] bankrupt law waa passed. Two 
several bilb passed both nouses of congress, chaTtering a new bank 
of the United States, but they were vetoed by President Tyler. 

5. This course, on the part of the chief magisiTate, wgg regarded 
by the party who had elected him as a violation of his pledges ; and, 
consequently, a state of complete alienation grew up between him and 
those to whom he was indebted for his election. Hie entire cabinet, 
with one exception, resigned, and the president was generally de- 
nounced by his late supporters. 

6 In 1842, several important events occurred. A treaty was 
negotiated at Washington between Mr. Weheler, on the part of the 
United States, and Lord Ashburton, on the part of Great BritEun, 
which has since been ratified by the two countries. The treaty hap- 
pily adjusted the dispute in relation to the north-eastern boundary of 
the United States, which had existed for almost thirty years, and had 
actually produced hosliiities between the state of Mame and the prov- 
ince of New Brunswick. 

proidsntl 3. Whaloranewrabinail EitraiHiionI Whan did Ihe pnuldenlillBI 

Ui» acu wan daue^bx iIh'""™ hk'u'I uHod byHBrrixm l^'s.^WJiaL caum pumad 
Ij TrlH iliaiiuaj Iha iieuii'e t Wlut tf th« wkiiel) 6. What evaou •Humd ia 
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7. It aiao settled seTeral other difliciiItieB exiMmg between .ne two 
eonntriea, and disaipited the prospects of war, which had long been 
threatened. The nagotiilians were conducted with great franknesi 
•nd ^Toem on the pan of the two diplomatista, and hear a singular 
contrsat to the artifice and trick which have generally marked national 
diplomacy. We may, at least, hope that an example, bo conBonani 
lo the enligh'.ened age '>t which we live, ahall become the guide of all 
futoie MUesmen. 



8. At the eloM of the seeaion of congress, in 1843, a new tariff act 
was passed, after an elaborate discuB^on, designed to give encourage- 
ment to the various industrial pursuits of our own country, as well as 
to supply the treasury of the general government. This act was fol- 
lowed by a Bpeedy revival of trade — a restoration of conimercial con- 
fidence, and a return of prosperity throughout the land.* 

9. The year 1843 was signalized by ^ agitation in Rhode Island, 
headed by Thomas W. Dorr, a lawyer of that state. The design of 
this inovement was to set aside the ancient charter of that state, which 
still continued to be its constitution, and this was to be done by spon- 
taneous and unauthorized acts of the people, and not according lo legal 

10. The opposers of this movement, called the charter party, were 
willing to adopt a new and more liberal constitution, but they main- 

Uniud Slilul 7. In whalin>finerw<re1liEr>emlBiianacundiicI«t! B. Whalufihs 

- — ■ " - - " - ■ ■■ of D.irr In Rhode Iiland. la Wh>t 

uilouarypHrt/t 12. What wa* itoua 

J^^r the alKiion oF Mr Polk. Thia 
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laiiied that this should be done in a legal and authentic manner. 
Upon the mode of forming a new constitution, parties were formed, 
and a violent state of excitement followed. 

11. The revolutionary party actually proceeded to the formation 
and adoption of a constitution, and elected Dorr as governor, with a 
legislature. These met at Providence, in 1843, pamed various acta^ 
and adjourned. 

12. Matters soon came to a crisis. The existing government 
caused several persons, engaged in this movement, to he arrested, 
and Dorr resorted to arms. With a small band of followers, he 
threatened to attack the arsenal at Providence, but being deserted by 
a part of his adherents, he iled ; on the borders of the state he col- 
lected a number of persons, most of them from the city of New York 
and the states adjacent to Rhode Island, and, proceeding to the village 
of Chepachet, began to entrench himself there. 

13. He had, it is supposed, about fifteen hundred men, but the 
government of the state had now assembled a large force, and these 
began their march upon the insurgents . Perceiving the hopelessness 
of his enterprise, ana nowfinding that a large majority of the people 
of the state were opposed to his proceedings, Dorr withdrew, and his 
men were speedily dispersed. Subsequent to this, the fnends of law 
and order in the state have succeeded in forming and establishing a new 
constitution, according to the prescribed forms, and this has quietly 
gone into full operation, by the sanction of a large majority of the 
people. Dorr was tried and imprisoned, but afterwards released. 

14. The summer of 1843 was marked by one of the most brilliant 
spectacles that has ever been witnessed in the United States. On 
the 17th of June, an immense concourse of people was assembled at 
the foot of Bunker Hill to celebrate the completion of the noble mon- 
ument, erected in commemoration of the battle that was fought there 
sixty-eight years before, and which marks the very spot where the 
patriotic Warren fell. 

15. In the presence of nearly thirty thousand spectators, among 
whom were the president of the United States and his cabinet, Mr. 
Webster pronounced one of the most impressive orations that ever fell 
from human lips. 

16. This interesting ceremonial drew to the city of Boston an im- 
mense concourse of people, and it was remarked, as a grateful tribute 
to the high state of civilization which characterizes the people, that 
though one hundred and fifty thousand strangers were that day in the 
city, not an instance of riot occurred, nor was a solitary individual 
sent to the watch-house during the ensuing night. We may at least 
hope and believe that, in spite of the various convulsions wluch have 
occurred for the last few years, the standard of morals is higher than 
at any former period of our history. 

17. In 1844, the two candidates for the presidency were Henry 
Clay, of Kentucky, supported by the whigs, and James K. Polk, sup* 

I^Dorr? Where did he entrench himself? 13. What force had he? What did Im 
inally do ? What constitution has been formed? 14. Describe the celebration of Jan« 
LTth 1& What of Webster? 16. What was remarJced of the people of Beaton? 17 
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ported by the democratB. The latter was elected, and waa duly inau- 
gurated March 4, 1845. 

IS. During this year, bills for the admission of two new states int« 
the Union, Iowa and Florida, were passed by Congress. The first 
was rejected by the people of that territory ; the latter was accepted, 
and Florida, as already stated, became one of the United States. 

19. A bill was also passed in 1845 for the annexation of Texas to 
the Union, and the act has since been consummated, though strenu- 
ously opposed by the whi^ party throughout the country. Texas was 
soon admitted into the Union, and, at the time, formed the twenty- 
eighth member of the confederacy. Iowa was admitted in 1846, and 
Wisconsin in 1848. Thus the present number of states in the Union 
is thirty. 

20. At the time Texas was annexed to the United States, Mexico 
was making war upon it, as a revolted province. By command of the 
president of the United States, Colonel Taylor took post near the Rio 
Grande, with a small army. Hostilities commenced between the 
Americans and Mexicans, in April, 1846, and in May following, two 
battles were fought, in which tfie former were victorious. 

21. War was declared by congress, May 12, and the American forces 
under Taylor entered the Mexican territory, captured the important 
town of Monterey, and with four thousand seven hundred men, beat 
the Mexicans, under Santa Anna, with twenty-two thousand. This 
extraordinary battle took place at Buena Vista, February 22, 1847. 

22. The fortress and town of Vera Cruz were captured under Gen 
eral Scott, March 20 ; and soon after, at Cerra Gordo, the Americans 
under the same leader, vanquished Santa Anna. The latter had 
twelve thousand men, in a strong position, and Scott ei^ht thousand 
five hundred. The contest was severe and bloody on both sides. 

23. Scott pushed on toward the city of Mexico, which was cap- 
tured, after several severe engagements, September 12, 1847. In adl 
these battles the Americans displayed extraordinary courage and skill, 
oflen contending vdth thrice their numbers, and in every important 
case being victorious. 

24. The chief towns as well as the capital of Mexico were now in 
the hands of the Americans. Further resistance was vain, and nego- 
tiations for peace being commenced, a treaty was finally ratified. May 
30, 1848. One of the conditions of this transferred to the United 
States a large tract of territory, extending from the western boundary 
of Texas to the Pacific, and including New Mexico and the northern 
portion of California. 

25. On the 23d of February, 1848, John Quincy Adams, former 
president of the United States, died in the capitol at Washington, he 
being a member of the house of representatives, from Massachusetts. 
This event caused a great sensation throughout the United States. 

26. In the autumn of 1848, (Nov. 7,) the election for president and 
▼ice-president of the United States took place, under a new law of 

WhatofJ.K.Polk? 18 New itatas? 19. Texas 9 Iowa? Wiaconain? 20. What of 
war with Mexico 7 21. What of ihe declaration of war ? 22. Battles under General I'ay- 
lor ? 23. Battles under General Scott ? 24. What of peace 1 25. Of J. Q. Adama I 
tt. The electien •( president and vice-president in 1848 7 97. What of Ctcld 1 
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ooDgress. The democratic candidates were Cass and Butler. Tho 
whig candidates were Taylor and Fillmore, and they were chosen. 
Taylor died in 1850, and was succeeded by Fillmore, In 1853, 
general Pierce became president. 

About 1848 it was discovered that immense quantities of gold 
existed along the banks of the Sacramento, and at other places 
in California ; and since that time many thousands of people have 
flocked thither, from all quarters of the globe, to gather this pre- 
cioutf metal. 



CHAPTER CXGIX.— Public Improvements, dbc. 

1. In pnTBoing the thread of our narratiTe, we have omitted vari- 
IU8 occurrences of interest and importance, having direct connection 
with the peace and happiness of the country, "nie last forty years 
have been distinguished, throughout the civilized world, for an im- 
mense improvement in useful knowledge, and the United States have 
not been tardy in this great march of mind. 

2. The present century is remarkable for the advances it has made 
in science. This has resulted from a wiser philosophy, which has led 
men of learning to throw aside theory, and seek truth Uirough experi- 
ment and the accumulation of facts. But the most remarkable char- 
acteristic of the age is the application of science to the arts of life. 

3. In the United States, this topic is to be considered in two points 
of view — the results of science are diffused, by means of the press, 
through all classes of the people ; and hundreds of thousands of our 
farmers, mechanics and men of business, are well acquainted with the 
useful parts of chemistry, mineralogy, geology and zoology. 

4. It is in consequence of this diffusion, that we see so many useful 
inventions devised by our ingenious countrymen. Philosophy is no 
longer a mysterious power, holding itself aloof from mankind, but it is 
like a strong man, with sleeve rolled up and brawny arm, on the rail- 
road track, in the smithy, the factory and the workshop, ministering 
to the daily comfort of the million. 

5. Among the particular improvements which claim our notice, we 
must mention the application of steam to navigation. This, as we 
have already stated, was first accomplished, in 1807, by our country- 
man, Robert Fulton, and has since been diffused throughout the world. 
Iliis was one of the greatest achievements of human ingenuity, anct 
has perhaps increased the power of man at least three-fold. Even the 
oceans are now traversed by steam vessels, and the Atlantic, before «o 
formidable a barrier between tlie two continents, is now regulaily 
tzaversed in fourteen da3r8. 

6. In 1817, an enterprise was commenced by the state of Naw 
York, of great importance in itself, and still more useful by the im- 
pulse its successful completion gave to internal improvements. This 
was the great canal from Albany to Bufialo, a distance of three hun 

CXCDC. —1. How have the last forty years been distinguished? 2. For what is th« 
pre«ent centurr remarkable ? 3. How are the results of science diffused} 4. What can 
rott say of philosophy ? 6. When was steam first applied to navigation 9 How muca 
DM at«am increased the power of man 7 How Ioq^ does ii tak<t tn traverse the Ailantlc I 

22 
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itti *Dd rixtr-'diree mile*, Mid which was designed to oodbm «• 
w*ten of the Hadaon with the great north-weueni li^e* 
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7. Under the anspices of Pe Witt Clinton, a man of patriotic and 
npanaiTO views, lliis might; enterprise was accomplished, utd is now 
the ch&nnel by which the products of ihe west find theit way, in lavish 
■bandsnce, from the distant interior to a thousand maikett along the 
borders iif the Atkntic Ocean. Other canals uf the greatest utiUtv 
have beea executed in various parts of the country. 

B. In the year 1631, railroads were eetabLshed in England for the 
purposes of public transportation. They were soon adopted in this 
country, and have now become familiu to every travellet. The 
average speed of these conveyances is twenty-five miles the hour. 
Thus, remote cities are practii^ly drawn near together, and another 
mighty stride h takea in increasing the power of man. Without 
wings, he still flies upon liis jaumey, almost with the speed of the 

9. There have been other improvements in the country, less strik- 
ing to the eye, but not less imputtant uy the welfare of society. A 
great jnovemcnt has been made in behalf of common school education, 
ajid there is now hardly a sta.te in the Union that has not adopted n 
pUn for the education of all classes at the public expense. In many 
parts of the country, the tree schools, optm to all, are the best that 
can be found. 

10. We may notice one topic more, and tliat is, the progren of 
Temperance. The aim of this great movement is to extinguish tlie 
use of intoxicating liquors, and thus annihilate one of (he most pro- 

0. DtiKilbf tbg ireu Eria UQil. Whal LBiuliiniilif 7. Uadu ohoaa auinkH wu II 
•cumpIlibHl) OfnhHUHiiihiionill a. V^n •nrsnilimidi HUbllihed In En*- 
kBdl WbatiilhaavaniflipHdtif laeiuuncut Elhct producgd b; nllniBk? i 
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lA? »>iirces of hnman misery, vice, and crime. It U a eanM irtiieb 

has advanced with an irresistible inpulae; yet, aided by no force 
if law, its strength has been derived wholly from the moral sense 
of society — a fact which proves the elevated standard of morals, and 
9buws that (he cause of truth is best served by appeals U> the reaaon 
■nd conscience of mankind. 

11. The moat wonderful triumph of art is yet to be noticed — the 
magnetic ttlegraph. This ctHisisla of lines of wires, attached to Udl 
posts, and extendinc &om one place to another. At given points 
there is machinery lot working the telegraph. The lines now extend 
iTom Boston to Buflalo and Canada, and also from Boston to New 
York, and the principal cities southward to New Orleans. 

13. By means of this admirable device, for which we are indebted 
to Mr. Morse, of New York, intelligence may be carried with the 
speed of lightning. A man at Boston may, in the space of a few 
ininuteB, send information to a friend a thousund milea off. and. in tba 
puce, get au answer. No human iDveuiian rivals tbia in ita 
il results. 
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;' ttlement at Jundstown in 1607 ; we have given the ^greae os 
vrents through a long period, in which we have seen the feeble colo 
lies striking root in a strange country, and, afler contending with hos- 
tile tribes of aavage men, triumphing at last over the still more fata^ 
obstacles of poverty, disease and climate. 

2. We have seen the thirteen united colonies, with about three 
millions of inhabitants, throwing off their allegiance to Great Britain , 
and, after a bloody and cruel struggle of eight years, successful in 
asserting their independence, and taking their rank among the nations 
of the civilized world. 

3. We have seen the United States engaged in a second struggle 
with Great Britain, and coming out of the contest with honor. We 
have seen the thirteen states increased to twenty-six. We have seen 
our territory extended until it stretches from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific Ocean. We have seen our population increase until it reaches 
nearly eighteen millions of inhabitants. 

4. We have seen our government tried by factions, rebellion, and 
insurrection — by internal commotion and external war — by the strife 
of party, the vicissitudes of prosperity and adversity, and we have 
teen it come strengthened and established from these threatening 
evils. 

5. Under the benign influence of liberty, guaranteed to us by our 
government, we have seen our country advancing with unparalleled 
rapidity in the march of civilization. We have seen the arts spring 
up, as if developed by powers of enchantment. We have seen innu 
merable inventions, ingenious and useful, brought to light. We have 
Been manufactures, of vast extent and wonderful ingenuity, spread 
over our land. ^ 

6. We have seen the very elements chained to the car of human 
art, and made subservient, in a thousand forms, to the comfort, con- 
venience, and luxury of society. We have seen, amid all this, that 
religion has acquired additional force over the minds of men — that 
the scale of morality is exalted — that the means of education are dif- 
fused, and a higher value set upon its benefits. As members of a 
nation thus blessed of Heaven, let us cherish the sentiment of love to 
our country, and a feeling of profound gratitude to Heaven for all that 
has been done to exalt our native land. * 

^ OC. — I. When wu the first aettlement made in the United Sutee ? 2. Whai ha the 
population of the United Sutea? In how many years was their independence achieved 9 
ft. what of a contest with Great Britain 9 How many sUtes are there now 9 What 
was their original number? What of the territory of the United States? Its popula- 
tion? 4. What changes have we seen in the government? 5. What fmproyemenis hnvt 
taken place in arts, inventions and manufactures? What other benefits are secured to 
»ur country? 6. Whatseutimenloughi we to cherish? 
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CHAPTER CC!. 

Mexico, Guatemala, and Texas. 

1. A* we have now eompleWJ our view of the United Slates, t* 
ahall pro:eed to take a hasty view of the other portions of the Naw 
World. Mexico firat claims our attention. At the time of the dts- 
covety of America, this was the seat of a vast empire called Anahuac. 
The people were considerably advanced in ciTJliialion. They had 
large cities, splendid edifices, vast monumenls, numerous arts, and a 

3. Tne Spaniaids soon became acquainted with the existence of 
this country, and an enterprise was accoidingly set op foot for its 
conquest This consisial of six hundred soldiers, and was led by a 
daring and determined officer, named Hernando Cortez. He landed 
on the coast in 1518, and marched toward the capital, which bote tha 
jiaiue of Teauchtitiaii, now Mexico. 



Death of Monttztona. 

3. Montezuma was then upon the throne. Byft aerieaof nwarono 

displaying the utmost intrepithty, dupUcity, and injustice, Cortez con- 
quered the entile empire, which became subject to the Spanish crown, 
under the title of New Sp^n. 

4. This country continued for mora than two centuries to be wt 
appendage to the Spanish crown. The natives, for the most part 
submitted to the Spanish yoke, and, though their numbers wera 
thinned by the early wars, and furtiter reduced by the impoeerishmeni 
of their conntry, they still amoimt to several railiions. Most of thev 

CCt.— 1. What wulhsfbnner naniB of MeilcDl Whal of the iwapis al ihe Dnw ol 
1. Whai pBopIo deucmimid lo moquer Iho counlrj 1 WhM 

""- u the fonncr nsme o( Meitco, Ihe ciplun 3. 

low wu lliB ampin coaquendl Whu wu II 
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havo partially adopted the Spanish customs and the Catholic religion 
They are generally occupied in laborious pursuits, and few instances 
hare occurred in which they have risen above a menial condition in 
iociety. 

5. In the year 1808, the people of Mexico rebelled against the gov- 
ernment of Spain, and determined to throw off their foreign yoke. In 
1813, a national congress declared Mexico to be independent. Spain 
made great efforts to subdue the rebellion, but without effect. The 
struggle continued with various success until 1821, when the Spanish 
army left the country. 

6. The independence of Mexico has since been recognized by Spain 
and the other leading governments of Christendom. U has been sub- 
ject, however, to internal convulsions, and can hardly be considered 
as yet in a settled state. The government is republican, but several 
constitutions have been adopted and repudiated since the year of its 
independence. Mexico now contains eight millions of inhabitants, 
nearly half of whom are Indians. The present title of the country is 
the United States of Mexico. 

7. Texas formerly belonged to Mexico, and was one of the states 
of that confederacy. The emigration from the United States to this 
territory commenced in 1821, and increased so rapidly that, in the 
space of a few years, they amounted to several thousands. In 1834, 
the federal constitution of Mexico was overthrown by violence, and a 
new government established. The people of Texas refused to ac- 
knowledge this, and, therefore, adopted a provisional government for 
themselves. 

8. In the spring of 1836, Santa Anna, the president of the Mexi- 
can republic, invaded the province in person, and captured the fortress 
of Bexar ; but he was afterward defeated and made prisoner by Gren 
eral Houston, in the battle of St. .lacinto. Meanwhile, a convention, 
composed of delegates from all the districts, assembled, and declared 
Texas to be a free, sovereign and independent state, and a constitution 
was adopted on the 17th of March. 

9. Mexico strenuously endeavored to recover her authority, bat 
without avail. The government of Texas, which was republican, 
became established, and the independence of the country was recog- 
nised by Mexico, as well as by the United States, Great Britain, &c. 
in 1845, it was annexed to the United States, and war with the United 
Stales followed, as already related. Mexico is' now in a distracted 
state, arising from the struggles of rival leaders. 

10. Guatemala occupies the greater portion of the isthmus that 
connects North and South America. At the time of the invasion of 
Cortez, it was thickly peopled with Indians called Quiches. These 
had considerable cities, and presented nearly the same state of civHizar 
tion as the Mexicans. 

nanradf 4. What can you say of the natives? 6. What of them in the year 1806 f In 
1813} When did the Spanish army leave the country 7 6. la Mexico an independent 
country 9 What of its government 7 What of the population ? What is the title of the 
country at the present time ? 7. Where ia Texas? When did people first emicrate to 
•hat country? When did Texas adopt a separate govemmeftt? 8. What was done by 
; I^U Anna « Who defeated him ? When was Texas declared a free state ? 9. What at 
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11. They were ccmquered by Alvuido, tat officer denwtidied for 
Ihat purpose by Coitez, and the country b^»me a Spanbn proriitoe. 
[t Temained in this condition till the atiug'gte fbr intlependence com- 
nenced Id Mexico, when a umilai eiTort wa« made by the inhabitanU 
if this territory, which resulied in Ihoir independence. The [OMeui 
ill* of the country ia the United States of Central America. 



CHAPTER ecu. 
British PoisessioTU in North America. — Polar Begtont. 



Exploring the Polar Rtgiens. 

1. The Britiah possesaiona, superior in extent to the UniiM 
Slates, occupy nearly the whole of North America which lies north 
of the river St. Lawrence and the great lakes. The chief diviwona 
are Nova Scotia, Prince Edward's Island, New Brunswick, New- 
foundland, Upper and Lower Ciuiada, and New Britain, or ^e Hud- 
ton's Bay Company's territories. 

3. Nova Scotia was seen by John Cabot, in U97, and was the 
Irst land discovered on the continent of North America. It was 
originalty settled by the French, and called Acadie, but. after chan^ 
ing hancfs several times, it became the permanent possession of Great 
Britdn. New Brunswick was separated &om it, and became a di*~ 
tiuct province, in 1784. 
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3. The French appear to hare heen the fint to torn to aoootint the 
disooveries of Cahot. Early in the 16th century, several French 
Teseels sailed to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and various attempts at 
colonization, in this quarter, were afterwards made. In 1608, the 
eity of Quebec was founded, and thus the first permanent settlement 
in Canada was formed. 

4. We have already stated that all the French possessions in this 
quarter were confirmed to the British by the peace of 1763. In 1791, 
Canada was divided into Upper and Lower Canada, but they have 
recently been again united as one province, though bearing the titles 
of Qmada EaU and Canada West. 

5. At various periods Canada has been the theatre of important 
military events. This was especially the case during the French and 
Indian war, the war of the revolution, and the war with Great Britain, 
from 1812 to 1815. We have, therefore, already given sufficient 
accounts of these proceedings. 

6. In 1837, an insurrection broke out in Canada, the object of 
which '^»%s to throw ofif the British yoke, and establish the independ- 
ence of the country. The movement was, however, speedily checked, 
and most of the leaders escaped by flight. 

7. Hudson's Bay was discovered by Cabot, in 1512. After many 
years the French carried on a considerable ftir trade with the coun- 
tries lying to the westward of this bay. In 1670, the Hudson's Bay 
Company was established, and soon rose to prosperity. They have 
now several stations, some on Hudson's Bay, others on the coast of 
Labrador, and others still far to the north and west. The roost 
numerous establishments are in the vicinity of James' Bay. The 
acquisition of furs is the chief object of these settlers. 

8. To the north of the British settlements are a tribe of Indians, 
of short stature and squahd appearance, who pass under the general 
name of Esquimaux. They live chiefly by fishing, and in winter 
ride over the frozen snows in sledges drawn by dogs. They have no 
records, and afibrd us no history. They resemble the Samoides of 
the eastern continent, and are doubtless of the same stock. 

9. Still further to the north is Greenland, formerly esteemed a 
part of the American continent, but now ascertained to be an island. 
It was discovered, in 981, by an Icelander, and was soon after colo- 
nized by a number of families from Iceland. The colony increased 
rapidly, but, after a short space, it disappeared from the pages of his- 
tory, and no trace of the inhabitants has since been found. 

10. Greenland was re-discovered by Davis, in 1585, and, in 1721, 
a colony was established on the western coast by a Norwegian cler- 
gyman, named Hans Egede. This settlement still exists, and is sub- 
ject to the Danish government. 

belong now ? What of New Brunswick ? a What was done by the French near tht 
Gulf of St. Lawrence? When was the city of Quebec founded? 4. What was done by 
the peace of 1763 ? What took place in 1791 ? 5. What of Canada at difTerent periods 
6. What of an insurrection in Canada? 7. When was Hudson's Bay discovered? 
What of the free trade ? What was established in 167D ? Where are the principal sta 
tionsofthecommny? What is the object of the settlers here? 8. Where do the Esqui- 
maux reside? How do they subsist? What people do they resemble ? 9. When te 
Qreenland? What is it bow ascertained to be? When was K discoTend? Whai caa 
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It. The aeaa in the vicinity of Greenland have long be«n Ktorttid 
to bj Bhips in Besicb of vhales, and here miiny strange a(lveiitiLi«B 
have ti^n place in the puisuit of these monsten of the deep. 



Whale fobmg. 

19. The polar regions have acquired new interest, within the hist 
twenty jreara, from the variouB expeditions of Puny, Robb, and Back, 
who were sent out by the British government for the parpose of 
eiploration. It is throogh the discoveries of these navigaton that 
we are assured of the fact that the waters of the Pacific and Atlantic 
unite and separate Greenland from the continent. 



CHAPTER CCni. 

The West Indies. 

I. St. SAtTADOE, the land first discovered by Columbus, and 
now called Cat Island, was one of a numerous group caDed the BahA- 
mas. These belong to the English government, and have been, in 
former times, subject to acts of violence and pillage from pirates, who 
infested these regions somewhat more than a century ago. Their 
history presents nothing of peculiar interest or importance. 

Q. Cnba was first discovered by Columbus in 149S. It is Iha 
iarjestof theWest India islands; and, possessing a charming climate, 
wix'i a prolific soil, it is one of the finest islands in the world. Tha 

jaa —.7 or lis cobnieUI 10. Whal o! Bnolher cnlnnyl U. WMt nf Iha Grnnland 
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THE WEST INDJESL 

Indiaim wete eonqueied, in 1511, by Velasquez, a Spaaiflli genacal, 
and the.ialand was rapidly settled by the Spaniaids. 

3. Under the craelties of these new possessors, the aborigines were 
speedily exterminated, and Spain has continued in quiet possession of 
the island for more than three hundred years, excepting that it was 
captured by the British in 1762, being, however, soon relinquished. 

4. Hayti, called Hispaniola by Columbus, was discovered by that 
voyager soon after he had visited Cuba. The present town of St. 
Domingo was founded by him, in 1406, and is, therefore, the oldest 
town in this western world. This island was divided between Fraj^ce 
and Spain, in 1722, but, in 1789, a revolution broke out, and both 
the Spaniards and French were eventually driven out by the negroes. 
The latter declared themselves independent in 1801, and have since 
maintained themselves as an independent nation. 

5. Porto Rico, a beautiful and populous island at the time of its 
discovery by Columbus, in 1403, has, since its first subjugation, be- 
longed to Spain. Jamaica was origindly settled by the Spaniards, but, 
in 1655, it was taken by the English, and has since remained in their 
hands. This island, distinguished for its prolific soil and gentle climate, 
has been the scene of several terrible earthquakes and hurricanes. 

6. To the southeast of Cuba are a group of islands known under 
the name of the Caribbees. The principal are Antigua, Barbadoes, 
Tobago, and Trinidad, which belong to Great Britain, and Guada- 
loupe and Martinico, which belong to France. The natives of these 
islands, called Caribis, were different from those of Cuba, Porto Rico 
and Jamaica. The latter were gentle, soft and effeminate ; but the 
Caribs were fierce, enterprising and warlike. To each other they 
were mild and affectionate, but they regarded all strangers as foes, 
and made war upon them without scruple. 

7. They seemed to have made some advances in civilization when 
Columbus discovered their islands. They were fond of liberty, and 
chose rather to die than submit to the slavery imposed upon them by 
their European conquerors. Their numbers gradually diminished, and 
nothing remains of this formidable race, except a few scattered rem- 
nants. 

8. There are several other West India islands, belonging to differ- 
ent European powers, but their history cannot be detailed here. We 
can only remark, generally, that the West Indies, lying beneath a trop- 
ical sun and abounding in the choicest vegetable productions, have still 
been the theatre of frequent scenes of rapine, plunder and bloodshed. 

9. In the greedy scramble which followed the discovery of the New 
World, they were seized without scruple, and the inhabitants subju- 
gated, enslaved, or butchered, as suited the humor of the invaders. 
During the contests of their European possessors, they have been often 
taken and retaken, thus sharing in all the calamities of wax. 

by whom were the Indians conquered ? 3. What has been its history ? 4. What of 
Hay It? When was St. Domingo founded? What is its history? 5. What of Porto 
Rico? To what nation does it belong? Who settled Jamaica? To whom does it now 
oelong ? To what is it subject ? 6. What islands lie to the nouth of Cuba ? Which art 
kbe principal islands? To whom do they belong ? What of the natives ? 7. What of 
Jmuq woan Columbus discovered the islands? 8 9. What is tba hiuiVj of tho Wail 
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10 These islands have also heen the seat of the buceaneen— >th0 
most formidable band of pirates that the world has ever known. 
A boui two centuries ago, a small band of these lawless men inhabited 
tiie island of Tortuga, and lived either by the chase, or by plundering 
such vessels as they found upon the adjacent seas. 

11. They increased in numbers, and, at length, became the terroi 
of all the inhabitants in those regions. Their feats of skiL, enter- 
prise and daring seemed to be almost miraculous. They even cap- 
tured the city of Havana, plundered Port au Prince, and, extending 
thoir depredations to the Spanish main, carried off immense sums of 
gold, silver, and other valuable commodities. 

12. They flourished for more than half a century. The lives of 
Bome of these freebooters present a variety of curious and wonderful 
details. Their career, however, generally terminated in misery, and 
the whole band was at last extirpated. 



CHAPTER CCIV. 
Smith America, 



1. We have already seen that Columbus discovered the main land 
of South America in 1498. Other discoveries, in this quarter, soon 
followed. The coast was visited by Vespucius, in 1499, and, the 
same year, the shores of Brazil were visited by Pinzon, a Spanish 
navigator. • 

2. In 1513, Balboa crossed the Isthmus of Panama, and was the 
first European whose eyes rested upon the Pacific Ocean, then called 
the South Sea. What a mighty discovery ! for this was the largest 
ocean on the globe, and occupies nearly one fourth part of its surface. 

3. It is not easy, at this day, for us to conceive of the state of 
excitement in which these European navigators came to America. 
They not only looked upon it as a new world, but as one abounding 
in wonders. They had found here a strange people, and they had 
discovered, amid the tropical regions, a multitude of new and intei^ 
esting productions. 

4. Flowers of the greatest beauty, spices of the rarest fragrance, 
valuable gums, rich fruits, birds of magnificent plumage, and all new 
to them, crowded upon their attention. Nature, indeed, seemed to 
have realized here the enchantments of the fairy tales ; yet, thus far, 
ilie avarice of the discoverers was not satisfied. Gold, silvsr, ai.d 
precious stones were believed to abound in America, and the greedi- 

Indieo? 10 Who were the buccaneers ? II. What of their fea'ts? 12. How long il^jd 
they flourish ? What of them at the present time % 

tClT' Tfie teacher will put euzh questiotu on the map^, at pagB 348, a» he daesna 
iwejpcf*. 

CCIV. — 1. What discoveries were made in South America, In the 15th century) 
8, When did BallK>a discorer tlie Pacific Ocean 1 What part of the earth's surfiice doe« 
l( occupy? 8. What was found in America? 4. Describe the vegetalde and aQiim^ 
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nem with which the^ were ioaght, canied the adTentam 
Mid land, through flood and &iM. 



Mnp of South America. 

5. Like otheT illueions, which haunt the overheated imaginBtKai, 
die regions of gold seamed always to be near, yet never reached 
The piuBuit was still uig^, but ilie object was never fully attained. 

pntecUOK B. Wtwl dT iba mlogralit S. Wban km P«ni dkscoTtndl Wlul <4 
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S There were indeed two exceptians ; Corlez had found spoils of 
imriiensB v^ue in Mexico, but his success w&s to be surpassed hy 
siwither adventurer, Tn 1515, Peru had beun disco»eted, and Pizarro. 
ui illiterate but daiing Spanish soldier, soon aflei deleimiaed upon iu 
conquest. In 1531, he led thilher a small baod of soldien, thirty 
hoise and one hundred and liily fool. 

7. Ho found Peru to be an immense empire, united unde; a race 
of HOTereigns, called Incas, or Children of the Sun, The people 
wnre paci^c, living in lar^e and handsome cities, and subsisting 
chiefly by agriculture. They had a mild govcniment, a gentle 
legion, and many useful arts. The leigning prince was Atahualpa. 

8. Pizarro invited him to a mnference, but, when the unsuspect- 
ing monarch, with thousands of his attendants, catne, tlie daring and 
p«fidious Spaniard rushed upon him and dragged him away from 
the midst of his nobles. At the same time, the artillciy and muskets 
played upon the masses of the Indians, and cut them to ^lecee by 
thousands. It was one of the most brutal, bloody and dastardly acta 
b all tlie sad tragedies of human warfare. 

9. The captive Inoa offered to lilt the room, in which he was con- 
fined, with gold and silver, for his ransom. This was accepted by 
Pizarro, and it was affecting to see with what devotion the people, In 
all parts of the (^auntry, parted with their treasures to release their 
captive chief. At length, a mass of gold and silver, to the value of 
two millioue of dollars, was accumul^d, and Atahiudpa claimed bia 
sherty. 



^aniardl tf Lima, 

to. But Pizarro had no idea of fulfilling bis promise. The Inca 
vai subjected to a mock trial, condemned and executed, and the rutlt- 
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less mnrdeier piroceeded to take possession of his empire. HaWng 
conquered the country, and now being gorged with plunder, Pizairo 
founded the city of Lima, and became governor of the country. 

11. But his ill-gotten wealth and power were vain to the pos 
sessor. Hostility and strife sprung up among the band' of robbers. 
Pizarro was slain by his associates, and the rest of the leaders feU, 
one afVer anoth r, by yiolence. Let it be remembered that the most 
splendid and successful robbery on record was followed by the swiftesi 
retribution. 

12. We may pause here a moment to reflect upon the fate which 
attended the three greatest names connected with the early history of 
America. Columbus discovered a new world, but he was once car- 
ried home in chains, and at last died in poverty and neglect. Cortez 
conquered an empire, but the Crown did not rest upon his brow. 
Pizarro also conquered an empire, and acquired gold beyond the 
dreams of avarice, but he, soon after, expired by the assassin's blade. 

13. Time, with its solemn jury, has judged the actions of these 
three famous men. To Columbus a wreath of immortal fame is 
awarded ; to the others, the malefactor's infamy. The way of the 
transgressor is indeed hard. 

14. Peru continued for centuries to be a Spanish province, with 
Lima for its capital. To this city, the manners, customs and refine- 
ments of Spain were transferred, and thus difiused to several portions 
of the province. The country became independent, threw off the yoke 
of Spain in 1821, and, after a protracted struggle, it became an inde- 
pendent republic. 



CHAPTER CCV. 

South America^ continued, 

1. Bolivia, now an independent state, and Ijdng between Peru and 
Chili, was originally a part of Peru, and continued so until 1824. 
Afler a battle between the patriot army and the royalists, in which 
the latter were defeated, the people declared themselves independent. 
This occurred July, 1825. The celebrated Bolivar furnished them a 
scheme of a constitution, which was adopted, and the name c^ the 
liberator was given to the republic. 

2. Chili was discovered by Almagro, one of the associates of 
Pizarro, in 1537. He penetrated into the country with a small force, 
and was, at first, well received J)y the natives ; but he was soon forced 
to return. In 1540, another army was sent thither, under Valdivia, 
I * — -■-■-- 

was the Inca treated 7 10. What town was founded by Pizarro 7 11. What became «t 
him and his associates? 12. What was the fate of the three discoverers of America? 
13. What is the decision of lime? 14. What of Peru?. What of Lima? When did tlM 
country become indei^endent? 

CCV. — 1. Whaiof Rolivia? When was ft independent? What was done by Bolivar? 
2. When and by whom was Chili discovered ? Who went there in 1540 ? W Hat becaiiif 
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who WIS fiercdy opposed, especially b; the Aiauoaniaiis, led by Ae 
renowned Caupolican. In a great battle, ValdiTla was defeated, tal^ 
Drigouer, and atWwaidti executed. 

S. The country, however, along' the coaat, was conouerad by the 
Spaniards, though the Aiaucanians have ever continued to maintain 
their independence. Chili remamed as one of the Spanish pioTincet 
till the raovemeDt for independence, in 18J0, which resulted in the 
republican goTemment, about the year 1817, 



Arauanaanand Spaniard. 

4. Froni Chili, soothward, to Cape Horn, the country called Pata- 
gonia is for the most part cold, sterile a.nd dcsoUie. There is no 
nation with fixed abodes or an established government here. The 
country is occupied by various tribes of savages, among whom the 
Patagoniana, famed for their large size, are ^e most noted. Along 
the gloomy Bhorea of Cape Horn, there is a race, of diminuli»e siz« 
aikd squalid aspect, who shiver amid the sleety tempests of these 
regions, living chiedy upon the productions of the sea. These bear 
the name of Fuegians. 

5. The Argentine Republic, bounded on the west by Chili, and on 
the east by the Atlantic, Paraguay and Brazil, formerly bore the title 
of Buenos Ayres. This, too, was one of the early possessions of 
Spain, and continued subject lo that country till 1810, when the peo- 
pfc formed a government for themselves. Prom that period, a constant 
su'^ceesion of convulsions has followed, and, though the country has 
bcon separated from Spain, it must yet be considered in an unsettled 
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nray. The Jesuit misaioQarieB took great pains to introduce civiiiM' 
Hon and Chnstianity among the Indiajis in this quarter, and, it i» 
believed, with aome Buccess. They had echoola, and introduced 
music among the yuulh, who became piio^cienU in singing. The 
Jesuits, however, were expelled in 1767. 

7. When the provinces of Buenos Ajrea threw off the SpEOtish 
yoke in 1810, the people of Paraguay refused to acknowledge theit 
authority, and established a govemmsnt for themselves. Abont the 
year 18S0, Dr. Francia assumed all the powers of government, and 
becaras dictator of the country. He continued to exercise unlimited 
sway till the year 1942, when he died. His government was harsh, 
but It secured that tranquillity wliich the independent states of Soutli 
America have not enjoyed. The government has since been in the 
hands of several persons, who administer it much in the manner of 
the dictator. Uruguay, formerly a part of Buenos Ayres, became in- 
dependent in 1828, and is the smallest of the South American repub- 



Teaching the Indiani music. 

Braal, occupying nearly one third part of the Soath Americaii 
...lent, and a space nearly equal to the surface of Europe, fell to 
the lot of Portugal. It was settled about the year 1500, and repidlv 
advanced in population. It was ruled by provincial governors till 
IBOO, when tne King of Portugal fled Ihilher to escape from the 
French, who had invi5ed his kingdom. He returned, in 1821, leav- 
ing- his son upon the throne. In 1SS3, Brazil became an independent 
empire. 
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9. G'uiana, lying on the northern coast, is divided between the 
Dutch, Frenc'ii and English. Its early history is distinguished by the 
expedition of Sir Walter Raleigh, who visited the country in 1595, in 
search of El Dorado. This was a kingdom, said to exist in the 
interior of South America, which surpassed all other countries in 
lipoid, silver and precious stones. But this tale proved to be a fable, 
and the name of the imaginary kingdom is a modem byword signifi- 
cant of idle and extravagant expectations of wealth. The history of 
Guiana presents little beside either interesting or instructive. 

10. To the north of Peru and Br^ are the three republics of 
Equador, New Grenada and Venzuela. This whole country be- 
longed to Spain and constituted several Spanish provinces. They 
participated in the desure for independence which pervaded the other 
countries in this quarter, and, consequently, threw off the Spanish 
yoke. 

11. In the struggles which folloA^ed, the celebrated Simon Bolivar 
obtained great distinction ; the three republics were united under one 
government, with the title of Colombia, in 1819, and Bolivar, honored 
with the title of Liberator, was entrusted with the supreme authority. 
This connection has since been dissolved, the title of Colombia is 
erased from the maps, and ^he tliree republics that we have named 
now exist under three distinct governments. 



CHAPTER CCVI. 
Conclusion. — The Indian Race. 

1. We have now completed our history of the Western World, 
fiineo its discovery by Columbus. This lies within ti;e compass of 
three centuries and a half, and presents many topics foi profound 
reflection. We have already adverted to the fate of the three extra- 
ordinary men who figure in the foreground of the early history of the 
continent. 

2. We may add here that Spain, the greedy spoiler, who obtained 
possession of nearly the whole of South America and the finest por- 
tions of North America, has not now an inch of territory upon either. 
When she discovered the New World, she was a great, powerful and 
energetic nation, taking a lead in arts and arms. Glutted with con- 
quest and treasure, she became feeble and effeminate, and sunk into a 
state of indolence, ignorance and indifference. 

3. In America, we have seen the race of red men vanish or dimin- 
ish liofore the march of European population. In the West Indies, 
and parts of North and South America, the free Indian has given 

reign % 9. How is Guiana divided ? What of its early history ? What was £1 Dorado ? 
10. What countries lie north of Brazil? What is their history f 11. What of SiiDoa 
Bolivar f Wtiat constituted Colombia? What change has talcen place? 

CCVL — > 1. How long has America been discovered ? 2. What is the fkct in refaf d' to 
Spain f a What of the red men 7 What of the aborigines ? 4. What of their origin t 

23 
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place to the African slave. There is, however, a rapid tendency M 
the annihilation of the aborigines of America, and the subetitution of 
the white race in their stead. Many centuries will not pass before 
the only remains of the American Indian will exist in the' pages of 
history. 

4. The question then, as now, will be asked, *^ Whence came 
these people?" It will be easy to tell their fate, for it will be 
recorded to the everlasting shame of civilized man ; but their origin 
must continue to rest in obscurity. 

5. The Indians of Mexico and Pern had reached an advanced state 
of civilization. Though essentially distinct, they had many things in 
common, and many things, also, which bore a strict analogy to the 
manners, customs and opinions of the eastern continent. They 
placed a high value upon gold, silver and precious stones ; they em- 
ployed these for ornaments, and wrought them into Various forms. 

6. Whence this striking analogy with eastern nations, unless by 
some means of communication t The Mexicans had computations of 
time similar to our own. The Peruvians worshipped the sun, like the 
Egyptians and Persians. They both had styles of architecture resem- 
bling those of the East. They had sculptures, images and hiero- 
glyphics, reminding every beholder of the antiquities which lie scat- 
tered along the Nile. 

7. Whence these remarkable resemblances and coincidences 1 
Man is a being of free and boundless fancy — not a creature of definite 
and slavish instincts. The bee will build his cell in hexagons by the 
law of his nature, but man has no grooves in his intellect which guide 
him into particular trains of thought, and particular forms of fancy. 

8. We can, therefore, only account for many things visible among 
the Indians of America, by supposing, that, at some period, doubtless 
very remote, they had communication with the nations of the eastern 
continent. The geography of the country, as well as the credible tra- 
ditions of the Mexicans, lead us to believe that America was peopled 
by emigrants from Asia, by way of Bhering's Straits. 

S. Wbu of the Indians of Mexico and Peru 7 How did they reeemble the nationi on 
Item continent? - 8. What conjectures can we fonn } 
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Ab er-crom'bie, General, 127. 

Ad'am, 9. 

AJ'ams, John. 235, 249, 318, a native of 
Brainlree, IVIasa. He was a diatini^uishod 
lawyer, and took an active and mfluen- 
tial part in congress during the revolu- 
tionary war. He was twice rice-presi- 
dent with Washington, and was chosen 
president in 1797. He failed in running 
for a second term against Jefferson. He 
died the same day that Jefferson did, 
July 4, 1826, aged 91. 

Ad'ams, J. Q., 318. 

Afri-ca, 10, 11. 

Agriculture, 112. 

Al-a-ba'ma, 313 

Algiers, 253, 307. 

Al'ien, E'lhan, 154, 155. 

A-mer'i-ca, 11, 12, 13. 

A-raer'i-ca, South, 347. 

An'dr*, Major, 223. 

A 'droa, Governor, 96. 

Ar'gale, Captain, 39. 

Ar-kan'saa, 323. 

Ar'nold, Ben'e-dict, 165, 181, 187, 190, 221, 
226, 227. 

Ar'noid's Expedition, 16fi. 

A'sia, 9. 

At-lan'tic, 10, 11. 

Ba'con, Na-than'iel, 88. 

Ba-ha'mas, 19, 345. 

Bain'bfidge, 265, 281. 

BaVti-more, 274, 300, the chief city of Mary- 
land. It stands on the north side of Pa- 
tapsco river. 14 miles from Chesapeatce 
Bay, and 200 from the ocean. It is often 
called the monumental citu. It Is a beau- 
tiful place, and is the third city in size in 
the United States. It is 40 miles N. £. of 
Washington, and has a population of 
170,000. 

Bal'ti-more, Lord, 62. 

Bar'ri, Colonel, 134, 137. 

Bar'ton, Major, 184. 

Baum, Colonel, 187. 

Ben'ning-ton, 187. This town Is In the 
south-eastern part of Vermont, 37 miles 
N. E. of Albany, with a pop. of 3500. 

Berkley, Governor, 83. 

Bo-liv'i.a, 350. 

Boone, Dan'i-el, 246. 

Bos'ton, 58, 61, 62, 156, 164, 167, 335, theme- 
tropolia of N. England, and capital of 
Massachusetts, is situated at the head of 
Maasachusetts Bay, and has long held a 
high rank for the public spirit, refinement, 
energy, philanthropy, and good education 
of its inhabitants. It ranks next to New 
York in commerce, and is the chief mart 
of the Union for domeatic manufactures. 
Population in 177.5, 16.500; in 1846, about 
»2L OfJO. Ii is surrounded by a llHurishing 



and populous circle of towns, which, H 
added to its population, woula place ttie 
city as the third, in point of rank, in this 
Union. It is chiefly Iniilt upon a penin- 
sula, connected with the mam land by an 
isthmus forty rods wide, called tlia Mtek, 
which leads to Rozbury 

Bos'ton Boys, 148. 

Brad'dock, 123. 

Brad'fcrd, Governor, 53. 

Brain'tree, 58. 

Brandt, 204. 

Bran'dy-wine, tattle of, 182. 

Bra'zil, 352. 

Brown, General, 297. 

Bue'nos Ay'res, 351. 

BunOcer HiU, battle of, 156, 157, 168, 159. 

Bur-goyne', 182, 185, 190. 

Burke, Ed'mund, 138. 

Burr, Aa'ron, 259. 266. was a native of 
Connecticut, and became one of the first 
lawyers of his time. He was elected vic<^ 
president of the United States, and was 
afterwards a candidate for the presi- 
dency. In this he was defeated. He en- 
^ged in some scheme having for its ofo* 
ject the establishment of an independent 
empire in the south-west, and was tried 
for high treason, but was not convicted. 
He killed Hamilton in a duel, in 1804, and 
was ever after a degraded man. He died 
at Staten Island, 1836, aged 80. 

Cab'ot, John and Se-baa'tian, 20. 

Cal'vert, George, 62 ; Leon'ard, 63. 

Cam'den, 229, a town in S. C, 33 mi>«« 
N: E. of Columbia. It has a monument 
to De Kalb, who fell in the battle fought 
here, April 23, 1781. 

Can'a-da, 343, 344 ; insurrection, 329. 

Canals, 333. 

Carle'ton, Sir Guy, 234. 

Car-o-li'nas, 82. N. Carolina has 760,000 
inhabitants, and S. Carolina 600.000. 
The capital of the former is Raleigh, of 
the latter Charleston 

Car'tier, James, 21. 

Car'ver, Governor, 50. 

Cha-long', Captain, 41. 

Champe, 225. ' 

Charles, Cape, 24. 

Charles'ton, 217, the principal town in S. 
Carolina, is situated on a peninsula 
formed by the confluence of the Cooptf 
and Ashley rivers. Population in 1776, 
12,000; present population, 30;000. 

Chat'ham, 127. 

Ches'a-peake Bay, 23. This splendid sheet 
of water lies partly in Virginia, and 
partly in Maryland. Its entrance is bo* 
tween Capes Henry and Charles. 12 milss 
wide. Its extent to the northward is 270 
miles, Its width from 7 to 20 miles. It 
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VBMiTM tba waters of teTend fine narigft- 
Ua riven, and aflbnli Taat ad?aotagaa for 
nairigation. 

Ches'a peake, fricate, 269, 287 

Chili, 350. 

Cholera, 25a 

Church, Captain, 87. 

Clay, Hen'ry, 321 

Clay^rne, 63. 

Ciin'ion, De Witt, 338. 

Cltn'ton, General, 174, 209, 217, 21& 

Co-chfl'co. 59. 

Cod, 42, 44. 45^ a lone cape which bendti to 
the north from Maseachuyite, in the 
shape of a man's arm. It is now the seal 
of several towns, ttie peofrie of which are 
chiefly devoted to commerce and fishing. 
The water between Cape Cod and the 
main land is called Cape Cod Bay. 

Co-lum'bus, 13, 16. 3Ga 

ComTort, Point, 24. 

Con'gresa, the first, 147. 

Coii-nect'i-cut river, 64. This is one of 
the finest streams in the U. Slates, and 
is the largest iu N. England. It rises in 
the north part of N. Hampshire, sepa- 
rates that state from Vermont, crosses 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, and emp- 
ties into Long Island Sound. Some parts 
of its valleys are very fertile, and cele- 
brated for their beauty. Many fine towns 
are situated upon its banlcs. 

Gon-nect'i-cut, state, 64, 67, 209. Though 
of small extent, it is thickly peopled by 
an active, intelligent, and moral com- 
munity. The emigrants from this state 
have spread themselves over the other 
states, and especially in the West, every- 
where carrying the good institutions of 
their native sute. Population in 1846, 
320,000. Hartford and New Haven are 
the capitals. 

Constitution of U. States, 239. 

Continental money, 212. 

Corn-waiais, Lord, 179, 218, 231, was born 
1733, and earlv devoted himself to the 
military art He was successful in many 
of his movements in America, but was 
obliged to surrender at Yorktown, 1781. 
He was a man of high character, and dis- 
tinguished alike for his humanity and 
his abilities. He became governor of the 
British possessions in India, where he 
died in 1806. 

Cor^te-re-al, Gaa'par, 201 

Cor'lez, 14, 341. 

Creek Indians, 293. 

Crown Point, 123, 154, 186. 

Cu'ba, 19, 315. 

Cul'pep-per, Lord, 89. 

Date, Goveraor, 37. 

I)an'bu-ry, 181, a considerable town in 
Fairfield Co., Connecticut, 22 miles from 
Long Island Sound, 35 north-west of New 
Haven. 

Da'ri-en, 11 

Dart'moor, 307. 

Deane, Silas, 197. 

DsaMwni, General, 278. 

PebuofU. States, 238. 

De-ca'tur, 265, 306, 308 

Decr'field, 85. 



De OnsBSfe Count, 838L 

De Kalb, Bai'on. 218. 

Del'a-ware, Lord, 36. 

Del'a-ware, state, 81, 91, 94, 136, next to K 
Island, is the smallest of Um U. States 
Pop. 79,000. 

Delft'ha-ven, 4a 

D'Es-uing", Count, 200, 208, 23a 

De-troit', 119. 

Di-es'kaii, 124. (Pronouacad De ea-kaw,'^ 

Do'uop. Colonel, 196. 

Dorr, Thom'as W., 334. 

Do'ver, 69. 

Dudaey, Thom'as, 61. 

Du Queene, 1 19. iDu fbne.) 

Dutch, 39, natives of Holland, the Nether 
landa, or the Low Countries. Jhis cou n- 
try is a maritime region, to a considerable 
extent redeemed by dikes from the sea. 
It is famous for its populous cities, and 
its industrious people. It was formerly 
a powerful state, and, about three centu- 
ries ago, disputed the supremacy of the 
seas with England. At the period of the 
settlement of New York, (1614.) they 
were still a powerful and enterprising 
nation, holding extensive colonies in vari 
ous parts of the globe. 

East lo'dies, 17. 

Ea'ton, General, 266. 

Ed'ward, Fort, 185. 

E'eypt, 9. 

El'i-ot, John, 79. 

Ells'worth, Ol'i-ver, 266. 

Embargo, 270. 

En'di-cot, Governor, 68. 

EKjua'dor, 362. 

Es'qui-maux, 344. 

Eu'rope, 9, 11. 

Eve, 9. 

Fau-chet', 260. 

Fleich'er, Governor, 98. 

Flor'i-da, 315. Flor'i-da War, 324. 

Frank'lin, Benj., 102, 134, 137, 161, 197,236w 

French'town, 283. 

Friends, or Qua'kers, 89. 

FuKton, 272. 

Gage, General, 147, 148, 149, 160 

Gas'pee, burning of, 144. 

Gates, General, 188, 2ia 

Gates, Sir Thom'as, 36 

Ge'net, 250. 

Gen'o-a, 17. 

Geoi^gi-a, sUte, 108, 206, 317 ; one of the 
most extensive of the U. States, with a 
population of 700,000. MiUedget ille is 
the capital. Savannah and Augusta ans 
the chief towns. 

Ger'man-town, 196. 

Ger'ry, E., 256. 

Ghent, treaty of, 306. 

Glouces'-ter, 58. 

Gos'nold, 23. 

Great Mead'ows, 122. 

Greece, 9. 

Green. General, 177, 196, 228. 

Greenland, 344. 

Gu'a-na-ha-ni. 19, 346. 

Guer-ri-en/, 278. 

Gui-a'na, 352. 

Hale, Captain, 226. 

Hanr/il-ton, Ai-ex-an'der, %43, 263. Us 
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bora In the Island of St. Croix, 1757, 
and came to New York whea he was 
sixteeu years old. He senred with great 
ab li*y in the war of the revolution, and 
was the fint secretary of the treasury 
under the federal constitution. He was 
one of the abledt man of any age or na- 
tion. He was shot in a duel by Aaron 
Burr, Jan. 11, 1304. 

Hamp'ton, 24. 

Ilar'mar, Oovernor, 244. 

Har ri-son, W. H., 273, 278, 283, 286, 291. 
333. He was a native of Virginia, and 
served in the revolutionary war, early 
became governor of the Indian territory, 
and in the war of 1812, became a success- 
ful general. He was elected president in 
1840, but died about 30 days after his in- 
auguration in March, 1841. 

Hart'ford, 65, 96. This is a fine city, on the 
west bank of Connecticut river. Present 
population, 14,000. Coavention, 303. 

Har'vard College, 102. 

Hen'ne-pin, 1 17. 

Hen-ri'co, 37. 

Hen'ry, Cape, 24. 

Uis-pan-i-o'la, 19, 345. 

Hook'er, 65. 

Howe, General, 118, 17SL 

Hud'son, Henry, 39. 

Hud'aon river, 39. This rises tn the north- 
ern part of the state of New York, and, 
though its course is not long, it affords 
navigation for 160 miles. Its steamboat 
navigation surpasses everything of the 
kind in the world. It is the great thor- 
oughfare through which the produce of the 
north-west comes to the city of N. York. 

Hiid'son's Bay, 344. 

Hull, General, 275. 

Hull, Isaac, 277, 281. 

Hutch'in-son, Anne, 91. 

Il-li-nois', state, 312. 

Jn'a-chus, 9. 

In'cas, 349. 

Independence, Declaration of, 171. 

In-di-an'a, 309. 

InMians, 76, 353. 

Jack'son, An'drew, 306, 312, 320, 322. He 
was a native of Virginia, born A.D. 1767. 
He removed to Tenne.Hsee, where he prac- 
tised law. In 1818, he made a camp-iign 
with great success against tlie Creek In- 
dians. The battle of New Orleans was 
one of the most remarkable on record. 
He was elected president of the U. States 
in 1829. and again In 183a Ho died 
A.D. IMo. 

Ja-mal'ca, 19, 346. 

James 1., 23. 

James river, 25. This rises in the Alle- 
gliany Mountains, passes throoeh the 
Blue Ridge, and empties, througli Hamp- 
ton Roads and the mouth of Chesapeake 
Bay, into the Atlantic. On its banks 
•re now the flourishing towns of Lynch- 
)Mirg and Richmond, ilie present capital 
of Virginia. Vessels of 120 tons ascend 
nearly to Rlcimiond. 

fames'town, 23, was built on the north side 
of the James river, about 20 miles from 



Its mouth. The original settlereent hM 
now disappeared, and onlr a few oUA 
buildings are left to mark the site of the 
first English settlement In the United 
States. 

Jay, John, 235, 251,320. 

Jeffer-son, ThonVas, 318, a native of VIr' 
ginia, bom 1743. He became a lawyer, 
and was a leading public man in Vir- 

finia. He was at the first congress, and 
rafted the Declaration of Independence. 
He was secretarv of state under Wash- 
ington, was minister to France, and was 
twice elected president of the U. States. 
He died July 4, 182& 

Kas-kasOci-a, 118. 

Ken'ne-bec, 41, a fine r^ver In Maine, on 
which now stands Augusta, the capti^] 
of the state, and many other floorimif 
towns. 

Ken-tuck'y, 246. 

Kidd, Captain, 107. 

Knip-hau'sen, General, 219. 

La-fay-elle', 197, 231, 316. 

Lake Cham-plain', battle of, 301. 

Lake E'rie, battle of, 289. 

La Salle, 115. 

Lath'rop, Captain, 85. 

Law'rence, Captain, 287. 

Lee, Ar'thur, 197. 

Lee, Charles, 199. 

Le'on, Pon'ce de, 22. 

Lex'ing-ton, battle of, 151. 

Lin'coln, General, 207. 

Little Belt, 271. 

Locke, John, 83. 

Lou'is-burg, 110. 

Mac-e-do'nI-an, frinte,^^. 

Mad'i-son, James, 270, Z32. He was a na 
tive of Virginia, and became a very dis- 
tinguished lawyer. He was a zealous 
supporter of the constitution, and wrote 
some of the ablest papers In the Feder- 
alist, to induce the people to adopt it. 
He was early a member of congress, and 
joined JeflTerson against the adminis- 
tration of Washington. He was twice 
president, and died A. D. 1836, aged 86. 

Ma'doc, 15. 

Maine, 41, 42, 313, forms the north-easterd 
extrsmity of the U. States. Its chief 
settlements are along the seaboard and 
on the banks of its rivers. The north- 
ern frontier is still a wilderness. It has 
fine rivers and harbors, and possesses 
great advantages for commerce. It also 
produces a great quantity of lumber, and 
is a flourishing sute, with an active, 
thriving, and increasing population. 

Man-hat'tan, 38. 

Manufactures, 112. 

Mai'shaU, J., 256. 

Ma'ry-land, 62, is divided Into two parts 
by Chesapeake Bay. The land near the 
sea is flat and sandy; fiirther inland, it 
rises into mountains. The chief prod- 
ucts are tobacco, Indian com, and wheat, 
the latter being produced In large quaa* 
titles and great perfecttoD. Populatloi^ 
1846, 475,000. 

Mai'son, Captain, 69 
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MM-M^hu'MtUi Baf , 67, Um beiireen Gape 
Ann on th0 north and Cape God on the 
•outh. The chief river it receivea is 
Charles, which eaten between Boeton 
and Charlestowh. 

Marea-chu'eetu, atate, 68, has a small 
territory, (7800 sq. m.^ but it is the most 
thiclciy settled of the N. England Sutes. 
It was the first to resist the oppression 
of Enf land, in 1775, and has always tak- 
en a leading part in the councib of the 
nation. The inhabitants are deroted to 
commerce, fishing, and manufactures, 
and excel In whaterer they undertalce. 
The chief river is the Merrimac; the 
capital, Boston. 

Massacre in Vlrgial-a, 66 ; in Boston, 143. 

Mas-sa-soit', 62. 

May'flow-er, 44. 

May'hew, 78. 

McDon'ouch, Commodore, 301. 

McRea, Miss, 185. 

Med•i•te^n/ne-an, 17. 

Mex'i-co, 340. 

Mi-an-ton'i-iroh, 70. 

Michigan, 326. 

Mis-sie-sip'pi, 22, the longest river in the 
world, including tlM Missouri. Its whole 
course is about 4000 miles. The valley 
through which it passes Is equal in ex- 
tent to half of Europe, and is the finest 
ralley of equal extent in the world. It 
has Qow a population of six millions, or 
more, and its population is rapidly in- 
creasing. 

Mis-sis-sii/pi, state, 310. 

Mis-sou'rl, 3ia ^ 

Mon-he'gan Island, 42. 

Mon'mouth, battle of, 198. 

Mon'mouih, now called Freeland, is a small 
town, 35 miles S.E. of Trenton, N. Jaraey. 

Mon'roe, James, 310. 

Mont-caW, 127, 130. 

Mon-te-zu'ma, 341. 

Mo-ra'vi-an Towns, 290. 

Mor'gan, General, 228. 

Mor'ion,68. 

Mount Hope, 83, the residence of the re- 
ft nowned King Philip, was a hill 300 feet 
high, in the N.R part of the present 
town of Bristol, R. 1. It slopes down to 
a charming bay, and may well have been 
the chosen abode of the chief, as well for 
its beauty, as for its resources in fish, 
sea-fowl, and otlwr game. 

Mys'tic river, 69. 

Nan'se-mond, 34. 

^fa-poae•on, 256, 268. 

Nar-ragan'setts, 86. 

New Am'ster-dam, 39. 

New Eng'land. 40, 42, 73. This embraces 
the states oi Maine, N. Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut The whole extent is about 
equal to that of Virginia, and its popula- 
tion is now about 2,300,000. The people 
of New England are chiefly of British de- 
scent, and are still marlced with the traits 
of their Puritan ancestors. Tliey are 
distlnguislied for their intelligence, edu- 



catloD, monditj, tnpJltfp 
and enterprise. 

New'found-iand, 343. 

New Gre-na'da, 352. 

New Kamp^shire, 66, is noted as a bidj 
region, with Mu Washington, tlie high* 
est poalc in N. England. The inhaU< 
tants are chiefly devoted to agriculture, 
and renowned for their simple and frugal 
habits. Some large manufecturing towns 
have sprung up in the south-eastern sec- 
tion of the state. Concord is the capitaL 
Population, 300.000. 

New Ha'ven, 71, 210, one of the capitals of 
Connecticut, celebrated for its college 
(Yale) and for the beauty of the place. 
It is 40 miles south of Hartford, on a 
small bay tliat sets up from L. L Sound. 

New Jer'sey. 81, a flourishing state, of 
375,000 inhabitants, lies between New 
Yoric on the north and Pennsylvania on 
the south. Trentori is the capitaL 

New Neth'er-lands, 39. 

New Or^e-ans, 119, is one of the greatest 
places of export in the world, ft is on 
the north bank of the Mississippi, about 
100 miles from the Gulf of Mexico. It 
receives the vast products of the great val- 
ley, brought down the^vers, and which 
spread like net-work over the whole/ 
region between the Alleghanies and the 
Roctcy Mountains. Population, 160,000. 

New Or'lo-ans, battle of, 306. 

Newport, Captain, 24. 

New'port, R. I^ 219. 

Newspapers, 135. 

New York city, 38, 200, now the largest 
city on the western continent, and rank- 
ing among the great cities of the world 
It is situated on the southern point of N 
Yoric Island, at the confluence of Hudson 
and East rivers. It is the great com- 
mercial emporium of the U. States. Ita 
population in 1700 was 4500; in 1776, 
22,000; in 1846, about 400,000. 

New York, sute, 38, 81, etc. This is now 
the most populous of the U. States, and is 
hence often called the Empire State It 
Is celebrated for its fine soil, its great car 
nal, its unrivalled advantages tor com- 
merce, and its rapid advance in popula 
tlon and civilization. 

Nortti'men. 15. The early inhabitants of 
the northern part of Europe, along the 
Atlantic border, including Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Norway, were called Nortf^- 
men, and hence the word Normatt^ 
These countries were, by the Romans, 
called Scandinavia, and the people Sean- 
dinaviana. They appear in English his- 
tory uiflder the general name of Danes, 
Their country 6eing poor, they took to 
the sea, and l)ecame famous for their 
piracies and robberiea. From the eighth 
to *he tenth century, they were the 
scourge of England, France,' Spain, he 
They fell upon the coasts, and oftsn 
ascended the rivers, and penetrated to 
the heart of the countries they beset. 
They plundered Paris itself, and, in 91t 
Charles the Simple, in order lu purchnae 
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i.«iM«B. gave them Xomutndy, in France^ 
and his daughter as a wife of their chief, 
BoUo. They surpassed all other nations 
of the period in adventuroos sea voyages, 
and poshed their discoveries to Iceland, 
Greenland, and along the coast of North 
America. 

Nor'way, 15. 

No'va Sco'ti-a, 343. . 

Nullification, 390. 

Cgle-thorpe, Oeneral, 108. 

ahFo, 26a 

O-pe-can'ca-nough, 68. 

Os-ce-o'la. 325. 

Fa-cif ic Ocean, 10, U* 

Paine, Thom'aa, 837. 

Pain/er, 225. 

Par'a-guay, 351. 

Fkt-a-go'ni-a, 351. 

Patent Office, 331. 

Pat'ricic Hen'ry, 135. 

Paul Jones, 193. 

Pau'Ius Hook, 215. 

Penn, 92. 

Penn-syi-va^nl-a, 92, one of the wealthiest 
and most populous states of the Union. 
Hanisburg is the capital, and Philadel- 
phia the chief city. It has immense iron 
and coal mines, and its agricultural 

froducts are vary great. Population, 
,750,000. 

Pen-sa<oaa, 118. 

Pe'quoda, 67. 

Perry, Commodore, 289. 

Phil-a-del'phi-a, 93, 197. first laid out by 
WuL Penn, in 1683, is now the second 
city In the Union. It stands on the west 
banic of the Delaware river, and extends 
to the Schuylkill It is 90 miles S: W. 
of N. York, and has a population of 
250,000. In 1775, it had about 35,00a 

Phil-a-del'phi-a, frlsate, 264. 

Phil'ip of Mount Hope, 84. 

Phipps, Sir Wii'liam, 98. 

Pike, General, 284. 

Pinck'ney. 256. 

Pirates, 107. 

Pit'caim Major, 152. 

PitcWer, Molly, 198. 

Pitts'burg, 119, a great mannfittturing 
town In West Pennsylvania, on the 
point where tlie Allegliany and Monon- 
gahela rivers unite to form Um Ohio. 
Population, 25,00a 

Pi-zaf'ro, 14, 349. 

Platts'burg^ 302. 

Plvm'outh, 49, a town in Massachusetts, 
IS situated on Cape Cod Bay, and has 
now about 6000 people. It is a pleasant, 
compact village, 36 miles S. E. of Bos- 
ton, and connected with that place hy a 
railroad. The Roekf on which the first 
Ptlerims are supposed to have landed, is 
•till shown, though it lias been removed, 
and is a moderate-sized stone. A hall is 
erected in the place, where the landing 
of the Pilgrims is annually calebcaled. 

Poc-ft-hon'tas, 29. 

Polar Regions, 34a 

Folk, James K., 336. 

Poi^r, Commodore, 277. 

Pb-U/mac liver, 63, rises near the ABa- 



?:hany Mountains, and dividea Mfl^^Mui 
rom Virginia. It passes l^ '^'Miiui^^ 
ton, tlie national seat of govemnksiu, and 
Alexandria, and empties into Chesapeake 
Bay. It is navigable nearly 300 miles. 
Its passage through tlie Blue Ridge, at 
Harper's Ferry, is regarded as a great cu- 
riosity. 

Pow-hat'an, 30. 

Pres'cott, General, 183. 

Prince'ton, N. Jersey, 179, 11 miles N. E. 
of Trenton, with a population of 1500. 
It has a highly respectacle college, and is 
a beautiful town. 

Prov'i-dence, 67, now the chief city in Rhode 
Island, lies 40 miles S. W. of Boston, on 
Providence river, at the head of Narr»> 
ganset Bay. It nas a respectable univer* 
sity, and is a leading mart for the exten- 
sive manufactures of the state. Popular 
tion in 1846, 25,000. 

Prynne, Captain, 41. 

Pulas'ki, 209. 

Put'nam, General. 160, 180, 209, 210, 226 

Que-bec', 129, 163. 

Queen Anne's war, 103. 

Queens'ton, 278, a small place in Canada, 
on the Niagara river, 7 miles below ,ih« 
Falls. It is pleasantly situated under a 
ridge, called the Heights. . 

Ra'leigh, Sir Wal'ler, 23. 

Ran'dolph, Ed'mond, 250. 

Rhode Island, 66, 200, 334, is the smallest 
of the U. States; biii ha wealth, chiefly 
devoted to manuncturea, is great. Provi- 
dence, Newport, Pawiuckei, Bristol, and 
Warren are the chief towns. The island 
called Rhode Island, on which Newport 
stands, was once called the Eden of 
America, on account ef its beauty and 
fertility. 

Ridge'fiefd, 181. 

Ro'an-oke Island, 23, lies at the entrance 
into Albemarle Sound. Here Raleigh 
made a settlement in 1535, but it was 
abandoned in about a year. Sir Rich- 
ard Grenville arrived soon after tlie de- 
parture of the emigrants, but returned, 
leaving fifteen persons to keep poesession 
of the Island. Raleigh sent still another 
expedition to this place ; but the people 
found only the ruins of the fort and the 
bones of the 15 persons whom Grenville 
had left. Other attempts at a settlement 
here were made, but they all proved fruit- 
less. 

Ro'an-oke river, 24. This river has its 
course partly in Virginia, and partly in 
N. Carolina, and empties into Albemarle 
Sound. It is navigable for vessels of con- 
siderable burden, 30 or 40 miles. Its 
borders are very fertile. 

Rob'in-son, Rev. J., 43. Bom In England, 
1575. and educated at Cambridge Uni- 
veiaity. He first held a benefice in the 
English church, but, in 1602, became a 
dissenting minister, and went with his 
congregation to Holland, in 1607. His 
talents were of a superior order. Ha 
intended to follow that portion of hla 
fiock which went to America in 1620^ hiM 
he was prevented by death in 1625 
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4*- Wntoaif, 219, S31, 232, 233. iRo- 

Sa'Ven. 68. 

^nyo-Mti 61. 

Bar-a-to'ga, 190. 

Saa'sa-cus, 69. 

Scho-nec'u-dy, 97. 

Schu/ier, General, 187. 

Shays' rebellion, 238. 

Shirley, Governor, 126. 

Six Nattona, 216. 

Slavery, 38, 22a 

Small-pox, 257. 

Smith, Gaptain, 26. 

Smiih-ao'ai-an Institution. 830. 

Societies in U. Sutes, 24i). 

So'to, Fefdl-nand da, 22. 

South OB^o-li'na, 62. 

Speed'well, 44. 

St. Clair, General, 185, 944. 

St. Do-min'go, 19, 345. 

St. LaVrence, 21. This rlTor la the outlet 
of the greatest bodies of fresh water 
In the world — Lakes Superior, Huron, 
Michigan, Erie, and Ontario. It empties 
into a broad sea, called the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. At different points, it receives 
different names. Its whole length is 2000 
mi les. It is navigable by ships of the line 
to Quebec, 400 miles, and to Montreal, by 
ships of 500 tons. 

St. Leg'er, Colonel, 187. 

Stand'ish, Capuin, 46. 

Stark, General, ISa 

Steamboats, 271. 

StilKwa-ter, battle of, 188L 

Stone, Rev. Mr., 7QL 

Sio'ny Point, 214. 

SuFli-van's Island, battle of, 169. 

Sump'ter, General, 219. 

Swan'zey, 84. 

Tarle'lon, General, 228. 

Taxation of the colonies, 132. 

Tea Ptot, Boston, 145. 

Te-cum'eeh, 290. 

Ten-nes-see', 253. 

Tex'as, 335, 342. 

Ti-con-de-n/ga, 164, 18S. 

Tip'pe-ca-noe, 273. 

Tobacco. 37. 

Tomi/kins, D. D., 310. 

IVen'ton, 178, capital of N. Jersey, Ilea on 
the east aide of the Delaware river, and 
has now considerable manufiu^tures. It ia 
60 miles S. W. of N. York, and 30 N. E. 
of Philadelphia. Population, 4000. 

Tren'ton, battle oL 178. 

Trip'o-li, 264. 

TrumOrall, Colonel, 202. 226. 

Try'on, General, 181, 2ia 

Tyaer, John, 332. 

VaUey Forge, 197. 

Van Bu'ren, Mar'tin, 322, 327, 332. 

Ven-e-zuela, 352. 

Te^roont^ 243, one of the New Emdand 
States, bounded on the west by N. York, 
and on the east by N. Hampshire. This 
country is hilly or mountainous, but the 
people hold the first rank for education, 
intelligence, and morals. Montpeller la 
the capital Population, 300,000. 

ftTA-ia'ai, 21. 



Ves-puc'ci, A-roet'i-cuB, 20, a native of 
Florence, in Italy, siimuUited by the dis- 
coveries of Coli:mbus, procured of the 
king of Spain the command of four ves- 
sels, with which he sailed from Cadiz in 
1497. He made another voyage under the 
same auspices, and then passed into the 
aervice of Portugal. He discovered iha 
coast of Brazil in 1501, and made other 
valuaUe discoveries. He published an 
Interesting account of his voyages, and 
had the honor of having this continent 
called after his name. He diei in 1514, 
aged 63. 

VlT-ginla, 2a-38, 65, 88, 121. Virginia, 
the first of the present U. States to bs 
settled by British emigranu, is among 
the largest in point of territory and pop* 
ulation. It long maintained an ascend- 
ency in the country, and is still called 
the Ancient Dominion. It consists of 
four zones ; the maritime levels which is 
flat, aandy, and sometimes fenny; the 
unuulatine table-iand, extending from 
Richmond to the Blue Kidge; tlie de- 
lightful and fruit ful valley, below the 
Blue Ridge and the Northern Alleghanies ; 
and the tpestemelopejrom the Alleghanies 
to the Ohio. The mineral, agricultural, 
and commercial advantages of the state 
are unrivalled. The climate is that of t ha 
most charming portion of Europe. The 
picturesque beauty of some portions of 
the country is unsurpassed. 

Wads'worth, Captain, 98, 

War'ren, General, 159. 

Wash'ing-ton city, 299. This place, the 
capital of the U. States, stands on the 
east side of the Potomac, 300 miles from 
its mouth, and 38 S. W. of Baltimore. 
It is the capital of the District of Colum- 
bia, which is under the jurisdiction oi 
Congress. Washington became ttie seat 
of government in 1800. It has a popula* 
tion of 25,000. 

Washing-ton, George, 121, 162, 168, 174. 
175, 231, 235, 242—249, 254, 257. 

Wayne, General, 215, 251, 262. 

Web'ster, Dan'i-el, 333. 

West In'dies, 345. 

Weth'ers-field, 66. 

Weymouth, 67. 

Whiskey Insurrection. 2SB. 

White Mountains, 60. The highest peak 
is called Mount Washington, oltea visited 
for its picturesque scenery. 

White, Per'e-grine, 47. 

White Plains, battle of, 175. 

Wilikin-son, General. 296. 

WiHiams, Rog'er, 66. 

Wind'sor, 65. 

WIn'throp. John, 61. 

Witch craft, 80. 

Wolf, General, 129. 

WyH/mi ng, massacre of, 201 

Yellow fever, 258. 

Yam'a-see war, 106. 

York'town, in Virginia, 233, Is sitnaterf em 
the south side of York river, opMsito im 
Gloucester. It Is 70 miles K S. S. of 
Richmond, and 185 flrom Washington. Il 
now contains only about 300 kihaWfaaU. 
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GOODRICH'S SCHOOL HISTORIES. 



Goodrich's Pictorial History of the United Statb8« 

A Pictorial History of the United States, with Notices of other Porttonf of 
America. For the use of Schools. By Samuel G. Goodrich. 1 toL 
12mo. 360 pages. * 

G(Mdrich*s Pictorial History qp England. 

1 A iKtorial History of England, Scotland, and Ireland. For the use «f 

Schools. By Samuel G. Goodrich. 1 vol. 12mo. 444 pages. 

Goodrich's Pictorial History of Rome. 

A Pictorial History of Ancient Rome, with a Sketch of the History of 
Modern Italy. For the use of Schools. By Samuel G. Goodricb. 
1 vol. 12mo. 333 pages. 

Goodrich's Pictorial History of Greece. 

A Pictorial History of Greece, Ancient and Modem. For tho use of 
Schools. By Samuel G. Goodrich. 1 vol. I2mo. 371 pagof. 

Goodrich's Pictorial History of France. 

A Piniorial History of France. For the use of Schools. By Saxxhil 6L 
Oooshich. 1 ToL I2mo. 347 pa^ei. 



P^ftLsr'6 (Goodrich's) Common School History. 

A Bri«f Compend of Universal History. For the use of Schools. By 
Sam UKL G. Goodbich. 1 toI. 12mo. 309 pages. Price, 75 cents. 



▼orki an written in a lively and pleasing style, abounding in Hlastmr 
Hie aneodotety incidents, and descriptions, the histories, in all cases, being beaed en 
fle^jgraphy, fllnstrated by mape. The manners and costoms of each ooontry and age 
■re eonstantly Icept in view. The works are freely supplied with engravings, (^vtag; 
eonect ideas of manners and customs, views of cities, monuments, battles, ft& TImj 
nave been got up with great care and expense, and are published in a superior atj^sw 
It is believed that ther«> is no series of familiar bistories, in America or Europe, thfll 
May challenge oomparison with these, either in interest, accuracy, or beauty of m» 
ehanical execution. The publishers are able to add that they have received the appnv 
Vttf on cf leading men, and are introduced into the principal seminaries throughout 
the United States. They are uniform in size and price. 



MANN & CHASE'S NEW ARITHMETICAL 

SERIES. 

IN THREE PARTS. 

Mann & Chase's Primary Arithmetic, Part 1. 

Tbe Primary School Arithmetic: designed for Beginners. Oontaininf 
eopiona Mental Exercises, together with a large number of Examples 
for the Slate. By Horacb Man5, LL.D., and Flint E. Cbask, 
A. M., Authors of "Arithmetio Practically Applied." 1 vol. ISmo. 
Price, 25 cents. « 

Mann & Chase's Arithmetic, Part 2. 

The Grammar-School Arithmetic : containing much valuable Commercial 
Information ; together with a system of Integral, Decimal, and Prac- 
tical Arithmetic, so arranged as to dispense with many of the ordinary 
roles. By Horacb Mann, and Punt E. Chase, Authors of " Primary 
Arithmetio." 1 vol. duodecimo. Price, 63 cents. 

Mann & Chase's Arithmetic, Part 3. 

Arithmetic Practically Applied : for Advanced Pupils, and for PrirtW 
Referenee, designed as a Sequel to any of the ordinaiy Text Books en 
the subject. By Horace Mann, LL. D., the First Seeretary of the 
MasAachttsetts Boartl of Education, and Plint £. Chase, A. M. 1 tvL 
duodecimo. Price, $1.00 
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ANGELL'S READING BOOKS. 

Thie if a leries of Spelling and Reading Books, in Six Numbers ; oomytVe^ 
by U LITER Angell, a. M.J Principal of the Franklin High Sehool, 
ProYldence. The Numbers composing the series may be briefly de> 
scribed as follows : 

Angell's Reader, No. 1. 

73 pages 18mo. Price, 8 cents. 

The arrangBment of the leisons in this book in such, that the ehUd eommsaBSi 
fwuling afl soon as he oommenoea putting the letters together into ayUables, the exi» 
.(be of spelliMg and reading being simultaneous. The same syllahlos and words whlnh 
Ibrm the Spelling Lessone, are arranged as Reading I^eesons directly opposite, or li» 
mediately under the Spelling columns. 

Angell's Reader, No. 2. 

136 pages ISmo. Price, 14 cents. 

This is a continuation of the First Number, containing Easy Reading Lessons, mosi 
af which are pleasing stories, designed to interest the micd of tne leiumer, and aflbrd 
Infitrucdon. Spelling Lessons, consiiting of words flrom the K4iading Lessons, pnoade 
oTcry Reading Lessen. 

Angell's Reader, No. 8. 

206 pages ISmo. Price, 17 cents. 

This is a gradiud advance firom the Seoond Number, haTing the Reading and Spell 
big Lessons arrange on the same plan. The Lessons, in each of the Numbms, ars 
fcllowed by a set of Questions, to ezerdse the reader on what he has read. 

Angell's Reader, No. 4. 

252 pages 12mo. Price, 30 cents. 

Also designed as a Reading and Spelling Book, and eontaining a yariety of other 
useful matter. 

Angell's Reader, No. 5. 

296 pages 12mo. Price, 60 cents. 

A Reading Book for the h^her dasses in Oommon Sdiools, with Spelling LsssoM 
end definitions adapted to each reading section; with Tables, Mental Arithmetle, ifca 

Ang ell's Reader, No. 6. 

504 pages 12m o. Price, 76 cents. 

Being a selection of pieces in prose and verse; designed as a Reading Bocc fbr Qm 
highest cIa5M« in Academies and Schools. 

Th<«se ftix Tolunies, compiled by <>utsb Angsll, comprise a series whicJi if ni» 
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Anq all's BsADiNa Books — continued. 

dkrabtodlj more raitable Ibr the purpose for which they are desfgned, than any pu^ 
fiooa pablications; and they are more popular among thoee who have the diretXi-i«; 
•f education than any ever prepared in this country. There ia a decided advabtadt 
Id poeseflfiing sets of elementary books by the same author, who has pursued a similai 
idan with each, rising step by step, and who, it is presumod, would be better able tft 
preserre the proper gradation of style and matter, than seTeral indiTiduals woJd. 
Vhia will be iband to be the case in the present series. 



Richardson's English Dictionart. 

A New Dictionary of the English Language, by Charus Richabdiov. 
2 volamea quarto, 2295 pages. Price, $22.50. 

RICHARDSON'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY is acknowledged to be the great The- 
ianrus of English PhUology and liesicography. Its character as a work of standard 
authority is so well establiKbed, that few scholars or professional men will deem their 
ttbrariee complete without it 



Fleming k Tibbins* French Dictionary. 

An entirely Now and Complete French and English, and English and 
French Dictionary, adapted to the present state of the two Languages. 
By Prof. Flrmiko, Prof, of English in the College of Loais-le-Grand, 
and Prof. Tibdirs, author of several lezicographibal works : with im- 
portant additions, by Charles Picot, Esq., Professor of French in the 
University of Pennsylvania, and Jcdah DoBsosr, Esq., Member of the 
American Philosophical Society, of the Academy of Natural Scieneei, 
Ae., Ac. 1400 pages royal 8vo. Price, $4. 



Fleming & Tibbins' French Dictionary, Abridgbd. 

1 vol. 12mo. 724 pages. Price, $1.25. 



NuGENT^s French and English Dictionary. 

A Pockfet Dictionary of the two Languages. In two Parts. 1. French an 
English. 2. English and French. By TnoMAnrf Ndobnt, LL. D. 4& 
pages square 12 mo. Pricet 63 cents. ^ 



Donnegan's Greek Lexicon. 

A New Qreek and English Lexicon, on the Plan of the Qreek and Germaa 
Lexicon of Schneider, the words alphabetically arranged, — distin- 
guishing such as are poetical, of dialectic varietj, or peculiar to cer- 
tain writers and classes of writers ; with Examples, literally translated^ 
selected from the classical writers. By James Donneoan, M. D., of 
London. Revised and Enlarged by Robert B. Patton, Professor «f 
Ancient Languages in the College of New Jersey ; with the assistano* 
of J. Addisov Alexander, D. D., of the Theological Sesinary at 
Princeton. 1422 pages, royal 8yo. Price, $4. 



'The quick sale of bo many large editions of this Lexicon, ts the best ertAenee 
Uie publishers could desire of its aoseptableness to scholars genendly. 



Walker's Pronouncing Dictionary. 

A Critical Pronouncing Dictionary and Expositor of the English Lan. 
gnage. To which is annexed a Key to the Classical Pronunciation 
of Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper Names, Ac. By John Walker. 
Octavo, 782 pagei^- Price, $1.12^. 



Kurd's Grammatical Corrector. 

A Grammatical Corrector, or Vocabulary of the Common Errors of Speech . 
being a collection of nearly two thousand barbarisms, cant phrases, 
colloquialisms, quaint expressions, provincialisms, false pronuncia> 
tions, perversions,'' misapplication of terms, and other kindred errors 
of the English Language, peculiar to the different States of the Union. 
The whole explained, corrected, and conveniently arranged, for the 
use of (Schools and Private Individuals. By Sbth T. Hurd. 124 
pages 12mo. Price, 34 cents. 



Smith's Grammar. 

English Grammar on the Productive System: a Method of Instructioi 
recently adopted in Germany and Switzerland ; designed for Schools 
and Asademies. By Roswell C. Smith, author of Introductory Aritb* 
metic, &e. Id's pages 12nio. Price, 25 cents. 



Hart'5 English Grammar. 

Ak Bzposition of the Principles and Usages of the Eoglisb Langnsga. By 
John S. Hart, LL.D., Principal of the Philadelphia High SekooL 
192 pages 12mo. Price, 34 cents. 



Uaut's Class Book of Prose ; 

AND 

Hart's Class Book of Poetry ; 

Baeh 384 pages 12mo. Consisting of Selections from distinguished Engw 
lish and American Authors, from Chaucer to the present day; the 
whole arranged in Chronological Order, with Biographical and Oritioal 
Remarks. By John S. Hart, LL. D., Principal of the Philadelphia 
High School. Those volumes are sold separately. Price, 75 cents f«r 
either work. 



Hart's Constitution of the United States. 

A Brief Exposition of the Constitution of the United States, in the form 
of Questions nnd Answers. For the use of Schools and Colleges. By 
John S. Hart, LL. D., Principal of the Philadelphia High School^ 
and Professor of Moral, Mental, and Political Science, in the sam*. 
100 pages I2mo. Price, 30 cents. 



Comstock's Elocution. 

A System of Elocution, with special reference to Qesture and Defeetir^ 
Articulation. With numerous Diagrams and engraved Figures, illus- 
trating the subject. By Andrew Comstogk, M. D. 1 toL 12mA. 
Price, $1.00. 



Frost's Composition. 

Casy Exercises in Composition, designed for the use of Bi^nnert. By 
John Fuosr^ LL. D. 120 pages 12mo. Price, 26 cents. 
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CoATEs's School Physioloot. 

first Lines of Physiology : being an Litroduction to the Science of lASe, 
written in popular laDguage, designed for the use of Common Schools, 
Academies, and General Readers. By Rbynell CoatbSi M. J>., 
author ^f First Lines of Natural Philosophy. Sixth edition, rensedi 
with an Appendix. 340 pages 12mo. Price, $1.00. 



CoATBS's Natural Philosophy. 

First Lines of Natural Philosophy, divested of Mathematical Formula $ 
being a practical and lucid Introduction to the study of the Science; 
designed for the use of Schools and Academies, and for readers gene- 
rally, who have not been trained to the study of the Exact Sciences, 
and for those who wish to enter understandingly upon the study of 
the Mixed Sciences. By Rbticell Coates, M. D., author of Phy- 
siology for Schools. Illustrated with 264 Cuts. 402 pages ]2ii;o. PricOt 
75 cents. 



Booth's Phonographic Instructor. 

New Edition — ^nearly ready. Being an Introduction to the Compounding 
Style of Phonography. With engraved Illustrations and Key. By 
Jambs C. Booto. 



Kendall's XJranoqraphy. 

Uranography, or a Description of the Starry Heavens : designed for the 
use of Schools and Academies ; accompanied by an Atlas of the 
Heavens, showing the places of the Principal Stars, Clusters, and 
NebulsB. By E. Otis Kendall, Professor of Mathematics and Astro- 
nomy in the Central High School of Philadelphia, and Member of 
the American Philosophical Society. The Uranography contains 365 
pages 12mo., with nine fine Engravings. The Atlas is in 4to., and 
contains eighteen large Maps. Price of the Uranography and Atlaa^ 
$1.50. 



M'Cartney's Differential and Integral Calculus 

The Principles of the Differential and Integral Calculus, and their applica, 
tion to Geometry. By Washington M'Cartnet, Professor of Math*. 
matiiMi in Lafayette College. 1 voL 8vo. Price, $1.25. 
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Green's Gradations in Alqebra. 

Iradations in Algebra, with the First Principlea of Analysis ; exp!iuned m- 
ductirely, for the ase of Primary and Common Schools. By Kichabb 
W. GitKEN, A, M. 1 vol. 12mo. Phce, 63 cents. 



Green's Key to Green's Algebra. 

1 ToL 12mo. Price, $1.00. 



Coleman's Historical Geography of the Bible. 

Historical Geography of the Bible. Nearly 500 pages. By Rev. Lnf ah 
CoLKMAN, D. D. Illustrated with new and beautiful Maps of Tarioua 
Countries mentioned in the Scriptures. 1 vol. 12mo. Price, $1.25. 

By this work the reader is aarisied to study in oonnexion, the History and Geo 
grapby of the Bible ; both of which are, by these means, made more interesting and 
instmcdTe. This ia indeed the only way to interest the young in the study of Saoed 
Geography. It is a book for Sunday Schools, Bible Classes, High Schools, Academies^ 
and Coll«ges, as well as for parents and instroctors, and all who would read witb 
Intelligent interest the Sacred Scriptures. 



Philosophie Provbrbialb : 

Par Martih F. Tupper, Doctenr en Droit, et Membre de la Soei6t^ Boyalo. 
Traduite en Fran^ ais d'aprds la dixidme edition. Recommended and 
approved as a French Reader for schools. 1 toI. 12mo. Price, 75 cents. 



Church's French Spoken. 

A New System of teaching French. By Bdwasd Ohurcs. 802 pages small 
qnarto. Price, $1.00. 



DixoN & Kerr's Ornamental and Domestic Poultry. 

Treatise on the History and Management of Ornamental and Domestie 

Poultry. By Rev. £. S. Dixon, A. M., with large additions by J. J. 

Kerb, M. D. (''Asa Rugg.'') Embellished with sixty-five original 

Portraits from life, drawn and engraved expressly for this work. Price, 

$1 :00, In gUt> with all the plates, coloured, $2.50. 
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